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of Jesus. 
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Editorial Comment 


EE OOOO eee——_ 


Miss Juliet E. Sladden 


THE links between this journal and the Institute of Christian Education are 
many and cordial; and the affairs of each are the concern of the other—whether 
for rejoicing or for sorrow. It is with a mixture of gratitude and regret, therefore, 
that we note the announcement of Miss Sladden’s resignation at the end of the 
year from the position of General Secretary of the Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion: gratitude for twenty-five strenuous years spent in the cause of Christian 


education, and regret that we shall no 
longer be able to enjoy the full benefit of 
Miss Sladden’s distinguished service. 

Attention is drawn to the tribute to 
Miss Sladden’s work contained in the 
Institute’s Notes to be found elsewhere in 
this issue. We gladly associate ourselves 
with what Dr Briault has written there, 
and we wish for Miss Sladden many 
years of happy retirement. 


Mr F. I. Venables 


It is good to know that the Institute of 
Christian Education is not for much 
longer to be without a Director, and the 
news has now been made public that 
Mr F. I. Venables, M.A., at present 
Principal of Culham College, Abingdon, 
has accepted an invitation to become the 
new Director. Dr Briault has added a 
note on the appointment to his tribute to 
Miss Sladden referred to above. We offer 
Mr Venables our congratulations on his 
appointment and look forward with eager 
anticipation to his leadership. 


Christian Education 

The 1944 Education Act contains 
more legislation on the religious issue 
than any of its predecessors, yet the 


word ‘Christian’ nowhere appears in its 


pages. It is significant, therefore, that the 
latest agreed syllabus to be produced 
contains the phrase ‘Christian education’ 
in its title. Known as religious instruction, 
religious knowledge, religious education, 
divinity, religion, Bible, and the like, the 
subject is far more variously described 
than any other in the curriculum. This 


can only be because administrative and 
theological issues are more profoundly 
involved in this than in any other subject 
on the time-table. The controversies 
associated with these issues are almost 
ended, however, and it seems altogether 
desirable that at this stage of our history, 
and for more reasons than one, we should 
all be as forthright as the City and County 
of Bristol Education Committee and 
name our subject Christian education. If 
the new name stood for a new determina- 
tion on the part of all who are responsible 
for it to teach the Christian faith in 
season and out of season that would be an 
even greater gain. 


The Modern Missionary Situation 


Many of the agreed syllabuses in use 
in the schools today were compiled so 
long ago that by now they are out of date 
in those subjects which change fairly 
rapidly. Missionary activity is a case in 
point. The world situation has changed 
dramatically during the last twenty years, 
and the missionary societies have been 
compelled to change with it in matters 
both of policy and of technique. Yet much 
of the teaching on the subject in schools 
has remained static and out of touch with 
the startling new developments in the 
world Church. It is to be feared that, 
speaking generally, it is still dealt with 
almost exclusively by the biographical 
method and mainly in the junior depart- 
ments of the schools. 

Edinburgh House, the headquarters 
of the Conference of Missionary Societies 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


in Great Britain and Ireland, has wakened 
up to this fact with a shock, and its 
Schools Committee has issued an excel- 
lent pamphlet, The Purpose of Missionary 
Education Today, to draw attention to 
the need for a change of outlook. The 
pamphlet analyses the contemporary 
situation and notes some of its implica- 
tions in the field of missionary educa- 
tion. It offers help and advice on mis- 
sionary matters to those responsible for 
the revision of agreed syllabuses and to 
teachers in need of up-to-date informa- 
tion. Copies of the pamphlet can be 
obtained from Edinburgh House, 2 
Eaton Gate, London, SW1, at 4d each, 
or 20s per 100 for fifty copies or more. 


Children’s Hymns 


It is an impressive thought that, on 
every school day, children in this country 
are invited to sing a hymn at morning 
assembly. The total volume of sound 
ascending from these millions of children, 
measured in decibels, would give a figure 
comparing not unfavourably with the 
number of words in the Bible er perhaps 


with the latest computation of the National 
Debt—whichever is the greater! But this 
is not only an impressive fact; it is a 
profoundly serious one, for children— 
and adults, too—get many of their 
religious ideas from the hymns they sing. 
It is therefore extremely important that 
they should be invited to sing only those 
hymns which are theologically sound and 
which convey the right ideas about God. 

This, and much besides, is wisely said 
in a publication issued recently by the 
Church Information Office, Music in 
Children’s Worship, by the Rev. Horace 
Spence, Clerical Commissioner of The > 
Royal School of Church Music. We 
endorse enthusiastically Mr Spence’s 
round condemnation of These things shall 
be and Just as I am, young, strong and 
free, but there seems no point in casti- 
gating two verses of All things bright and 
beautiful which are contained in no book 
known to us which is in common use in 
schools. This is a minor criticism of a 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
school worship which we otherwise 
heartily commend. 
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The Christian Faith in a 


Scientific Age’ 
A. R. Peacocke 


Many reasons are currently given for the slow headway which the Christian 
faith is making in our civilization. These include the deep-seated psychological 
and sociological changes which are occurring as the result of technology, two 
world wars and the much wider availability of education to all classes. In this 
welter of diagnoses and remedies we are apt to lose sight of the possibility that 
technological man may be rejecting the Christian faith simply because it does 
not seem to him to be true or to make sense of his experience. So no apologies 


are offered for raising again the question 
of the relevance of the Christian faith in 
a scientific age. What we think profoundly 
affects what we are and what we do—even 
when the precise reasons have been for- 
gotten. If the Christian faith has lost its 
hold on men’s minds it will not long con- 
tinue to mould their actions. How then is 
the understanding of that faith affected 
by the fact that it is being absorbed 
through a scientifically conditioned cul- 
ture ? How is this understanding to affect 
its presentation to those whose modes of 
thinking are so conditioned ? 

It is a commonplace among those in- 
volved in education that the real difficulty 
in matters of Christian teaching is to give 
answers which will satisfy the questioner 
at his particular stage of development and 


— yet will not later cause a loss of faith. 


Such loss of faith easily results from 
difficulties which are spurious in that they 
arise from a false apprehension of Chris- 


| tianity, from misunderstandings of its 


beliefs, rather than from the inner ten- 


sions which are an inevitable and in- 


herent part of the thinking of finite man 
in attempting to comprehend the infini- 


~ tude of God. In the universities there are 


many, both staff and students, who, while 


respecting the values for which the Chris- 


1]_ecture given before the Birmingham Local 
Association of the Institute of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


tian faith stands, call themselves agnostics 
because they are rejecting, often quite 
rightly, the image of it which they re- 
ceived in adolescence or earlier. They 
believe they have tried Christianity and 
found it wanting, so ignore it for the rest 
of their lives. These are the actual and 
potential leaders of both thought and 
action in our society. 

A factor in the situation which we must 
note is the exceedingly small propor- 
tion of the ordained ministers of all 
the churches who have had any scientific 
training. According to a survey! made 
in 1954 of the graduates of 1949 and 
1950, out of 2,090 arts graduates as 
many as 8 per cent entered the ministry 
of one church or another; out of 1,869 
science and technology graduates, none 
entered shortly after graduation, and even 
a few years later only 1 per cent of all 
those in the ministries of the churches 
had had any scientific training. This 
survey covered university graduates only; 
if the large numbers of non-graduate 
ordained ministers had also been taken 
into account the fraction would have been 
even less than 1 per cent. It is not urged 
that a scientific training should be a pre- 
requisite for the study of theology or 
pastoralia, but nevertheless it seems 
disastrous that the leadership of the 

1Graduate Employment, PEP Survey, 1956. 
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churches should be so devoid of men 
whose training could give them an under- 
standing of the chief formative influence 
in our culture. Perhaps even more dis- 
turbing is another observation in the same 
survey that, taken over all subjects, the 
ordained ministries of the churches con- 
tained a smaller proportion of men with 
first-class honours, and of second-class 
honours too, than any other profession. 
Admittedly high academic honours are 
not always a mark of first-class pastors, 
preachers or teachers, and men of not- 
able ability find much to attract them 
in other directions. Nevertheless, these 
figures mean that the ordained ministers 
of the church must increasingly be abdi- 
cating any claim to intellectual leadership. 
In a time of stability and general outward 
conformity to Christianity this might not 
be so serious. But, if the contentions above 
are correct, the present situation demands 
more of precisely this type of leadership. 
Our present situation may be contrasted 
with that of the Church of the first four 
centuries, which literally out-thought and 
survived its rivals in a situation of enorm- 
ous social upheaval. Our situation is no 
less unstable and no less critical for the 
survival of the Christian faith. It may be 
said that its survival is God’s concern 
and not ours. But God has created man 
as a creature capable of free response 
to himself in the concrete situation in 
which the individual man and the parti- 
cular society of men is historically placed. 
We cannot so readily slough off our 
responsibilities. 

Thus, those of us who are concerned 
with the growing minds of the community 
and with their response to the Christian 
faith must again address ourselves to the 
question of the impact of science on that 
faith and to the implied, and less fre- 
quently asked, question of the impact of 
that faith on our understanding and 
teaching of science. 


I The effect of scientific modes of 
thinking on the communication of 
the Christian faith 
The influence of science and tech- 
nology in our culture moulds our Chris- 


tian faith not only, and not even primarily, 
by affecting the actual content of our 
belief but more and more by conditioning 
our attitudes, assumptions and modes of 
thinking in a way which renders the 
traditional presentation of the faith in- 
creasingly unreal to our contemporaries. 
The actual content of what has tradi- 
tionally been held to be the faith is, of 
course, greatly affected by the new know- 
ledge of science, and this will be dis- 
cussed below. But the automatic assump- 
tions and familiar ways of thinking are, 
if anything, more important, since the 
average man has very little detailed 
knowledge of science but a considerable 
awareness of its general outlook and 
effects. Some consequences of this may 
be suggested. 

(a) Scientific thinking is necessarily 
abstract. For its particular purposes it is 
often precluded from considering a 
phenomenon in its wholeness. The 
specifically personal reaction of the ob- 
server has, as far as possible, to be 
eliminated, and only elements which can 
be generalized are allowed to be ab- 
stracted from the total concrete situation. 
Referring to the non-personal character 
of scientific accounts of phenomena 
Whitehead wrote: ‘Nature is a dull affair, 
soundless, scentless, colourless; merely 
the hurrying of material endlessly, mean- 
inglessly.1_ To minds accustomed to 
thinking in such a way it is often easier 


to concede the existence of a God who is. 


First Cause, Universal Mind, the Ground 
of Existence—an abstract, final hypothe- 
sis, which subsumes all other generaliza- 
tions and laws—than it is to think of God 
as Father, or as Love or, hardest of all, as 
Incarnate. 

But the abstract language, to which 
science is necessarily committed, is not 
adequate to convey the fullness of our 
ordinary experience of one another, let 
alone our relation to God. Somehow the 
ultimate validity of personal values must 
be conveyed to a generation which in- 
creasingly uses abstract modes of thought. 


In our teaching of science we must re-_ 
TA. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 


World, CUP, 1926, p. 69. 
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mind our pupils of the extent to which 
scientific method abstracts from our total 
experience its elements and levels of 
study. A deeper insight into the per- 
sonalities of many of the originators of 
the greatest scientific abstractions might 
serve as a corrective to the assumption 
that such descriptions are the only 
accounts of phenomena and experience 
that are valid. The lives and outlook of 
some of the most outstanding scientists 
clearly contradict such an assumption. 

(6) The concept of process is one of the 
commonest images in the biological and 
physical sciences. The idea of patterns, 
whether molecular or at a higher level, 
which undergo modification in time is at 
the root of much scientific description. 
These dynamic concepts which refer to 
processes set against a time scale are more 
than ever before an automatic part of our 
thinking. It seems to me that one conse- 
quence for Christian teaching of the 
dominance of this mode of thinking is 
that the traditional language about salva- 
tion will have to be reshaped. The idea of 
God’s creative and redemptive acts in 
Christ are probably more readily re- 
garded by our contemporaries as a process 
than as a great dramatic once-for-all reso- 
lution of the tension between the holi- 
ness of God and man’s imperfections 
and sin. In its wisdom, the Church has 
never accepted exclusively any one doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and the imagery 
used to convey its meaning has varied 
greatly in different periods. Appro- 
priate imagery is likely to be found today 
by a scientifically conditioned generation 
in the idea of God in Christ actively 
recreating and redeeming men here and 
now in the dynamic action of his Holy 
Spirit, continuing to make effective that 
which he did for man in Christ, rather 
than in images of a past event whereby, 
once and for all, Christ victoriously de- 
feated the powers of evil, or in similar 
concepts which appear to refer only to 
the past. In the total mystery which is the 
Incarnation and Atonement, these classi- 
cal images make an extremely important 
and, indeed, essential contribution. But I 
suggest that modern scientifically con- 


ditioned man cannot be brought to the 
point where he can even see that there is 
any mystery or revelation in the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement, until this action of 
God in Christ can first be made real to 
him in his own thought-forms. Creation 
is not a single act but a process in time; 
and God’s act of redemption whereby 
men are made whole, are ‘saved’, is a 
process whose origin is in the ultimate 
character of God himself—the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. 
This seems to me to be both in accord 
with biblical teaching and more akin to 
the thought-forms of today. 

The loss of the practice of prayer and 
of contemplation is frequently ascribed 
to the external conditions of our modern 
existence. But it seems possible that this 
too is closely connected with the demand 
of the modern mind to make its mental 
images out of entities that move or 
participate in a process of time. We are a 
long way from the world of Plato’s Ideas 
and that of Dante’s Beatific Vision, but 
perhaps not so far removed from the 
world of Moses and the Hebrew prophets 
and even of our Lord himself, who re- 
vealed God less in terms of being than in 
terms of action. What God was in himself 
only the Son could know, but he could be 
seen in what he had done in Israel’s 
history, and supremely in what he was 
doing in the life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ—a process to be con- 
tinued in the life of the Church, in those 
who become incorporated into that life in 
Christ. 

This is not to decry the discipline 
which can lead us to contemplation and 
true prayer, but to remind ourselves of 
something that Christians in all ages have 
discovered, namely that God is first 
known in obedience and action, that the 
‘truth’ is primarily to be done, rather 
than contemplated. Such an emphasis is 
thus true to the Christian faith and more 
likely to be understood by an activist and 
pragmatic generation. 

(c) One of the essential preconditions 
of scientific work is that of intellectual 
integrity, of willingness to follow wher- 
ever the argument and the evidence lead, 
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regardless of one’s own preconceived 
ideas. This is surely the great ‘spiritual’ 
contribution of science to our civiliza- 
tion: or perhaps it would be more accur- 
ate to say that such integrity is especially 
exemplified in science. ‘Science seems to 
me to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is embodied 
in the Christian conception of entire sur- 
render to the will of God. Sit down before 
fact as a little child, be prepared to give 
up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatever abysses 
Nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. 
I have only begun to learn content and 
peace of mind since I have resolved at all 
risks to do this.’ So wrote the arch- 
agnostic T. H. Huxley to Charles 
Kingsley and, as Huxley himself suggests, 
that attitude is not far from the ‘Seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you’ of the gospel. Intellectual inte- 
grity is not a value invented by scientists, 
but it is a value of which men have be- 
come more widely aware through science 
and the success of scientific methods. It 
has become generally assumed that only 
scientists have this kind of integrity, but 
in fact it is the basis of all sound scholar- 
ship, not least of theological study. Yet 
how often do we hear from our pulpits 
any genuine and honest admission of the 
difficulties of, for example, New Testa- 
ment scholarship? Still less does this 
penetrate the senior levels of our Sunday 
schools and youth teaching. Such ignor- 
ing of the difficulties gives an impression 
of intellectual dishonesty which is a sure 
foundation for subsequent agnosticism 
amongst those who eventually discover 
the real situation. 


Il The impact of scientific knowledge 
on the actual content of Christian 
belief 

Ever since the controversy between 
T. H. Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce 
concerning the origin of man, the growth 
of scientific knowledge has continuously 
eroded and replaced the views of the 
physical universe in terms of which the 
Christian faith has traditionally pre- 
sented its revelation. The process of re- 


adjustment has proved an uncomfortable 
one, but it has nevertheless had the virtue 
of distinguishing for us those elements in 
Christian thinking which could be super- 
seded, since they depended on a parti- 
cular understanding of the physical 
universe and of biological life, and those 
which were central and specific to it. 
The points of interaction of scientific 
knowledge and Christian belief are too 
various and manifold to be discussed in 
any detail, but reference may be made to 
the writings of Raven, Mascall, Smethurst 
and many others.1 A few instances have 
been chosen for discussion because of the 
frequency with which they appear to 
present a problem to those who are seek- 
ing to understand the Christian faith. 

(a) Cosmology. The scale of the physical 
universe seems to transcend anything 
which the human imagination can grasp. 
According to a recent estimate? our 
galaxy, the Milky Way, contains 10" 
stars and. there are at least 10° such 
galaxies. And yet a three-storey universe 
is still implied in much of the religious 
language in our creeds and prayers. 
Recognition of this fact prompts the im- 
pulse to ‘demythologize’ and, whatever 
may be thought of particular attempts in 
that direction, there is no doubt of the 
necessity of the process if we are not to 
talk nonsense to people who know the 
facts. This necessity is indeed widely 
recognized by Christian thinkers, but one 
may doubt how far this restatement of 
Christian truth has penetrated to the 
average pulpit, the Sunday school and the 
scripture lesson. In essence the question 
which modern man asks when confronted 
by the vast scale of the universe is no 
different from that of the psalmist, ‘When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained; what is man, that 


thou art mindful of him ? and the son of © 


man, that thou visitest him ?’ (Ps. 8. 3, 4). 


_ 1C. E. Raven, Natural Religion and Chris- 
tian Theology, CUP, 1953; A. F. Smethurst, 
Modern Science and Christian Beliefs, Nisbet, 


1955; E. L. Mascall, Christian Theology and | 


Natural Science, Longmans, 1956. 
“Article in the Manchester 


Guardian, 
3 March 19509. 
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What 7s new is the much more widespread 
awareness of the scale of the universe, 
through television, press and radio, 
through the dramatic news of earth 
satellites and the possibilities of travel in 
space. This awareness stirs the popular 
imagination and cannot any longer be 
ignored in Christian teaching and preach- 
ing. But those whose imagination is so 
kindled need to be reminded that, in the 
words of Pascall, ‘All bodies, the firma- 
ment, the stars, the earth and all its king- 
doms, are not equal to the lowest mind; 
for mind knows all these and itself, and 
these bodies nothing.” 

(6) Miracles and the laws of nature. The 
dominance of science in our culture has 
made commonplace the idea of the 
regularity of the physical universe which 
is usually implied in the phrase ‘laws of 
nature’. To most people, including many 
scientists, these laws seem to be absolute 
and, since alleged miracles appear to 
‘break’ them, it is concluded that miracles 
cannot happen. This is still by far the 
most common objection of scientists to 
the Christian revelation and must be 
examined more fully. 

Reflection suggests that the so-called 
‘laws of nature’ are regularities observed 
under particular conditions and are de- 
pendent on accumulated experience at 
any particular time. In science, the laws 
are more like models that are invented so 
that the new and unknown may be ex- 
plained in terms of the previously known. 
Sometimes these models are pseudo- 
mechanical or kinetic and easily pictured, 
but very often they are abstract and 
mathematical. But in either case they 
always have a certain provisional char- 
acter which is not always recognized by 
those who speak of miracles as ‘breaking 
the laws of nature’. Nevertheless when 
revisions do occur they usually represent 
extensions of previously observed regular- 
ities rather than a radical contradiction of 
them. In any case, the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament conflict not so 
much with the regularities observed under 


1Pascall, Pensées, No. 585 in Editions 
Delmar, 1952; No. 122 in M. Jarrett-Kerr’s 
selection (Treasury of Christian Books), 1959. 


the rigorous conditions of the laboratory, 
and understood only by the initiated, as 
with regularities known in our ordinary 
workaday existence: namely, that the 
blind, deaf and lame are not suddenly 
cured, that dead men do not come to life 
again, that one cannot walk on water. . 


FOR FURTHER READING: 


C. E. Raven, Christianity and Science, 
World Christian Books, 1955. 

M. Stockwood (ed.), Religion and the 
Scientists, SCM Press, 1959. 

G. D. Yarnold, Christianity and Physical 
Science, Mowbray, 1950. 


(In the second half of his article Dr 
Peacocke examines the New Testament 
miracles in some detail and then discusses 
the impact of modern scientific know- 
ledge on our understanding of the nature 
of man. Finally, he considers the rele- 
vance of Christian insights to the science 
of today under the following heads: the 
moral dilemma of the scientist; steward- 
ship; the sacraments. Editor.) 
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THE Christian can claim no special insight into the technicalities of educational 
provision. He has no bedrock principle to solve the problem of when the leaving 
age should be raised, whether county colleges should come first, or how to- 
organize the youth service. On much of the argument of the Crowther and 
Albemarle reports, therefore, the Christian judgment will be no different from 
any other judgments. We are all entitled to check the arithmetic, to examine the 


chain of cause and effect: but we cannot appeal to Christian principle either to 


upset the calculations or to give us an 
excuse for not doing our sums. 

The argument over priorities, leaving 
age or county college, for example, turns 
on a technicality. If it is only a matter of 
priority, the leaving age must come first 
because otherwise we shall have to intro- 
duce county colleges for a three-year 
range, or for the wrong two years. We 
shall not, in other words, be giving 
priority to the true county college, but to 
a temporary distortion. Similarly the 
argument on the date at which the leav- 
ing age might be raised is almost 
entirely an arithmetical problem, turning 
on the trough in the populaticn figures. 
It is possible to attack both these argu- 
ments; but not to demolish or buttress 
them on specifically Christian grounds. 

There are, however, certain aspects of 
both these reports on which the Christian, 
speaking from the Christian tradition, 
may have something to say. He is con- 
cerned with the value system from which 
they work; with the extent of their sym- 
pathy with the human condition of those 
for whom they prescribe; and with the 
view they take of the function of Christian 
education. 

Neither report is very explicit about its 
system of values, but there are some 
interesting assumptions—interesting be- 
cause they can now be taken for granted, 
instead of being argued out as they would 
have to have been a few generations ago. 
One of these is the assumption that the 
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adolescent, whether in school or at work, 
must be regarded as being in a learning 
situation. There may still be those who 
are ready to exploit the adolescent, but it 
is no longer decent to admit it. The need 
for ‘filling the fifteen to eighteen gap’ is 
seen as urgent because of the virtual 
failure of further education for girls, the 
high wastage in the education of boys, the 
variation between one firm and another 
in the exercise of care for non-appren- 


tices, the sudden expansion in spending — 
power of the school leaver, with its — 
powerful pressure towards buying fun | 


instead of earning wisdom. The argument 
over priorities itself is conducted against 
the assumption that up to eighteen the 


demands of education, formal or informal, | 
are overriding. When we look back on the | 


sordid story of the past, when factory 
legislation, to keep children out of the 
factory, was so cunningly circumvented 
that educational legislation, to keep 
children in school, had to be devised, 
we can be thankful for this mark of pro- 
gress; that the rights of the adolescent 
are now conceded, even if they are not 
always defended in practice. 

Another assumption is the corollary of | 
this: the assumption that society is still | 
moving farther away from inequality (a) 
very different thing, this, from ‘moving; 
towards equality’, which cannot be as-: 
sumed. We are not agreed that we want: 
‘equality’; we are agreed that we want to) 


| 
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get rid of certain inequalities). In this 
respect the Crowther report is farther to 
the left than anything that has yet ap- 
peared. It assumes that everyone is 
entitled to the degree of pressure towards 
learning that in the past has been an 
upper class prerogative. It thinks not of 
educational ‘opportunity’ but of educa- 
tional compulsion. It takes account of the 
‘Early Leaving’ findings, and it extends 
those findings from its own social survey 
and from the National Service survey, to 
demonstrate the way home background 
can act as a disincentive; and its desire to 
raise the leaving age is largely motivated 
by the need to protect children against the 
negativism in their heredity. This egali- 
tarian assumption is consistent enough to 
make the Crowther report the most wel- 
coming official statement so far towards 
the comprehensive principle, voicing the 
obvious hesitations, but succeeding in 
sounding friendly. Similarly the Albe- 
marle report speaks, as no official state- 
ment has ever spoken, of the moral 
problems created by a system of selection 
by capacity and function, which leaves 
wide open to corruption those who are 
not ‘selected’: ‘especially those who, not 
selected for advanced education or train- 
ing, may feel an obscure but powerful 
sense of rejection.’ 

The Norwood attempt at egalitarian- 
ism, that brave assertion that everyone is 

different but all are equally good, has 
broken down. And the tripartite system, 
says the Crowther committee, has not 
really developed as a national system. Yet 
. the Christian, like the utilitarian, still 
| needs to explore further the meaning of 
equality. Being equal in the sight of God 


_ is still something of a mystery while there 


. is no equality in the sight of the psycho- 


{ 
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logist. Both reports assume that there is 
still something to be done here: in the 
assertion of ‘rights’ (equality means the 
assertion of every man’s right to certain 
minimum provision) and of increased 
social unity (equality means fraternity). 
Crowther sets it largely in terms of social 


. provision; Albemarle in terms of personal 
- situation and challenge. Neither sees very 
far ahead: we none of us can. But both 
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speak in a language and a tone that would 
have been impossible thirty years ago. 

The distinction between the two re- 
ports is curiously consistent. Crowther 
works with social surveys and figures; 
Albemarle with personal contact (neither, 
of course, exclusively so, but it is un- 
deniable that the sound of young voices 
comes through the Albemarle report, 
while the voices of Crowther are the 
voices of grave well-wishers of the young). 
There is thus more urgent awareness in 
Albemarle of the human situation of the 
adolescent, the bewilderment and sus- 
picion that develop in a fluid society 
under the ‘massive and belittling back- 
cloth’ of power politics, and the hostility 
to persuasion induced by a culture that 
speaks with divided and greedy voices. 
* “Tt’s all brainwashing,” they say fiercely, 
equally of those who would “sell”? them 
soap, records, drink, politics, religion, 
“the whole lot are out to brainwash 
you”. > 

Some of this difference arises from the 
distinction in the field of operations. 
Crowther was directed towards a com- 
pulsory part of the system, Albemarle to 
a voluntary part. Compulsion can be 
achieved by grave well-wishers (“You take 
this now, and one day you will be grate- 
ful’) while voluntary activities rely on 
immediate challenge and understanding. 
Now this is all very proper and justifiable, 
but it gives rise to the reflection that the 
old warriors for the voluntary system of 
schools, who seem to us now to have been, 
rather greedily, defending their own back 
yard against progressive planning, may 
have had a certain justification of which 
they were unaware. Their suspicion of 
state education, cast then in terms of the 
sanctity of their own prerogative, may be 
justified in a measure by the aloofness 
and detachment which have entered into 
the ethos of national education. And it may 
be that one day, just as the grammar 
school has begun to learn about education 
from the modern school, so the state 
system of compulsory schools may learn 
something from a lively youth service. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
the role of the Christian is much clearer 
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in the youth service than it is in the 
schools; and the two reports divide clearly 
on this issue. Crowther is caught firmly 
in the ambiguity of a ‘state religion’. Look 
up ‘Moral Education’ in the index, and 
you find ‘See under Religious and 
Moral Education’ (compare ‘Cambridge 
(see under Oxford)’). Pursue the refer- 
ences through the text, and you will be 
half way through before the word 
‘Christian’ appears at all (and then it 
appears in the phrase ‘Christian human- 
ist’). Sixth-formers, we are told, however 
subject-minded, can combine for certain 
basic studies, which include ‘religious 
instruction—or, rather, the very much 
wider field of everything that contributes 
to the formation of moral standards’. The 
fifteen-year-old is acutely in need of 
‘what the Education Act means when it 
refers, perhaps rather unhappily, to 
“religious instruction”.’ And when we 
try to discover why this is an unhappy 
label, we are left with the impression that 
to the Crowther committee ‘religion’ 
consists of ethical discussions coupled 
with the examination of certain ‘meta- 
physical assumptions’. 

There is nothing specifically ‘wrong’ 
with all this, but it is significant, for it 
arises from the assumption that religion 
is a means to good behaviour, and is 
therefore a proper activity for a state 
school. Compulsory ‘RI’ in a secular state 
looks odd, to say the least of it, but the 
mystery is solved if we remember that 
parents regard religious instruction as a 
prophylactic against sin. 

In contrast with this ethical preoccupa- 
tion, the Albemarle point of view is 
radical and existentialist. It pays tribute 
to the moral earnestness that set up youth 
organizations, but warns us against trying 
to hand on “something packaged—a “‘way 
of life”, a “set of values”, a “code”, as 
though these were things which came 
ready-made, upon the asking, without 
being tested in living experience’. It warns 
us too against the danger of using moral 
and religious terms that carry no mean- 
ing: ‘We have been struck by the great 
number of occasions, in the evidence pre- 
sented to us, on which words such as the 
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following have been used as though they 
were a commonly accepted and valid cur- 
rency: “service”, “dedication”, “leader- 
ship”, “‘character-building”. . . . But we 
are sure that these particular words now 
connect little with the realities of life as 
most young people see them; they do not 
seem to “speak to their condition”.’ ‘All 
sane affirmative speech’ Auden is quoted 


as saying, ‘has been soiled, profaned, de- — 


based.’ And therefore the young, who 
still, as the young have always done, want 
the ‘thing’, turn away from the ‘word’. 
The Albemarle report thus shows a 
more urgent awareness of what may turn 
out to be the central problem in raising 
the leaving age. We may keep these 
youngsters in school, but they must not 
be kept as schoolchildren. They must 
become the ‘fourth partner’ in the school 
situation as they are described as being in 
the leisure situation. They are not to be 
treated as ‘adult’, whatever that means, 
but they are to be treated as if they are 
there, and as if they count as persons, to 
be reached. Those teachers who have 
declared against the raising of the leaving 
age on the grounds that schools are not 
yet ready for it are probably thinking of 
schools as we know them. But the extra 
year will have to be something different 
from what we know. Indeed in certain 
aspects of its life, the present last year in 
the modern school needs to ‘grow up’. 
By fourteen, even less able children are 
tired of being treated as if they were 
thirteen; and their criticisms of religious 
instruction are levelled against its child- 
ishness and repetitiveness (‘Some parables 
and miracles’, wrote a modern school 


boy, ‘are repeated time and time again | 
until we know them inside out, back to | 


front or upside down. Take Joseph and 
his coat of many colours . . .’), and lead 
to the demand for open discussion and 
adventurous search: ‘I like a scripture 
lesson when you are at ease with the 


| 


teacher, when you can argue and have it | 


out with the teacher.’ 

There emerges here a clear difference 
in the situation of the Christian, in school | 
and club. In school, he can go on talking 
about ‘service’, making his class write it | 
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down and read it back; and he may 
never discover that he is not reaching the 
human situation. In the club he is soon 
aware; he must speak of realities, or no 
one will listen. To this extent, what is 
discovered in the service of youth bears 
on the compulsory instruction of youth. 
If we are to keep our boys and girls a little 
longer in statu pupillari we must learn to 
stand with them on their ground, or 
though they are reluctantly with us in 
body they will not be with us in spirit. 
The Albemarle triad, Association, Train- 
ing and Challenge, are thus applicable to 
the school as to the youth service: the 
making of community, with the new 
openness between the ‘types’ making for 
a wider, more permanent community; 
the training in skills, not only of hand and 
eye but of thought and judgment; and 
the challenge to the realization of the 
ideals that the young will respond to but 
not talk about. 

This radical unity between the youth 
service and the school is focused by the 
Albemarle committee in the recom- 
mendations on the training and status 
of youth leaders. Nobody wants youth 
clubs to be ‘run’ by a pack of ‘teachers’: 
yet it is clear that the task of the youth 
leader is an educational task, to be per- 
formed only by men and women who 
understand what education means. And 
if the school is to become relevant and the 
youth club to become serious we shall 
need a large increase in the numbers of 
able and dedicated friends of the young, 
leading by inspiration and realism, ready 
to be mixed up in the plight of the adoles- 
cent in our culture. It is probable that 


_here the Albemarle programme is more 
_ likely to be realized than the Crowther 
| programme. The numbers are smaller, 


| the financial problem negligible, the field 
| more exciting. It is not surprising to find 
. the Minister able to accept the whole 
| report overnight, while the Crowther 
_ report, with its intricate financial calcula- 


tions, is put aside as worthy of considera- 


. tion when the weather improves. The 


| 


same is true of the deeper issues. We can 
imagine the Albemarle scheme coming 
off: the great Crowther plan seems 


possible but unlikely, for even if we do 
succeed in finding all the bodies to put 
into all the classrooms, can we be sure of 
the persons ? 

This is no reason for not trying; and 
it is a pity that the Ministry has already 
rejected the heart of the Crowther pro- 
posals, which turn on a commitment now 
to a set of dates. If we miss the birth- 
rate trough, the whole project becomes 
harder. For this reason we ought to be 
ready to push out the frontier, even if we 
quail, as we do, at the thought of holding 
it adequately. It may be, indeed, that the 
wider frontier will widen the attraction 
of teaching; and that there will come in 
people to hold it who would not have 
wanted to hold the narrower one. There 
are many teachers in grammar schools 
who would not stay there if they had no 
sixth form work to present them with the 
academic challenge that their minds have 
come to need. In the same way, there may 
be some who will come into the new 
secondary schools because they are ‘about’ 
life instead of being ‘about’ school. If this 
happens, there will be a special role for 
the Christian, in making plain that 
Christianity is ‘about’ life too, and is 
something more than an ethical fairy tale 
designed to make people good. 


For Teenagers Only! 


In this book, written with club mem- 
bers largely in mind, Mr Reed talks in 
friendly yet virile fashion about the 
interests and problems of boys and 
girls who are just reaching independence, 
financially and otherwise, and are cap- 
able of thinking seriously about the 
meaning of their life and its relation- 
ships, responsibilities and possibilities. 
Commitment to Christ and membership 
of the Church are central to everything 
that is said, but religion is brought in 
very naturally and in a way not at all 
likely to put these rather suspicious 
adolescents off. A first-class book to put 
into their hands. 


1By Bryan H. Reed, pp. 63, Epworth, 35 6d. 


Table-talk 
R. P. C. Hanson 


APPROACHING the subject of the right place for women in the structure of the 
Church is rather like approaching the task of filling a drip-feed heater with oil 
while it is burning. The result may be an increase of genial heat and light, or it - 
may be a disastrous explosion. Nevertheless it is worth while calling attention 
to one not unimportant function which women are increasingly fulfilling within 
the life of the Church: they are increasingly becoming theologians. Sheffield 
University has just appointed a woman professor in theology; Hull University 


has just appointed a young woman to be 
assistant lecturer in the Old Testament. 
On the Continent, women have already 
won for themselves respect and position 
in the theological world. One of the 
authors of that miracle of informativeness 
and learning, the Alas of the Early 
Christian World, is a woman, a very 
eminent expert in Christian Latin. The 
Sorbonne has recently appointed a woman 
professor to teach Patristic Greek. 
Women are to be found as under- 
graduates in the schools of theology of 
all the universities of England and Wales 
(Scotland and Ireland, conservative and 
suspicious, are backward in this respect), 
but there is a group of modern universities 
where the proportion of women to men 
studying theology is higher than any- 
where else. In Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Nottingham and Hull they form 
almost fifty per cent of the total of theo- 
logical students. The great majority of 
these women after they have graduated 
teach religious instruction in secondary 
schools. Most of them are quite as well 
qualified in theology as most of the clergy 
of any denomination, and several of them 
are much better theologians than the 
average parson or minister. As the years 
go on, their numbers are bound to in- 
crease. It can be left to the reader to 
estimate what this will mean for the place 
and the function of lay people generally 
in the Church, and particularly for the 
question of women being encouraged to 


speak or preach or teach in churches. 
* * * * 

A candidate in an examination wrote 
recently that ‘Ananias and Sapphira in 
the Book of Acts were strongly criticized’. 
Criticism should no doubt be searching, 
but should it be as lethal as this ? Next 
time I hope to deal with criticism of the 


Gospels and in particular with recent — 


treatment of the life of Christ. 


An Atlas of Christian History! 


It takes several volumes to tell, in any 


but the most jejune form, the story of the — 


Christian Church throughout the two — 
development, — 


thousand years of its 
diversities and achievement. Grown-ups 
as well as children may well be glad of 
visual aids that make possible a grasp 
of this history as a whole. Here in these 
few quarto pages of specially drawn and 
over-printed maps it is displayed, from 
the Church of the first four centuries to 
the churches of the Anglican Communion 
and the World Council of Churches to- 


day. Into a six-page introduction the 
author, who is Vice-Principal of Ridley 
Hall, has managed to put a graphic 
account of the great epochs of advance 


and their outstanding figures. What more 
could be asked in such brief compass ? 


*By R. S. Dell, pp. 26, Philip, 4s 6d. 
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_ subject-matter in education, and that is— 
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‘ 


‘Christian Edueation in 


a Secular Society’ 


Sir Richard Livingstone 


ULTIMATELY, education is an introduction to the material universe and to the 
human being who lives in it. If so, some knowledge of Christianity is as essential 
a part of it as some knowledge of mathematics or science. A school which ignores 
it or fails to make it alive to its pupils is failing in an essential element of its work. 
A person who has no knowledge or understanding of Christianity is not fully 
educated. He may reject it, but he must know what he is rejecting. For the 
history of the world is unintelligible to anyone ignorant of a force that has 


affected it so profoundly, and, in a world 
badly needing some other aim to live for 
than material well-being, an even greater 
loss than this is to be ignorant of the 
Christian way of life. This is the 
justification for the provision in the 
Butler Act that religious instruction 
should be compulsory in every state 
school. 

But it is one thing to make a subject 
compulsory, and another to make it alive 
to those who study it, and there are 
obvious difficulties in teaching Christian- 
ity in state schools. The teachers in 
them are not necessarily Christians; 
and though any good teacher with an 
objective mind can trace the influence of 
Christianity in history, it is another 
matter when it comes to conveying 


' the idea of Christianity as a view of the 


world and a way of life. 

And the real difficulties lie deeper still; 
they are difficulties which affect the teach- 
ing of any subject in the curriculum, and 
they are the commonest cause of our fail- 
ures. As Whitehead said, ‘There is only one 


| Life in all its manifestations.’ This is a 


sentence on which we cannot reflect too 


- often or too long. Very few pupils realize 
its meaning, and too many teachers, if 


they have ever known it, forget it. Sub- 


_ jects quickly become merely subjects, 


existing in their own right, without 
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reference to their deeper meaning. History 
ceases to be the story of man’s adventures 
in the world, the record of his slow ascent 
from barbarism to our present civiliza- 
tion, of success and failure, of wisdom and 
folly, of good and evil, and dwindles into 
‘history’. Literature is not the record of 
all the thoughts and feelings which have 
passed through the human mind, but 
‘Eng. Lit.’, a subject for the GCE or a 
degree examination. I do not suggest that 
history and literature so studied are 
valueless; they are sources of information 
which educated persons are expected to 
have, and they can be instruments of 
intellectual discipline. But they are apt 
to have little interest for the ordinary un- 
intellectual pupil, and to have no signi- 
ficance for his life. He is like a person who 
studies pieces out of a crossword puzzle 
without any idea that they are parts of a 
whole. In the same way, religious educa- 
tion can easily become ‘divinity’, a record 
of facts, not a view of the world or an 
ideal of outlook and conduct. Or quite 
simply it can fail to come to life in the 
pupil’s imagination. 

Like another big innovation of the 
Butler Act, the secondary modern school, 
religious education has not yet fully 
found itself. In many schools, no doubt, 
it is working well, but not in all, and for 
this reason Professor Niblett’s valuable 
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book! on the subject is the more timely. 
It has the advantage of being based on 
the work of a committee of the Institute 
of Christian Education and on consulta- 
tion with numerous teachers. It has thus 
the realism and common sense which 
belong to practical experience. There can 
be few aspects of the problem with which 
it does not deal, though it may be re- 
gretted that there is no detailed discus- 
sion of the way in which religion can be 
best treated with children of different 
ages, at six, say, at twelve, at sixteen and 
later. Especially interesting are the 
chapters on the relation of religion with 
other subjects in the curriculum, such, 
for instance, as mathematics, science and 
art, with which superficially it might seem 
to have no connexion. 

Ihave only one major criticism to make. 
The book ignores the existence of Natural 
Religion. That is not a mistake made by 
Roman Catholics; it is an unfortunate 
legacy to the English religious tradition 
from the narrowly biblical religion of 


IW. R. Niblett, Christian Education in a 
Secular Society, OUP, 12s 6d. 


many of the early reformers. (Hooker, of 
course, the Cambridge Platonists and 
others never made this mistake.) Not 
only is Natural Religion a resource on 
which to fall back, if Christian belief fails, 
but some knowledge of it is necessary in 
order to understand the world in which 
Christianity arose. It was a world with 
great philosophies which have not lost 
their value. Plato and Aristotle were not 
Christians, but Christianity owes much 
to Aristotle in the formulation of its 
dogmatic system, and the Phaedo of 
Plato, whom Nietsche justly called prda- 
existent Christlich, is a great religious book 
(I am not thinking of its arguments for 
immortality, which belong to Plato’s 
time rather than to ours). One does not 
wish to overload the curriculum, but the 
study of religion in the sixth form ought 
not completely to ignore these great 
religious forces. This defect, as I think it, 
does not however alter the value of 
Professor Niblett’s book, which should be 
read by all teachers, and not only by 
teachers of religion. 


‘An important book ...an uncomfortable book. . . 
an exciting book . . .” Yorkshire Post 


Christian Education 
in a Secular Society 


W. R. NIBLETT 


This book is the outcome of the deliberations of a Study 
and Research Committee of the Institute of Christian 
Education, whose terms of reference were: 
To examine the practical tasks and objectives of Christian 
teachers in secondary schools in terms of their school 
situation, and in the wider contemporary social setting; 
and to consider how the Christian teacher can build up 
the attitude of pupils upon Christian foundations such as 


he himself accepts. 


Price 12s 6d net 
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The Book of Genesis in the 
Curriculum of the Upper School 


J. G. Harris 


i. The Problem 


THE problem which the teaching of Genesis raises is of sizeable proportions. In 
one sense it is part of the larger problem of how to teach the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament as authoritative or canonical for Christians. It is an old and 
complex problem. It faced the earliest Christian teachers and interpreters. An 
early solution, which is quite untenable, was propounded by the heretic Marcion, 
who was so greatly influenced by Gnosticism. He regarded the God of the Old 


Testament, the Creator-God, as inferior 
to the Christian God, the Redeemer, and 
so sought to divide off the Old Testament 
from the corpus of Christian Scripture. 
Marcion’s solution, however, was alto- 
gether too naive and facile, and it was left 
to a more erudite exegete to defend and 
: define for Christians the nature of the 
| inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures. This 
‘was undertaken by Origen in the De 
| Principis, and the Old Testament has 
/ remained ever since an integral part of 
Christian Scripture. Even so, the author- 
ity of the Old Testament within the 
Christian Bible needs to be restated in 
"every age in the light of developing know- 
ledge in science and the humanities as 
well as in the light of current theological 
trends. In no place is this restatement 
more important than in the classroom, 
where the difficulties may be freely 
stated, and for no book is it more neces- 
sary than for the Book of Genesis. 

What are the particular problems 
which the Book of Genesis is likely to 
raise both for the teacher and the pupil 
in the upper school ? It is here assumed 
that the bare contents of Genesis will 
already have been taught, and that the 
class is now ready to face some of the 
questions which the narrative is likely to 
raise for the intelligent pupil. The ques- 
tions which will call for special treatment 
may be listed as follows: 
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(a) the nature of the literature; 

(b) the position of Genesis in relation 
to present-day scientific knowledge; 

(c) the chronology of Genesis ; 

(d) the interpretation of Genesis as 
Christian Scripture. 


(a) The contents of Genesis read as a 
unified story, but the inquiring mind will 
immediately discern that the unity is only 
superficial. We are confronted from the 
start by the problem of duplications in the 
narrative—two accounts of creation, of 
the Flood, of the story of Joseph, to 
mention only a few. The question of how 
the book came to be compiled must 
arise early in the study of it. To air some 
of the theories offered in explanation, 
such as the Graf-Wellhausen or docu- 
mentary theory, may be necessary, but 
this is not without its difficulties. The 
solution to the problem of the literature 
will inevitably bring up the subject of 
oral tradition and the part it played in the 
compilation of Genesis as we now have it. 
Care must be exercised lest the suggestion 
that narratives like the primeval account 
or the patriarchal narratives circulated in 
story form may suggest a fictitious origin. 
Both the setting in life, der Sitz im Leben, 
and the affinity between the Genesis 
stories and those of other ancient peoples, 
like the story of the creation and the 
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Flood amongst the Hebrews and the 
Babylonians, may be used to explain the 
growth of the Genesis narrative. In this 
respect, the available epigraphic and 
archaeological material may be intro- 
duced to supplement the biblical ac- 
counts. But the problem of the literature 
will be by no means exhausted. Must we 
treat it as history, or myth, or parable, or 
fable, or legend, or saga? Whichever 
epithet we apply to the narratives in 
Genesis 1-11 will be open to criticism. 
Any epithet used must be most carefully 
defined. It will only be intelligible if it is 
made clear that Genesis is first and fore- 
most a religious document, that we are 
here dealing with events in a moral order, 
events which are recorded from a parti- 
cuiar point of view; namely, the basic 
moral principles which govern God’s 
dealings with the world and human life. 

(b) The budding scientist in the upper 
forms will inevitably raise the question 
of Genesis in relation to science. The 
question of how toreconcile the Genesis ac- 
count of creation and the current scienti- 
fic view is not likely to be bypassed. Who 
or what is responsible for the primeval 
atom ? How and when did the process of 
creation begin ? Does the Genesis account 
stand outside the limits of scientific know- 
ledge and investigation? Is there any 
point of reconciliation between Genesis 
and modern science? These and other 
related questions are the ones most likely 
to arise. The scripture specialist will not 
be called upon to square the details of 
the Genesis account with modern know- 
ledge. He will treat the text as it stands as 
a religious exercise in understanding the 
universe. The Genesis account of crea- 
tion is a piece of religious history, not 
scientific writing. Scientific questions 
were not uppermost in the mind of the 
writer. The view of God which was 
monotheistic, the absolute sovereignty of 
God, aid his lordship of the universe, 
were the main preoccupations of the 
author. Science may not accept the 
limitations imposed by such interpreta- 


ing. Genesis emphasizes the priority of 
God, modern science takes the view that 
creation did not happen by accident. It 
should be the concern of the teacher to 
teach some account of the origins of the 
universe as presented by scientists today. — 
Such terms as evolution, cosmology, — 
scientific observation and the like will be 
heard in the classroom, but at the same 
time it will be necessary to point out the 
dependability of categories of knowledge 
other than the purely scientific ones, 
which lie outside the range of pure 
science. Such categories include the | 
poetic, symbolic and existential, which — 
cannot be demonstrated according to the — 
method of the scientist, but which are 
nevertheless true. The proper approach — 
to the question of the Genesis account of 
creation and the scientific view is along 
these lines, and not by applying to 
Genesis any terms like pre-scientific, 
extra-scientific, etc. Science has its own 
province, but it does not include the 
theological or ultimate meaning in things. 
(c) The teaching of Genesis as a whole 
will run up against the question of the 
strange chronology of the book. Why have 
we genealogies and the remarkable ages 
of the patriarchs ? These last cannot be 
historical. Is it possible to estimate the 
date when events took place from these 
chronologies, as was once done with such 
precision by an Irish archbishop ? Obvi- 
ously such information must not be taken 
at its face value. The insertion of geneal- 
ogies may have been the historian’s device 
of pointing out the passage of time, 
although what the length of time may 
have been cannot be deduced from them. 
The figures indicating the longevity of the 
patriarchs are without historical value. 
There are inconsistencies within the book 
itself on this point and between the main 
witnesses to the original text of Genesis. 
So it must be frankly recognized that 
there is no value, either historical or 
religious, in the figures themselves, and it 
is futile to base any credence upon them 
as evidence of the time when the events | 


tion of the creation narrative; neither recorded took place. They have survived ' 
would the Genesis writer accept the in the text but are not indispensable to. 
limits necessary to scientific understand- it. | 
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(d) The foregoing questions which are 
likely to arise in the classroom are de- 
pendent for their answer upon the stan- 
dard by which we judge the Book of 
Genesis as Christian Scripture. There are 
some obvious difficulties, like the anthro- 
pomorphic view of God, the arbitrary 
way in which he acts, the low moral 
standards of the peoples, etc. On what 
basis can the book be claimed as Chris- 
tian Scripture ? This question leads on to 
a consideration of the media of revelation 
in this book and the nature and know- 
ledge of God which it imparts, and the 
relation between the divine revelation in 
Genesis and the Christian revelation. It 
will also include some consideration of 
inspiration and the authority of Genesis 
within the canon of Christian Scripture. 


ii. Teaching Methods 

We will give four examples of how the 
above difficulties and the principles dealt 
with may be treated in the classroom. 
(a) The account of creation 

It will be assumed that points like the 
meaning of terms, the order of creation, 
the style of the writer, etc. will be dealt 
with as the text is read, so that the way is 
prepared for the interpretation of the 
basic religious ideas it contains and the 
study of it as a part of Christian Scripture. 
All the details involved in this exercise 
cannot here be dealt with, but the follow- 
ing primary principles will be observed: 
(1) That to understand the creation is a 
religious undertaking, an integral part of 


' the teaching of religious knowledge. The 


| questions which the text raises are im- 
_ portant from this point of view, and not 
' for the scientific understanding of the 
’ universe. (2) The circumstances (Sitz im 
' Leben) in which this account of creation 


/ 


| 


was composed are relevant to the religious 
understanding of it. Reference will need 


' to be made, therefore, to the Babylonian 
epic of creation! to illustrate how the 
- biblical writer used it and reshaped it in 


1See Documents from Old Testament Times, 
ed. D. Winton Thomas, Nelson, 1958. [Itshould 
perhaps be pointed out that the book in ques- 
tion says, “Thus it seems very probable that 
the epic has no connexions of any kind or at 
any point with Genesis, and that each is sw 
generis’ (p. 14). Editor.] 
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order to proclaim through it a particular 
view of God. That was the religious 
motif behind the writing of the Genesis 
account. (3) The teacher will now be 
able to deal more fully with the religious 
ideas. The first will be the view of God 
here proclaimed, a view which is mono- 
theistic, and which gives precedence to 
God’s absolute sovereignty, his unrivalled 
power as Creator, his lordship over the 
universe. This view tallies with the 
Christian view of God and is a criterion 
for regarding the Genesis narrative as 
part of Christian Scripture. Having estab- 
lished the supreme religious motif it will 
be possible to deal with the order of 
creation, the purpose of it, and the place 
of man in it. (4) The view of creation here 
presented may form the next stage in the 
teacher’s interpretation. Here is an evolu- 
tionary, developing view of creation; this 
is an evolving universe in which there is 
to be discerned pattern, and in which 
provision is included for the means and 
the support of life in all its forms, includ- 
ing the life of man without whom the 
creation is incomplete. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss 
what teaching aids may be used in the 
classroom presentation of these principles, 
although many are available and useful, 
but to emphasize that some such prin- 
ciples of interpretation as are here indi- 
cated should lie behind the teaching of 
the creation narrative if it is to be made 
meaningful to the pupil and he is to see it 
as integrally related to the total biblical 
scheme of revelation and doctrine. 

(b) The story of Cain and Abel 

The crux of the difficulty presented by 
this narrative is the seemingly arbitrary 
choice by God of the animal offering of 
Abel and his rejection of Cain’s vegetable 
offering, and the severity of the punish- 
ment on Cain by his subsequent banish- 
ment. If this difficulty is to be faithfully 
dealt with it will be necessary at the out- 
set to explain the story of Cain and Abel 
as a story of human experience or of 
empirical human nature. The world as 
created by God had lapsed into sin, and 
in this narrative we have an account of 
how sin manifests itself and how it is 
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dealt with. Having established this back- 
ground the teacher will then be in a posi- 
tion to give a coherent interpretation of 
the story. The following principles may 
be advocated: (1) This narrative asserts 
the primacy of God, as did the creation 
narrative and as is the case throughout 
the Bible. It is God’s prerogative either 
to receive or reject any offering made to 
him. God takes other things into account 
than the nature of the offering presented. 
In this case he rejected Cain’s offering 
because there was already envy in Cain’s 
heart. Only when the inner life conforms 
to divine requirements is a human offering 
accepted by God—a fact which is con- 
stantly driven home by the prophets and 
Jesus (see Matt. 5.23 f.). There is no 
justification through works or offerings 
alone. (2) Both Cain and Abel professed 
to be religious men. It is his religious 
nature which prompts man to make his 
offering to God. But there was envy in 
Cain’s heart, so his offering was un- 
acceptable. (3) The story depicts the 
nature of sin. Here sin is portrayed in 
three ways: (a) It separates God from 
man and man from his brother or fellow 
man. (b) It prompts man to make a false 
defence of his actions, as in the case of 
Cain who tried to explain away his guilt 
before God (see 4.9). But God knows 
differently. The blood of Abel spoke of 
the hidden guilt of Cain. (c) Sin makes 
man restless in society, for Cain became 
a wanderer through his sin; he grew no 
roots in the society of his fellow men. 
(4) This story teaches quite plainly the 
gracious character of God. God branded 
Cain with the mark of his favour. In spite 
of his wicked act against his brother the 
divine love still reached out for him, and 
he was still under the firm protection of a 
benevolent God. 
(c) The story of the Flood 

The duplicate nature of the narrative 
of the Flood need not now detain us. Un- 
doubtedly it will arise in class discussion 
and may be dealt with along the lines 
already suggested. The historicity of the 
story will also arise. In this connexion 
some explanation of the distinction be- 
tween historical narrative and legend will 
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be required. The composite character of 


the account of the Flood may be de- 
scribed as partly history and partly legend. 
Considerable archaeological data are avail- 


able to the teacher in dealing with such a 
question. In teaching the inner meaning 
of the story of the Flood as Christian 
Scripture the following points may be 
advanced: (1) The purpose of the narra- 
tive is to promote an informed faith. A 
story of some such catastrophe as the 
Genesis story of the Flood is common to 


other ancient peoples, for example, the _ 


Babylonians. Underlying a narrative like 
this there is an absorbing purpose, 
namely, to instruct about the character of 


God and his dealings with evil. In this 
particular story some distinctive instruc- 
tion is offered. To this we should now 
turn. (2) The viewpoint of the narrator(s) — 


is that creation is undone by evil. Crea- | 
tion had once been seen to be good by 


the Creator. Now it was spoiled by evil. 


Therefore God could do nothing else but | 
create anew. (3) So we have an account of | 


how evil may be dealt with and the new 


creation brought into being. In presenting | 
his account the writer is interested in the | 


large question of God’s dealing with evil, 


and in two respects he presses the points | 


uppermost in his mind, namely (a) God’s 


deep hurt at the spoiling of creation by | 


evil, and how deeply he is affected by it, 


and (0) the fact that it is God’s nature to | 
oppose evil. (4) There is another side to | 
the divine character. God is seemingly ir- | 
rational in his choice of men to whom he | 
shows love and favour. There is no reason | 
why he should have chosen Noah. It is | 
clearly stated (Gen. 6.5-7) that all men | 


had involved themselves in the guilt of ’ 


the world. But the mercy and love of God | 
had singled Noah out for special favour. | 
There is no rational explanation of this || 
except that it is God’s prerogative to || 
show favour to whom he wills. (5) There ! 
is the image of the new creation presented | | 


in this narrative. Here is further illustra- 
tion of the extent of God’s mercy. If it) 


were not for this all men would perish | | 


in the waters of sin through which they ( 


pass. The Noah who passed through the: ‘| 


floods into the new creation was sinless. ; 


a 
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It was this image that Christian writers 
fastened upon when they wrote about 
passing through the waters of baptism 
and the new creation in Christ. 
(d) The tower of Babei 

A first reading of this narrative may 
lead us into thinking that its purpose is 
to account for the differences of languages 
in the world. Such a view is superficial 
and may be misleading. The narrative 
itself seems to be a homogeneous whole 
and free from the problems of duplication 
encountered elsewhere. Reference to the 
archaeological work of André Parrot will 
give some indication of the extent to 
which archaeology can help to make this 
ancient narrative live again in the class- 
room. But what principles lie behind it ? 
Those which are most apparent are: (1) A 
realistic assessment of human nature. 
There is in human nature a mixture of 
good and evil. On the one hand, man’s sin 
fills him with pride which impels him to 
assert himself before God as a builder of 
a Utopia of which he is himself the 
architect. On the other hand, the good- 
ness in man issues in a humble supplica- 
tion to heaven, a reaching out for the 
divine. This is symbolized in the building 
of the tower whose summit reaches to 
heaven itself. (2) It is this dual nature of 
man that gives solidarity to the human 
race, but divisions between men reveal 
themselves when they express one side or 
other of this duality. Thus there is 


- brought about confusion, division and 
| dissension. This again is symbolized by 
the differences of language. (3) It is into 
- this condition that God enters. It is part 


of his nature to come down to deal with 

human condition and need as it actually 

exists. The Bible never ceases to lay stress 

upon God’s condescension in coming 

down to meet man as he is. There is here 

again the recurrent theme of God’s mercy 

and love. 

FOR FURTHER READING: 

H. H. Hahn, The Old Testament in 
Modern Research, SCM Press, 1956. 

S. H. Hooke, In the Beginning (Clarendon 
Bible 6), OUP, 1947. 

Alan Richardson, Genesis 1-xI (Torch 
Bible Commentaries), SCM Press,1953. 
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Doctrine in the Agreed Syllabuses 


Basil A. Yeaxlee 


IN the sixteen years since the 1944 Education Act was passed the agreed sylla- 
buses have been tried out over a whole generation of boys and girls in the schools. 


Some local authorities said, when adopting and issuing their syllabuses, that _ 
such experience might well lead to revision. Now it is in progress, as yet only | 
here and there, but doubtless the number of authorities undertaking it will soon | 


increase and they will recall or reconstitute their representative conferences as 


required by Schedule 5 of the Act. Looking ahead, the Institute of Christian | 


Education some time ago published its 
pamphlet, Agreed Syllabuses and their 
Revision. This offers practical sugges- 
tions on the provision for successive 
age groups and different types of school, 
the need for both specialist and non- 
specialist teachers, schemes of work, 
the relation of teaching to worship, and 
so forth. One section lays emphasis upon 
helping the pupil in the course of his 
school life not only to grasp the unity and 
continuity of the Bible as ‘one great on- 
going story’ but also to find in it the 
primary source of Christian doctrine. 
The newly published report of a com- 
mittee of the National Society on The 
Content of Agreed Syllabuses and Biblical 
Scholarship Today is principally con- 
cerned with the doctrinal approach to 
the teaching of scripture. Before 1944 
this would have aroused suspicion, alarm 
and even antagonism in many quarters. 
Sitting down, however, at some 163 round 
tables to work out agreed syllabuses, the 
accredited representatives of the churches 
and the teachers scarcely glanced at this 
old bogey. The Bible is the common basis 
for teaching in county and voluntary 
schools alike. What is it about? From 
first to last it is about God, his self- 
revelation to the men he has created, 
his perpetual providence and what he 
has done throughout millennia of history, 
and supremely in his Son and by his 
Spirit, ‘for us men and for our salvation’. 
In other words, this is the teaching 
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embodied in all the varied literature | 


of which the Bible consists and the 
history and biography which are its 
framework: it is doctrine. 

By biblical scholarship today, then, the 
committee means something more than 
the view of the origin, relationship and 
character of the books of the Bible gener- 
ally accepted by Christian scholars and 
taught in all but one or two theological 
colleges and in the training colleges and 
university departments of education in 


this country. The syllabuses in fact | 


assume this view, and where necessary 
explain it, so that it is seen to be positive, 
constructive and illuminating. What the 
committee apparently has in mind is the 
increasing emphasis among scholars dur- 
ing the last twenty years upon biblical 
theology—the doctrine, implicit and 
explicit, contained in the Scriptures and 
inseparable from them, as distinguished 
from ‘systematic’ or ‘dogmatic’ theology, 
which seeks to elaborate a logical and 
philosophical system of thought. 

In effect the committee urges that more 
attention should be paid in the syllabuses 
to the interpretation of the content of the 
Bible from this standpoint. The key, it 
says, is in the Proclamation (kerygma) 


and the Teaching (didache) which scholars 


have enabled us to discern in the New 
Testament, particularly of course in the 
Gospels and the Acts: the Old Testament 
should be taught as leading up to this 
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and fulfilled in it, and more use should be 
made of the Epistles as explaining and 
reinforcing it. So far, indeed, does the 
committee go in this direction that it 
says: ‘It is suggested that an Agreed 
Syllabus should consist in the first place 
of an Agreed Statement of the principles 
on which the Bible is to be interpreted 
- and taught. ... The actual Syllabus can 
_ then be comparatively brief, especially if 
it is supplemented by a fully adequate 
bibliography.’ 

In certain important respects the com- 
mittee lays itself open to criticism. It does 
not take account of the extent to which 
the best syllabuses have set out to do 
exactly what it proposes: the Cumberland 
is a notable example, with its full intro- 
duction on doctrine, the Bible and the 
story of the Church, followed by very 
concise and yet adequate syllabuses; and 
the London takes as its basis ‘truths to 
be taught’, while others have the same 
purpose but different ground-plans. Then 
with regard to ‘the Teaching’ the com- 
mittee says “Teaching, in the New Testa- 
ment, consists in expounding the impli- 
cations of the Proclamation, whether in 
relation to moral behaviour or to human 
thought and experience. Both in the Old 
Testament and in the New there is the 
closest possible link between doctrine 
and morals.’ Here the committee fails to 
distinguish properly between the didache, 
as generally understood to include the 
teaching of Jesus, and to some extent 
about Jesus, in the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the theological and moral teaching which 
the writers of the Epistles base upon the 
person, the words and the work of Jesus. 
It also labours the point that teaching in 
the schools ought not to be merely moral- 
istic any more than it should be merely 
historical and literary. It would have 
served the common purpose of church 
and school better if it had devoted more 
space to the positive points so well stated 
on the last page of the report: 

‘The truths to which Biblical scholar- 
ship is recalling us today may be 
briefly and inadequately summed up as 
follows: 

‘rt. The Bible is first and foremost the 
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record of the Acts of God by which he 
redeemed mankind. 

‘2. God redeems men by incorporating 
them into the new community, the people 
of God, which was re-created in the 
Person of Christ, God and Man, by His 
Death and Resurrection, which are the 
key events to the whole of the Scriptures. 

°3. By life in the redeemed Community 
men are enabled to conquer evil, to con- 
secrate their lives to God and to fulfil 
their vocation as Christians.’ 

The committee’s final remark is that 
on this doctrinal interpretation of the 
Scriptures all the major Christian com- 
munions are agreed and that it is much 
to be hoped that the revisions of the 
syllabuses will reflect this remarkable 
unanimity. To this all who are called to 
work on the very responsible task of 
revision may well assent. But there are 
important considerations which the re- 
port does not mention. 

There is, for example, the difference 
between content, principle of interpreta- 
tion and technique of selection and pre- 
sentation. The ICE pamphlet emphasizes 
the necessity of selection in order to 
ensure not only that all the vital truths 
of the Christian faith are included but 
also that they are presented when, and 
only when, children, at the successive 
stages of their mental growth and in 
relation to their environment, are able 
to grasp them, making imaginative, 
emotional and intellectual response to 
them. Miss E. M. Pearson’s article in 
the last issue of this journal is a splendid 
exposition of this with regard to the 
teaching of young children. 

There is again the increasingly difficult 
problem of communication: theological 
or semi-theological phrases will no longer 
serve, even if once they did, and the 
substance of the truth they express must 
be made clear to children in their own 
idiom of language, ideas and experience. 
Moreover, teachers must be helped to 
see the biblical facts and truths afresh for 
themselves so that they may teach with 
minds vividly alert to the meaning in 
terms of contemporary everyday life of 
even such a summary as the committee 
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has given us. The ‘agreed statements’ 
which the committee desiderates should 
surely be written with this in mind. With- 
out any such formal statement the new 
Syllabus of Christian Education, issued 
by the City and County of Bristol 
Education Committee, exemplifies ad- 
mirably the right approach, with its 
frank and forthright insistence upon 
helping the child to know and love God 
and to respond to him in Christian 
fellowship. 

When it comes to drafting the material 
for class-teaching the question of how 
‘relatively brief it should be will need to 
be pondered in the light of experience. 
Teachers have criticized some syllabuses 
as containing too much, others as afford- 
ing too little. Obviously the too much or 
too little depends to a large extent upon 
the teacher—well-equipped or ill, want- 
ing to be spoon-fed or willing to work 
things out for himself, fortunate in the 
number of periods a week he has for 
teaching scripture or (more likely) im- 
possibly limited. The solution does not 


lie in running over the old syllabus and 
cutting it down or filling it out. Nor is 
the lay-out simply a question of ‘blocks’ 
of material, for a week, a term, infants or 
a sixth form. The teaching of both the 
facts and the truths must be progressive 
and cumulative, from the simplicities 
which a little child can understand to the 
answers which the school-leaver should 
be able to give to his own questions: 
What is the Bible ? What is the gospel ? 
Why should I be a member of the 


Church ? What is worship ? The essence 


of the National Society’s committee’s 
plea is that from the beginning of a 
child’s school life to the end we should 
be teaching him the Christian religion, 
the Christian faith, found in the Bible 
and in the whole story of God’s people 
in the world, from the earliest times till 
now. If we pay due regard to this, and to 
the other matters of which the ICE 
pamphlet speaks, the revision of an 
agreed syllabus should be a splendid 
task, not lightly handled and not achieved 
in a hurry. 


THE LIVING FAITH 
Book 3, Messengers of the Kingdom’ 


CANON T. G. PLATTEN, M.A. 
Principal, Saltley College, Birmingham 


The purpose of this new series is to provide an outline scheme in Religious Know- 
ledge for Secondary schools, and upper classes in Primary schools. The graded 
pupils’ books are stimulating and always readable, yet throughout are nevertheless 
scholarly and balanced; the whole series will be most useful to the specialist and the 
non-specialist teacher of Religious Knowledge. They are fully illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs and the teacher’s book provides extra material, references 
and guidance of particular help to the non-specialist teacher. 


Just published, Limp 5s 3d, Boards 6s 6d 


Already published, Book I ‘Jesus and His People’ Limp 4s 8d, Boards 5s 6d; Book 2 ‘The Promised | 
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Teaching on Jesus Christ given in 
the First Year of the 
Secondary Modern School 


| John Gray 


OF course everyone would agree that no syllabus would be complete without 
this. Disagreement only comes when we consider what should be taught, and 
“why, in the light of the difficulty of the theme itself and of the constituency 
addressed. Agreement about content, however, would ease the other problem, 
that of communication. As a first step towards achieving such agreement, two 
| rival views about this teaching might be examined, as these help to state the 
problem and to suggest possible solutions. 


For some, teaching about Christ in 
this situation really means teaching about 
the ‘Jesus of history’, and has as its real 
aim the presentation of him as an ethical 
- example or as an ethical teacher. One 
must sympathize with this concern for 
| the good life, but it is doubtful whether 

the method or the aim are as worth while 
as they appear to be. The quest for the 
Jesus of history, as Schweitzer has shown, 
? produced some strange results, and even 
| the ‘new quest’ of today is not presenting 
} the teacher with ‘facts’ in such detail as 
he might desire, and such as a class, when 
' stimulated, might require. This may en- 
- courage the temptation, to which some of 
the liberal ‘lives’ succumbed, to select and 
adapt biblical material in order to make 
Jesus appear to be that kind of twentieth- 
century good man, whom the teacher 
expects the class to admire. In addition, 
it must be asked whether the children do 
not need something more than to be 
shown the good, whether in Christ’s 
example or precept. Already some at 
least must be aware of that sadness of 
life, which Paul has so imperishably 
summed up in Romans 7, wherein the 
good is known and cannot be done, or 
has not been done. Has teaching about 
Jesus Christ not something more to say 
to this condition of young people than 
‘This is the way. Walk ye in it’ ? 

For others, teaching about Christ is 
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teaching about Christ the Saviour. The 
method here can often resemble preach- 
ing more than teaching. But such teach- 
ing is placing the emphasis, where modern 
New Testament scholarship places it, on 
the Gospels as good news. It remem- 
bers that children also need to be saved. 
The danger is that the teaching may run 
along conventional lines and be much 
more about sin than salvation—a ten- 
dency shown, for example, in so many 
of Isaac Watts’ Songs, Divine and Moral. 
The aim is to awaken repentance by 
arousing a sense of sin. The result is 
often failure at the level of communica- 
tion. Sim and salvation remain mere 
words with adult emotional overtones, 
and Kierkegaard’s jibe about ‘a jargon 
that has to be memorized about Christ’s 
suffering and death’ might well apply 
here. Moreover this use of abstract ideas 
is likely to retard development in the 
child who matures slowly. So he is 
rendered less capable, and not more so, 
of asking the question ‘What must I do 
to be saved?’ The Jesus of history can 
almost disappear from such teaching. 
The contrast between these fairly 
opposed positions could be further 
worked out in relation to the biblical 
material which each would use. The first 
would rely almost entirely on the Syn- 
optics, with a preference for Mark for 
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its incidents, Matthew for the teaching 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and Luke, 
especially for the good Samaritan. The 
second would be more concerned with 
Paul and with John, with Old Testament 
material used typologically, and with the 
prodigal son for its pattern parable. It is 
highly probable that both would produce 
defective Christologies, however orthodox 
the teachers. 

These two have been contrasted in 
their most absolute form, but other 
schemes and other teachers may combine 
them without ever relating them, and we 
are all aware of how we follow now the 
one and now the other without conscious 
plan. A fresh approach, then, seems to be 
required, critical of the content, alive to 
the problem of communication, and 
sensitive to the deepest needs of the class. 

If teaching is to be faithful to such 
aims, there are three essentials which 
somehow must be conserved. The first 
is to try to communicate what is often 
called the ‘Christ-event’. If a bygone age 
made much of Christ’s death in isolation 
from his life, it at least emphasized that 
God did something in Jesus Christ. In 
our desire to show that Christ lived and 
how he lived, we often fail to convey why 
he had to live our life and why it was 
necessary for him to die. We could 
sacrifice many details of the ministry and 
much background to the ministry, if we 
were able to make this point as simply 
and clearly as Paul makes it in the open- 
ing verses of Philippians 2, and to stamp 
something of the wonder of it upon our 
pupils’ minds. In simple terms what is 
required is to give theological significance 
to BC and AD. 

The second essential is to hold fast 
the truth that Christ was very God and 
very man. It is not that children will not 
accept this. They accept it too easily, 
and miss the offence of the God-Man 
(‘for this reason Christianity properly 
does not exist for the child’). But before 
they come to this stage at school, they 
have often unconsciously resolved the 
paradox, and their Christologies are those 
which the creeds were written to con- 
demn. Nor can we set them right by 


teaching about Chalcedon, but only by 
setting forth the Gospel witness in its 
totality, by never securing humanity at 
the expense of divinity, or the reverse. 


The third essential is to make clear the — 
true nature of the discipleship to which © 


Christ calls us—so demanding that in the 
end the first disciples ‘all forsook him and 
fled’. This emphasis is often missed in 
teaching, perhaps through some idea that 
Jesus should be a hero to the children and 
that they should like to do what he asks. 
But can Jesus ever be a hero like the 


heroes of this world? Both Kierkegaard, | 
and P. T. Forsyth have striking passages 
to prove that he cannot be. Very often the - 
attempt to make him such is a misguided _ 
application of psychological thinking | 


about children’s interests and needs to a 
situation where it does not apply. His call 


to committed, costly, sacrificial living is — 
glossed over, and with it that element in | 
his own life is concealed, so that all is 
Galilean springtime, and following is | 
easy. The converse is also true, that his | 
radical demand to take up the cross comes | 
to be expressed in terms of a puritan | 
asceticism, which is proclaimed as good | 
with his name for sanction. But we must | 
be as clear about his demand as we are | 


about his succour. 


These emphases can only be secured | 
in the setting of the first year of the | 
secondary modern school by careful | 
selection and handling of biblical material, | 


and the following is an attempt to suggest 
how this might be done. 


At this stage in the school, teaching | 
about Jesus Christ should follow upon | 
some Old Testament teaching and be | 
followed in turn by some teaching on the | 
early Church and the Church today. | 
Christ then comes in his proper place as | 


‘the Saviour promised long’, who ‘still is | 


ours today’. The Old Testament will | 
show how God works out his plan, and | 


how the plan is completed in Christ, and . 


applied in the life of Christ’s Body—the | 
Church. This should ensure that the») 
‘Christ-event’ element is not neglected, || 
especially if no attempt is made to give HH 
too many lessons on Christ. Teachers || 
experienced in this field speak of the H 
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only many isolated incidents about Jesus, 
a swift connecting and covering of 
significant events to leave a unified im- 
pression of the divine action in Christ. 
In order to achieve this aim, and for 
other reasons which practising teachers 
will readily recognize, the birth and 
childhood stories can be omitted as 
material for lessons. These will convey 
their message better in the devotional 
setting of Christmas services and Nativity 
plays. There is much to be said for a 
simple introductory lesson on the New 
Testament as the book about what Jesus 
did for men, and on the significance of 
dating events by his birth. A specialized 
lesson founded on early Christian preach- 
ing in Acts could follow logically on from 
this. (A summary of the kerygma would 
make a good entry for scripture note- 
books.) The first Gospel lesson—and this 
would follow well upon the Old Testa- 
‘ment lessons already taught—would be 
; Jesus preaching in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, as Luke records this. The 
| Isaiah passage provides good material for 
| discussing the needs of men which Christ 
| claims that he has been sent to meet. 
| Even the poorest pupils might be made to 
‘see both the literal and metaphorical 
| meanings of words like ‘poor’, ‘blind’, 
| ‘captive’. Such a discussion might indi- 
i cate the possibility at this stage of using 
' less ‘miracle’ material and concentrating 
‘more on the ‘moral miracles’ of which 
- Zacchaeus is the best example. Such a 
: miracle of forgiveness and renewal is the 
‘ miracle which Christ still works today, 
: and which the children themselves can 
: experience. (They daily ask for it in the 
-Lord’s prayer.) Concentration on the 
other sort of miracle, perhaps already 
excessive in the primary school, with 
pupils who cannot appreciate the inten- 
tion of the evangelist, may lead to point- 
‘less discussion on faith-healing or even 
| openly expressed unbelief. It is in line 
- with the present trend in New Testament 
scholarship to emphasize the claims which 
Jesus made for himself, and Jeremias’s 
work on the parables might offer some 
good suggestions. Such lessons can be 


benefit of giving to children who know 
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used to bring out the reactions of men 
and women to what Jesus said and did. 
Caesarea Philippi is a good central lesson, 
as all three emphases are really involved, 
and the reaction of Peter is so likely to be 
the reaction of the children who think at 
all about what is said. A special problem 
is how to deal with Christ’s death. Cer- 
tainly we must show its unfairness, and 
yet its inevitability in the light of the free 
decisions which men are making about 
him. It is harder to show that it was the 
‘determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God’, and yet Jesus’ own free choice. 
But the line of teaching already pursued 
opens up the way for this. Most difficult 
of all is to teach what his death means. 
Perhaps this is best done by looking at 
hymns on the death of Jesus and great 
paintings, ancient and modern, on the 
Crucifixion, so that some of the feeling 
of those who say ‘Christ died for me’, in 
song or in symbol, may communicate 
itself to these not very mature young 
people. Indeed the right hymn at morn- 
ing assembly and a good reproduction on 
the classroom wall may speak better than 
all attempts to explain. Of the Resurrec- 
tion narratives, the Emmaus road perhaps 
is best, but there might be something to 
be said for simply moving to the early 
Church with a lesson focusing on Peter’s 
different reactions in similar situations 
before and after the Crucifixion. If the 
class can be made to see why the coward 
now speaks with all boldness, the power 
of the Cross and Christ risen is most 
effectively displayed. Singing about 
Easter, like singing about Christmas, has 
much to commend it, and special lesson 
and carol services should be planned to 
supplement the teaching scheme. ~ 

In such a scheme straightforward 
ethical teaching, as well as parables from 
which it is hoped to derive a moral lesson, 
could be omitted. There may be a place 
for such teaching of Jesus with another 
age group and in another scheme, but it 
would not be appropriate to this. For the 
moment, right conduct can better be set 
forth in the standards of the school and 
the example of the teacher. Here the 
master aim is to show through the lessons 
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that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself. A subordinate aim will 
be to give content to words like ‘sin’ and 
‘salvation’. 

The early Church would provide some 
lessons, but these must be followed by 
some examples of the gospel at work in 
the world through the centuries. The 
conclusion to the whole would be a lesson 
based on passages from Revelation to 
convey God’s ultimate victory. All this 
—the ‘before’ of the Old Testament and 
the ‘after’ of the Church—is vital to right 
teaching about Jesus Christ at this 
stage. 

About the actual handling of lessons, 
only two brief points can be made. The 
first is that the treatment should not 
depend for interest on an excessive use 
of background material. Certainly Christ 
lived in his own time, which is different 
from ours, but religious teaching can be 
so historically weighted and Christ so 
imprisoned in the first century that we 
make it harder for him to be seen as ‘the 
same . . . today’. Increased detail in 
describing Gospel events can easily be 


confused with teaching at depth, when 
in fact meaning is being sacrificed to 
description. The second point is that the 
lesson could begin with a situation which 
the class knows, work back to the Gospel, 
and out again to life today by discussion 
or activity. An alternative would be to 
follow a Gospel lesson with a modern 
parallel. Relevance is terribly important 
for such pupils, and such methods help 
to keep what is being taught close to the 
‘situation in life’ of the class. 


Whatever we do in our teaching, we 


should show that Christ always calls for 
some decision to be made—a decision 
involving not merely word but action and 
indeed life itself. Teaching about Christ 
at this stage should raise the question 


‘Who do men say that I am? and 
should give understandably the New © 


Testament answer expressed in incidents 


and sayings, and set in the framework of — 


the Old Testament and the Church. Nor 
can we fail to have before us as we teach 
that other question ‘Who do ye say that 
I am >’ and to trust that it may be given 


to some to answer, “Thou art the Christ.’ | 
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ST MARK’S GOSPEL 5s THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 7s 
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The Religious Classics 


in Sixth-form Divinity 


Marion E. Smith 


SEVERAL problems face the teacher of scripture in the sixth form. At the be- 
ginning of the academic year the pupils seem little different from those who 
were taking ‘O’ Level just before the summer holiday, but before long their 
approach to lessons has changed markedly. With this change in the pupils, the 
method of teaching must also change. In particular, the urgent desire to discuss 
must be given some satisfaction. In other subjects specialization is beginning to 
reveal the depth of knowledge possible, and detailed information is required in all 


that is taught. The divinity lesson is 
similarly expected to provide detail, time 
to discuss, and a general survey of the 
whole subject. This is true of any sixth 
form, but in many there are also the 
difficulties which arise from the attitude 
of particular pupils. Some, in trying to 
think out their position in relation to 
religion, are perhaps in revolt against it. 
Others, influenced by their general read- 
ing, are temporarily humanists or free- 
thinkers, or, because of temperament, are 
emotionally attached to a form of religion 
they have not examined critically. The 
kind of divinity lesson described in the 
following paragraphs has been used in 
several sixth-form groups for one term 
of their two-year course. It proved to be 
popular among scientists as well as art 
students, acknowledged Christians as well 
as humanists. 

There are many writings, early and 
late, which contain religious ideas of one 


- sort or another. During the term several 
of these were considered, and the ideas 


and outlook of the writers were dis- 
cussed. This material served many pur- 
poses. All were agreed that, religion apart, 
something should be known about these 
works before leaving school. Discussion 
arising from a particular writer’s com- 
ments, or from the religious position 
implied in his writing, seemed to most 
people closely related to everyday life, 
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and consequently of more vital interest 
than many themes offered for discussion. 
Occasionally there was overlapping with 
books studied in English lessons, but the 
approach was different, and a more 
thorough acquaintance with the text was 
useful. 

The choice of material was extensive, 
and the preference of teacher and taught 
could be considered. Possibilities were 
listed and a choice made in accordance 
with the number of lessons in the term. 
The following is a list of some of the 
works chosen. St Augustine’s Confes- 
stons; Bunyan’s Grace Abounding: Mil- 
ton’s poems; Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; 
John Donne’s poems and sermons; 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s The Imitation of 
Christ; Jeremy Taylor’s prose writings; 
the poems of Blake, Hopkins, Herbert, 
Thompson, Browning, and Auden; 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History; poems and 
plays of T. S. Eliot; early and medieval 
anonymous poems. This list can easily be 
extended, and for those interested in 
French or Russian, the works of Voltaire, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy could be in- 
cluded. 

The method varied according to the 
nature and ability of the groups. The most 
useful and successful plan was to allot a 
writer to each person and give a date by 
which a short talk was to be ready. In 
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some cases a talk would occupy a whole 
period; in others two talks might be fitted 
into one lesson. Some guidance was given 
in the preparation of these talks, but there 
was plenty of scope for original ideas. In 
some circumstances pupils could not be 
asked to undertake these talks, but, who- 
ever led the discussion, certain things 
were included. By way of introduction 
something about the life of the writer 
was given, and a little time was spent on 
the historical background. A summary of 
his writings was made, with fairly sub- 
stantial extracts read aloud. These pas- 
sages were assigned to selected and pre- 
pared readers, so that the talk was varied 
with these illustrations and others were 
made familiar with the author. Copies 
of the text were usually forthcoming 
from home or library. This factual part 
usually occupied a little over half of the 
lesson, and the speaker was asked to 
select two or three ideas of interest which 
could be used as a basis for discussion. 
Frequently this discussion led back to the 
Bible, and often to a comparison between 
past and present views on some moral 
question. 

Some particularly interesting occasions 
linger in the memory. There was one 
sixth-former, of very moderate ability, 
who chose to read Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding rather than the more familiar 
Pilgrim’s Progress. She had rather a vivid 
turn of colloquial speech and summed up 
this book in a remarkably competent 
manner, keeping everyone amused and 
interested and succeeding in making her 
listeners as enthusiastic about the book 
as she was. Another, a scientist of ability, 
set on getting the greatest result from the 
minimum of effort, selected St Augustine, 
saying that since she had heard the name 
she supposed he must be important and 
therefore she ought to know something 
about him. In her talk, the philosophy of 
the time set out in the Confessions was 
admirably explained. In another year, a 
very quiet girl chose Thomas 4 Kempis 
as her subject and spoke with great under- 
standing and sincerity for the whole of 
the period. 

It would be easy to criticize this scheme 
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of work. Some would feel the Bible played 
too small a part. This kind of lesson was 
given in only one of the terms in a two- 
year course and, in fact, the Bible was 
frequently used. The biblical basis for 
Milton’s Paradise Lost was read, and 
Romans was studied in connexion with 
St Augustine’s ideas on predestination, to 
give but two examples. 

Another criticism is that nothing is 
dealt with very thoroughly. How can 
justice be done to so great a thinker as St 
Augustine in forty minutes? This is a | 
valid objection, but the intention of look- 
ing at his or any other writing was first of 
all to provide an introduction which 
could later be followed up, and secondly 
to find relevant and useful themes for 
discussion. As one sixth-former re- | 
marked, enough was said to make them — 
aware of what these writings contained, | 
and to enable them to look for similar 
ideas in other books they read. 

A third criticism is that there is little 
or no continuity in the themes discussed. 
This may sometimes be the case, but the 
more important religious difficulties regu- 
larly came to the fore. Even if this were 
not so, there is no particular virtue in 
following a planned series of discussions 
at this stage, and the genuine interest 
which came in spontaneous argument was 
probably of great value. There is also the 
criticism that too wide a knowledge is 
expected of the teacher. Sometimes extra 
reading is required, but this provides the 
chance to re-read old favourites, or to read 
for the first time some of those books 
which have long been waiting to be read. 


A Wall Map 
of the Old Testament 


The Epworth Press has recently issued_ || 
a useful pictorial wall-map of the Old | 
Testament. Printed in attractive colours | 
and containing interesting summaries of |) 
the history of the period, it is the work of | 
Estra Clark and costs 155. 


Children’s Games in 


Old.Testament Times 


K. Dora Earthy 


IN his vision (Zech. 8.5) the prophet Zechariah saw ‘the streets of the city full 
of children playing’. He must have remembered a well-loved sight which had 
impressed itself on his memory: bands of merry children, singing, dancing, 
jumping, running races, the boys slinging stones, blowing pipes or whistles, and 
the girls tossing balls at one another, or shaking rattles; perhaps both boys and 
girls imitating their elders at weddings or funerals. The children would not be 
impeded by any traffic, except perhaps some important man dashing past in his 


chariot, the metal plates on his horses 
jangling and clashing like cymbals (Zech. 
14.20). 

The toys which children probably used 
at most periods in Old Testament history 
were slings or catapults, balls, and small 
musical instruments, such as shepherds’ 
pipes, rattles, timbrels. 

The late K. E. Keith writes: ‘Slinging 
was an improved stone-throwing, prac- 
tised by children in every country. 
Originally a weapon of war (I Sam. 17. 
49 f.; II Chron. 26.14), it is still used by 
Syrian shepherds as a protection against 
wild animals, while a Jewish shepherd 


will throw a sling stone after his sheep, 
not to hit them, but to bring them back. 
_ Agriculturalists will use them to drive 
away birds.”! I can corroborate this, for 
an African boy once brought a sling to 


show me how he drove away birds from 
the rice-fields with it. The same author 
tells us that children in Palestine today 
amuse themselves with the sling. 

A ball is mentioned only once in the 
Old Testament, in Isa. 22.18. In this 
difficult verse two distinct words are used 
for a ball. There seems little doubt that 
a playball is meant, but I consulted Mr 
F. W. Robins, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., an 
authority on balls, and he kindly replied 
thus: ‘By the wording of Isa. 22.18, it is 


1K. E. Keith, The Social Life of a Few in the 
Time of Christ, Church Missions to Jews, 1950. 
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obvious that a playball is intended. I know 
of no other evidence of balls being used 
for play in the Old Testament, or, as in 
Mexico, for ritual games; but a ball or 
round object is so natural and common a 
thing in such connexions, that it is quite 
likely to be indigenous. In Egypt the ball 
is frequently illustrated and found; the 
scenes usually are of girls tossing the ball 
to one another. There are balls of ancient 
Egypt in the British Museum—light and 
dark blue panelled porcelain balls, stuffed 
with mud and hair; and leather balls, too. 

‘Stone balls are found on prehistoric 
sites. Lewis Spence, writing about 
Mexico, says that the ball there, half 
light, half dark, was coloured to represent 
the powers of light and darkness.’ 

(In Africa I found with regard to 
objects such as beads in initiation orna- 
ments, that the black ones represented 
death to the old life, and the white re- 
birth to a new life.) 

Hebrew children may originally have 
used hard fruits and even nuts as balls. 
At a later date even women played with 
nuts, for Keith tells us that the rabbinic 
law decrees that ‘a woman may not play 
with nuts on the Sabbath’. Nuts may 
have been used like marbles. 

The third kind of toys would be musical 
instruments, such as pipes like a shep- 
herd’s pipe for the boys; and timbrels, 
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them left-handed (Judg. 20.16; I Chron. 


rattles and small harps for the girls. A 
pipe seems to have been a pastoral pipe 
like those still used by shepherd lads in 
Palestine. One of the illustrations in Those 
Holy Fields! is of a youth standing under 
the shade of a tree, piping to his sheep, of 
which some are grouped round him, 
others are grazing some distance off. The 
lad has made the pipe for himself, shap- 
ing the mouth-piece out of some hard 
wood, and using two hollow reeds for the 
pipe. In Arabia and Africa such pipes are 
still used. I have seen one in Mozambique 
consisting of one reed only, but not used 
in connexion with sheep. 

While the boys had their pipes, the 
girls had their little harps, cymbals and 
timbrels. Timbrels are mentioned in 
Ex. 15.20, pipes in I Kings 1.40; Isa. 
5.123 30.29. 

Perhaps the chief physical pastime 
would be dancing. There are four differ- 
ent verbs used in Hebrew for dancing. 
The one most in use for children is 
raqad, and this verb is used in Palestine 
at the present day for children’s dancing. 
Dancing and singing often go together, 
especially in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

Foot-racing (Ps. 19.5), and jumping 
(Ps. 18.29) are other forms of physical 
pastimes. Swimming is referred to in 
Isa. 25.11. On one occasion a rabbi sug- 
gested that it was the duty of the parents 
to teach their children the art of swim- 
ming. 

Playing with pets is alluded to in Job 
41.5: ‘Wilt thou play with him as with 
a bird ?? Keith says this sometimes led to 
professional pigeon-flying and gambling, 
so the rabbis discouraged it. It is hardly 
likely that children would indulge in this 
form of sport. 

Jerome (fourth century) relates in his 
commentary on Zech. 12.3 that he saw 
large heavy stones which Jewish boys 
and youths handled and held aloft in the 
air to develop their muscular strength. 

The Benjamites were highly skilled 
with both bow and sling, and could use 


1§, Manning, ‘Those Holy Fields’, Palestine 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil, Religious Tract 
Society, 1874. 
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12.2). 


In Matt. 11.16 f. and Luke 7.31 f. we | 
learn more of the favourite pastimes of 


children, pastimes which must have per- 


sisted from Old Testament times. Our 


Lord said that some of the stiff-necked 
people were like children, who when 
playing in the market place, refused to 
take part in the games of the others, who 
cried to them ‘We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.’ 


The Rev. K. E. Keith writes: ‘Children 


readily imitate the doings of their elders, 


and a favourite game with the Jewish — 
children was playing at marriages and © 
A number of them would — 
gather in the market place. One would — 
suggest playing at a marriage procession, | 
and, producing a pipe or a simple reed, © 


funerals. 


would play it, expecting his companions 
to leap and dance. When they had had 
enough of this, some would propose a 
game of make-believe funerals, and forth- 


with would imitate the loud wailing of | 


Oriental mourners, expecting their play- 


mates to chime in with the doleful cry | 
and to beat their breasts. Sometimes ina | 
group of little children, some were sulky | 
and peevish, so that nothing would | 
satisfy them, and they sat in a corner and | 


grumbled.’ 
Reciting folk-tales of heroes must have 


been a favourite pastime. Keith says that | 


Isaiah’s ‘Song of the Vineyard’ (Isa. 
5.I-7) shows every indication of having 


been sung or recited before a public | 


audience, just as a story-teller reads his 
story in an oriental bazaar today. Children 
would relate stories which they had heard, 


as they still do in Africa and other 


countries today. 


Propounding riddles and solving them | 
was a favourite diversion at festivities and 
wedding-parties. As examples of riddles | 
there are those of Samson (Judg. 14.12- | 


14) and Ezekiel (Ezek. 17.1-10). The 


word used for the ‘hard questions’ with | 
which the Queen of Sheba tested Solo- | 
mon is the same word in Hebrew as for | 


riddles. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


46 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, WCI 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR. Dr 
E. W. H. Briault, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, writes: ‘Many 
members of the Institute will already 
know that our invaluable General Secre- 
tary, Miss Juliet Sladden, is retiring on 
31 December 1960. She has served the 
Institute for over twenty-five years, first 
as Organizing Secretary under Canon 
Tatlow as Director, and for the last ten 
years as General Secretary. In this 
capacity she has carried the whole weight 
of responsibility for the general office and 
| headquarters of the Institute, and as 
Secretary to the Council and the Execu- 
tive Committee has been the person who 
has exercised a leading and a guiding 
influence upon the whole work of the 
Institute. All who have known her, and 
these must number a very large propor- 
tion of the membership, will wish to 
thank her with the deepest sincerity for 
the wonderful and self-sacrificing work 
which she has done for the Institute 
and for the whole cause of Christian 
education. 

‘The Institute is extremely happy to be 
_ able to announce that Mr F. I. Venables, 
M.A., has agreed to become Honorary 
Director of the Institute from 1 January 
1961. Mr Venables who is Principal of 
Culham Training College, will not 
relinquish that post until 31 August 1961, 
and the Institute is indebted to the 
Governors of the college for agreeing to 
his becoming Honorary Director from 
the date of Miss Sladden’s retirement, 
although he will be able to give only a 
strictly limited time to the work of the 
Institute until after his retirement from 
Culham, when he will be part-time 
Director. The Institute is appointing an 
Organizing Secretary to take general 
charge of the headquarters office. It is 
regretted that details of this appointment 
cannot be given at the time of going to 
press. 


R.E.—€ 
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‘The Institute is very fortunate in 
having been able to prevail upon so dis- 
tinguished an educationist as Mr Venables 
to become its Honorary Director. 

‘In 1954 the University of Oxford 
granted him an honorary M.A. degree 
because of his work for education. Some 
years ago he helped to produce the ICE 
pamphlet on the Teaching of Doctrine, 
with the Rev. R. C. Walton, Canon 
Leonard Hodgson and others. He was 
Chairman of the Principals’ Panel of the 
ATCDE in 1956-57 and Chairman of the 
ATCDE in 1958-59, and has been on 
their Executive Committee since 1955. 
He is now a member of the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and 
Supply of Teachers and of the Educa- 
tion Department of the British Council 
of Churches. He has also been Chairman 
for two years of the Principals of the 
Church Training Colleges. With his son, 
and in earlier days with a friend, he 
produced four textbooks in English 
which are distinguished by the fact that 
all of them contain reading with a 
markedly religious content. 

‘All members of the Institute will 
welcome him to his new task and will 
wish him every success and happiness 
in it.’ 


SUMMER CONFERENCES. Miss Sladden 
attended the Scottish Conference on 
Christian Education at St Andrews in 
July. This was the thirteenth of the 
series begun in 1949, largely through the 
initiative of members of the Institute, and 
now organized by a special conference 
committee of teachers, lecturers and 
representatives of the Church of Scotland 
and of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land. There were I50 present at this 
conference. Courses of lectures were 
given by Dr William Barclay of Glasgow 
University on the First Epistle of St Paul 
to the Corinthians, and by Dr W. D. 
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McHardy, Professor of Old Testament 
Studies at London University until the 
end of the last session, now Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford; his lectures were on the Bible in 
Ancient and Modern Versions. 

Mr Bache was present at the Student 
Christian Movement General Conference 
at Swanwick. He reports as follows: 
‘The title given was Secular Saints, the 
object being to examine the task of the 
Church in the world today, and to define 
the obligations and opportunities of the 
individual Christian in his capacity as an 
integral member of the Church. The 
conference was in every sense lively, and 
as a result, bore the stamp of positive 
enthusiasm. If there was insufficient 
time for some aspects of a very wide 
programme, at least many avenues were 
opened up for future pursuit, under 
what should prove to be an abiding 
stimulus. More than three hundred 
members attended, with a large propor- 
tion of Overseas and Continental stu- 
dents among them.’ 

Miss Clark attended part of the Vaca- 
tion Term for Biblical Study at Oxford in 
August. She reports: ‘It was well attended, 
and the members included a number 
belonging to the ICE. As always, a high 
academic level was maintained both in the 
courses and in the individual lectures, 
and the addition of beginners’ classes in 
Hebrew and Greek and intermediate 
classes in Hebrew to the readings for 
advanced students in these languages 
was greatly appreciated.’ 

A conference in Ambleside from 29 
August to 2 September was organized 
by the Institute in conjunction with 
SCM in Schools, and attracted the 
maximum number who could be accepted. 
The chief lecturers were Professor A. S. 
Herbert on the Work of the Holy Spirit 
and Dr G. D. Yarnold on Religion and 
Science, 


CELEBRATION OF EDINBURGH IQIO. 
Our Overseas Secretary, the Rev. R. D. 
Rees, was present by invitation at the 
commemorative service held in St Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, on 14 August to 
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celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
World Missionary Conference of I910 
which gave such stimulus to the ecu- | 
menical and evangelical work of the | 
Church; Mr Rees was present himself at 
that famous gathering in 1910. He and 
Miss Sladden also represented the — 
Institute at a service of thanksgiving held 
at Westminster Abbey on 21 June as 
part of these Jubilee celebrations. 


NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. Recent | 
months have seen an encouraging activity | 
in the formation of new branches of the | 
Institute. Mr Bache attended, and spoke, | 
at a meeting in Northampton, to which | 
the LEA, local clergy and ministers and _ 
the Diocesan Director of Religious | 
Education gave their backing. This led | 
to a Local Association being set up in 
Northampton in February. In June, the 
enthusiasm of a small group of members 
came to fruition at a meeting in Win- 
chester, with Dr Lobb of the South- 
ampton University Department of Edu- 
cation in the chair, and resulted in the 
formation of a Winchester Association. 
Mr Bache spoke at this meeting also, and 
reported a keen and promising start to 
this new branch. 

Further inaugural meetings are ar- 
ranged to take place in September at 
Oxford, Ipswich and Barnsley, and in 
October at Bridgwater, thanks again to 
the impetus of the LEA, the churches and 
our members in the localities; in each 
case there is every prospect of a sound 
Local Association being established. 
Preliminary inquiries are also going for- 
ward at Newbury. 

These new members of the growing 
body of the Institute need your prayers. 
We shall be glad to supply further in- 
formation from headquarters to anyone 
living in the localities named, or in other 
districts where it is believed that an 
Institute Association might be estab- _ 
lished. 


CONTACTS WITH THE CHURCH. During | 
the past six months Mr Bache has spoken — 


to groups of church members, to meet-_ |} 
ings of clergy, and to candidates for the | 
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ministry. This is a significant develop- 
ment. Many teachers are aware of the 
vital part that can be—and in outstanding 
cases is—played by the churches. The 
awakening concern of the churches needs 
to be informed and encouraged, and the 
development of practising partnership in 
the field of Christian education must be 
one of our major concerns in the imme- 
diate future. 


HOLIDAY IN BAVARIA. One of our 
German friends has asked us to make 
known a holiday gathering of German 
and British teachers which is being 
planned by the Gemeinschaft Evange- 
lischer Erzsieger in Bayern, for the month 
of August 1961. It will be held for five or 
six days, at Tutzing Castle, Starnberger 
See, in South Bavaria; the castle belongs 
to the Protestant Church, and the small 
town of Tutzing is situated on one of the 
largest lakes north of the Alps. Places 
are offered to a dozen British teachers, 
men and women, at the modest charge of 
from 12s to 15s per day. The programme 
will be an informal one, with prayers each 
morning, music and recreational activi- 
ties. Knowledge of the German language 
is not necessary. 

Particulars will be issued in December 
or January, and may be obtained from 


_ Fraulein L. Hahn, Schlachthofstrasse 9, 
_ Swarzenbach Saale, Bayern, South Ger- 
many. An international postage coupon 


for reply would be appreciated. 


EDUCATION SUNDAY. It has been our 
practice recently, in conjunction with the 
Education Department of the British 
Council of Churches, to observe Educa- 
tion Sunday at a central service in 
London. This year the vicar of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields has kindly arranged 
for its observance at the 11.30 a.m. service 
at St Martin’s, on Sunday 23 October. 
The sermon will be preached by Canon 
Fenton Morley, and the Minister of 
Education will read the lesson. Members 
of the ICE and all who are concerned 
with education will be welcome to join 
the congregation. We hope that in many 
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churches throughout the country similar 
opportunities will be given for commend- 
ing the work of education to the attention 
and prayers of the public. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. This will 
take place at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 4 
January, at the College of Preceptors, 
2 Bloomsbury Square, London, WC1, 
and will be followed by an Open Meeting 
with an address from Dr R. E. Kalfa- 
Caulker, Commissioner for Sierra Leone 
and Gambia in the United Kingdom. 
The President, Professor M. V. C. 
Jeffreys, will be in the chair, and the 
recently appointed Hon. Director, Mr 
F, I. Venables, will be present. 


COUNCIL ELECTION. Under our con- 
stitution an election is held in alternate 
years, and one is due at the Annual 
General Meeting 1961. Those members of 
Council who have served for four years 
are due to retire, but may be re-nomi- 
nated. Members of the Limited Company 
under which the Institute operates are 
the only persons entitled either to be- 
come members of Council, or to nominate 
or vote. Anyone who pays the full sub- 
scription of 30s may apply for member- 
ship of the Company; a form of applica- 
tion is obtained from headquarters. 

The election procedure is as follows: 
the Council will shortly draw up its own 
list of nominations and send this to all 
members of the Company, inviting 
further nominations from them: the full 
list will then be presented at the Annual 
General Meeting where the election 
takes place. We hope that a number of 
members of the Institute who have not 
hitherto applied for incorporation in the 
Company will do so now, and will take 
part in the business of nominating and 
electing. 


EASTER VACATION COURSE. The 1961 
Course will be held from Wednesday, 
5 April to Monday, 1o April, at The 
Training College, The Close, Salisbury, 
Wilts. Particulars will be sent to all 
members of the Institute later this term. 


AMONG RECENT BOOKS 


The following index numbers are in accor- 
dance with the classification adopted in 
the ICE Bibliography: ‘for pupils up to 
seven years; *for those of seven to eleven; 
3for those of eleven to fourteen; *for those of 
fourteen to sixteen; *for Post-Certificate 
pupils; ®for the teacher (simpler); "for the 
teacher (simple but of value to all); ®for 
the teacher (advanced). 


Rediscovering the Bible, by Bernhard W. 
Anderson, pp. xii, 272, Lutterworth, 21s. 

Dean Anderson writes, he says, 
primarily for young people facing all 
sorts of questions about the Bible and 
Christian belief and finding biblical 
scholars and theologians ‘remote on some 
far-away cloud’. The book was wrought 
out in discussion with his own students. 
It shows how the Bible from end to end 
is the story of God in action, making him- 
self thus known to the covenant com- 
munity of the Old Testament and then to 
the Christian community in the New. In 
this stimulating and illuminating sum- 
mary and interpretation of the successive 
events which the Bible records, Dr 
Anderson iakes up in each chapter one of 
the questions so frequently raised against 
a background of what he calls ‘the 
appalling biblical illiteracy’ of our time— 
in what sense the Bible is the word of 
God, how we should regard miracles, 
what is meant by saying that God was in 
Christ, the centrality of the Resurrection 
to the Christian faith, and many more. 
Certainly ‘an exciting adventure’ in 
knowledge and thought, the book builds 
us up in soundly based conviction con- 
cerning both the historical and literary 
significance of the Bible and the essen- 
tials of biblical theology. 


An Introduction to Christian Doctrine, by 
T.E. Jessop, pp. viii, 133, Nelson, 12s 6d. 

Professor Jessop envisages as _ his 
readers teachers who take part in reli- 
gious instruction, lay folk in the churches 
and the many thoughtful people outside 
the churches who in seeking a satis- 
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factory view of life find themselves up 

against religious issues. So, he says, the 
book has to be undenominational: inter- 
denominational would be a better word, 
for here he deals with the great Christian 
tradition that is held in common and 
represented by the ecumenical creeds. 
He sums this up as belief about the 
nature of God, the work of Christ, man, 
the Church and the hereafter, and the 

only chapter in which he has to reflect | 
convictions which ‘remain divisive’ is 
that on the Church. He describes: he does 
not argue. He is singularly objective, 
yet we feel the glow of the faith which has _ 
sustained all Christian people for two | 
thousand years. Dr Jessop’s style is 
incisive without being dogmatic. There 
are few problems for those who hold, or | 
for those who are inclined to relinquish, 
the Christian faith in face of our present 
world of thought and action about which 
he has not something constructive to say. 
There could be no better guide to the 
facts and to clear, purposive thinking 
about them for either the teacher or the | 
sixth-former, and there is an excellent | 
bibliography. E 


Archaeology in the Holy Land, by 
Kathleen Kenyon, pp. 326, Ernest Benn, 
36s. The Archaeology of Palestine, by 
W. F. Albright; fully revised, pp. 371, 
Pelican, 35 6d. 

Here two of the most distinguished 
and authoritative archaeologists of today 
gather together for us the discoveries 
which are of significance in the study of 
the Bible. Dr Kenyon begins with the 
setting of Palestine in the history of the 
Near East, and carries us from the begin- _ 
nings of settled life there to the fall of the _ 
Hebrew kingdoms and the post-exilic 
period. Her own work at Jericho has 
uncovered the traces of human habita- | 
tion as far back as 8000 Bc—millennia 
earlier than anything previously known | 
even about Sumeria or Egypt. Naturally | 
this runs like a thread throughout the 
book, though Dr Kenyon is careful not 
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to claim too much for it. She treats her 
material very scientifically, describing it 
in detail which we are helped to appre- 
ciate by the abundance of magnificent 
photographic illustrations and unusually 
clear line drawings. Her concern is with 
successive cultures and the evidence for 
them. She gives us no impressionistic 
conclusions or buttresses for precon- 
ceived theological or other positions. The 
finds do in fact illumine and substantiate 
many Old Testament statements and 
strengthen the belief of biblical scholars 
in the reliability of the broad historical 
substructure of the Old Testament. Still 
more they enrich our understanding of 
the Hebrew and early Jewish way of life 
and thought, while they shed light on 
still unsettled problems, such as the date 
of the Exodus, in which connexion Dr 
Kenyon remarks that ‘it is clear that the 
process of spread and organization into a 
nation was a very slow one’. Her treat- 
ment of the biblical background is 
historical rather than theological, but it 
makes attractive reading and the book is 
of permanent value for reference. In her 
preface she refers appreciatively to Pro- 
fessor Albright’s original ‘Pelican’, re- 
marking, however, that archaeological 
discovery has made rapid progress since 
_ this appeared in 1949. Now Dr Albright 
| has brought it thoroughly up to date. 
- Dealing with the cultural developments 
- chronologically, he has four further 
chapters specifically on the Old and New 
Testaments. This is a book that every- 
body interested can and should buy. 


The Living World of the New Testament, 
by H. C. Kee and F. W. Young, pp. xviii, 
492, Darton, Longman and Todd, 25s. 
In a unique way the authors of this 
absorbing book combine history from 
Maccabean times to those of Ignatius, 
New Testament literature and the earliest 
second-century Christian writings, the 
life of Christ, the apostolic mission and 
the expansion of the Church and the 
essence of the abiding Christian message. 
The conception which binds the whole 
together is that of the community—the 
Jewish coming to its climax and preparing 
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the way for the Christian, the Christian 
emerging through the life and work of © 
Christ and maturing in thought and con- 
stitution in the apostolic age. The com- 
plete picture is finely proportioned, rich 
in relevant detail, and compelling in its 
presentation of a living God at work in a 
world no less diversified than our own. 
This book should kindle lively and serious 
interest in the New Testament, the 
Gospel and the Church among thought- 
ful boys and girls who want to think 
things together and think them through 
in terms of life and action, and not 
merely of textbooks and theories. For the 
teacher it provides a refreshing new 
approach to the great body of material 
which he feels that he ought to handle in 
upper forms, as well as an enrichment of 
his own knowledge and understanding. 


The Purple and the Scarlet, by Guy 
Schofield, pp. 222, Harrap, 15s. 

A journalist is apt to be impressionis- 
tic, but for this highly dramatic picture 
of the century following the death of 
Christ Mr Schofield has studied widely 
and deeply, as his pages show, the New 
Testament itself, the early Christian 
fathers, the work of biblical scholars, and 
the sources of Roman history for the 
period. His description of the follies, 
cruelties and vices of Roman emperors 
and their ladies shirks no details. Against 
this his portrayal of the heroic Christian 
community stands out with even greater 
vividness, though with no sentimental 
exaggeration. All this has a purpose. ‘In 
spite of many signs that there is in con- 
temporary Christian communities what 
their leaders condemn as lack of faith, 
and a falling away from former confi- 
dence, the longer view confirms that 
Christianity is the only religion that 
shows resurgent and conquering vitality.’ 
Mr Schofield exercises his right to formu- 
late his own conclusions about such 
matters as the dating of New Testament 
people and writings. Some are conserva- 
tive, some radical—for example, he attri- 
butes Revelation to the Apostle John, in 
the time of Nero, and the Gospel and 
Epistles to the Elder John whom he 
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depicts as most scholars do the Apostle. 
These, as he says, are speculations on the 
evidence. The great matter is that he 
takes us into the living world of conflict 
between Christianity and paganism in 
which the early Church took shape. 


Faith for Modern Man, by A. N. Gilkes, 
pp. 160, Faber, 12s 6d. 

The High Master of St Paul’s is 
neither a one-sided Christian nor an un- 
philosophical scientist. Religion and 
science belong together in any true under- 
standing of the universe and man. But 
Mr Gilkes, deploring the existing though 
lessening schism, discusses effectively 
not only the mistaken attitudes of some 
scientists to some notions of religion, and 
of some Christians to inadequate notions 
of science, but also those of some scien- 
tists to science and some Christians to 
religion. This makes exhilarating reading, 
all the more because it is so soundly based 
and has so constructive a purpose. Some 
will question whether Mr Gilkes’ essen- 
tials of belief, on which as a basis he 
holds that the disunity of the churches 
might be resolved, is an over-simplifica- 
tion, but that does not invalidate his 
main argument. Certainly this is a 
challenging book for the sixth form, to 
which it may well have owed its genesis. 


Pattern of Revelation: An Outline of 
Biblical Doctrine, by Delia Lyttelton, 
pp. 128, The Faith Press, 7s 6d. 

This is not a textbook in the ordinary 
sense, but a basis on which readers can 
work out for themselves, with the stimu- 
lating guidance given by the author, what 
the Bible teaches about God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the new community, the 
Kingdom of God, parables, miracles 
and eternal life. Key passages are given 
at the head of each chapter and there are 
frequent references to others as the study 
proceeds. A much-needed help in the 
handling of agreed syllabuses and in 
fifth or sixth form work on doctrine. 


Theology and the Cure of Souls, by 
Frederic Greeves, pp. ix, 180, Epworth 
22s 6d. 
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The teacher’s vocation is pastoral as 
well as didactic. Principal Greeves here 
brings together his experience as a 
minister and his task as a teacher of — 
theological students. His psychological 
concern is with spiritual direction rather 
than with the treatment of disturbed 
personalities. The book is in four parts— 
Theology and Pastoral Care, From 
Doctrine to Pastoral Care, From Pastoral 
Experience to Theology, and The Prac- | 
tice of the Cure of Souls. Among the | 
most important themes discussed are the _ 
relevance of doctrine to everyday life 
and the bearing of everyday experience 
upon our insight into theological truths. _ 
Teachers who are likely to find Mr — 
Greeves’ theological lucidity and practical _ 
wisdom most helpful are, of course, those 
responsible for the upbringing of boys — 
and girls in their middle and later ’teens, 
but he has made a contribution to the 
theory and practice of Christian educa- 
tion which is wider in its application 
than perhaps he had in mind, and cer- 
tainly a contribution to the deeper mutual 
understanding and more fruitful co- 
operation of ministers and teachers. 


The Discovery of Quakerism, by Harold 
Loukes, pp. 208, Harrap, 12s 6d. 

In this attractive book Mr Loukes 
brings biography and history to the 
service of interpretation, and all with an 
informality, and a touch of dry humour 
as the vehicle of deep conviction, which 
belong to the Quaker spirit. The book is 
not a portrait gallery or a series of dis- 
quisitions, but it portrays people, events 
and movements within the Society under 
the impact of social and even political | 
conditions, so that we see the strength 
and weakness, the narrowness and the 
breadth of mind that have characterized 
representative—sometimes exceptional— 
members of the Society or the Society | 
taken as a whole from the time of George | 
Fox to our own. If anyone wishes to 


understand the particular Christian em- | 


phasis of Quakerism in worship, thought | 
and action, this is the book that he should 
read. 
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THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


5.67The Story in Scripture, A Shorter 
Version of the RSV Bible, arranged by 
A. B. Davies and G. Henton Davies, 
pp. xix, 292, Nelson, 12s 6d. 

Most shortened versions are antholo- 
gies. This is what has been so much more 
needed—the essential passages in chrono- 
logical sequence, so that by reading 
straight through we may see what the 
Bible is and says, a path through the 
wood, cleared of the undergrowth. In 
seven pages Dr Henton Davies outlines, 
as in an etching, the scene, the story, the 
theme and the record. Chapter and cross 
headings further clarify the content. 
There are pointed notes at the end, excel- 
_ lent plates and very clear outline maps. 
The New Testament occupies nearly 
three times as much space as the Old. 
There is, unfortunately, nothing from the 
Apocrypha, but Dr and Mrs Davies have 
given us a book which should be widely 
welcomed and used in schools and train- 
ing colleges as well as by the readers 
whom the Adult Education Committee 
of the British Council of Churches had 
in mind. 


57The Gospel according to Saint Luke 
(Torch Commentary), by W. R. F. 
Browning, pp. 176, SCM Press, 12s 6d. 

Canon Browning is nothing if not up 
to the minute—and perhaps a little more. 
He would date Luke at AD 80 or later, 
dispense with Q and therefore assume 
that Luke takes from Matthew what is 
common to them, and interpret much in 
the Gospel on the typological lines of Dr 
Farrer, often seeing anticipations or 
parallels in the Old Testament which 
recall the ingenuities and the naiveté of 
Origen. He makes Luke more of a 
deliberate theologian than most scholars, 
or even plain readers, would find con- 
vincing. But this is a valuable and illu- 
minating exposition and in his introduc- 
tory essays Canon Browning discusses 
with much perceptiveness and point such 
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questions as eschatology (clearly dis- 
tinguishing between the Kingdom now 
and the Kingdom beyond time), the 
ethical teaching of Jesus (with a corre- 
sponding distinction) and miracles (inade- 
quate, in the light of current physics and 
deepened metaphysics, with regard to the 
nature miracles). These insights continue 
in the commentary, though at times (e.g. 
with regard to the feeding of the five 
thousand) this is too slight to be 
useful. 


5,7Interpreting the Parables, by A. M. 
Hunter, pp. 126, SCM Press, 8s 6d. 

By far the best part of this fresh and 
fertilizing presentation is the introductory 
account of the right and the wrong 
approaches to the parables in the history 
of the Church and of the principles which 
should guide us now in teaching and 
preaching them. In expounding the 
parables themselves Dr Hunter seeks to 
show in what circumstances and with 
what point each was originally uttered, 
and then what application they have to 
the different yet similar situations con- 
fronting us now. The dominant theme is 
the Kingdom of God, and Dr Hunter 
groups the parables under the headings 
of the coming, the grace, the men and the 
crisis of the Kingdom. He accepts the 
truth of ‘realized eschatology’ but is not 
careful enough to explain that this means 
not only that the Kingdom came in 
Christ, and is present wherever he 
reigns in the hearts of men, but also that 
it cannot come in its fullness till time, 
space and history are at an end, and the 
world beyond is the scene of God’s un- 
questioned rule, where he is all and in 
all. This leads Dr Hunter to a somewhat 
forced and unrealistic interpretation of 
certain parables, because the distinction 
between ‘now’ and ‘not yet’ is not made 
clear. Despite this, however, and also the 
fact that Dr Hunter writes primarily for 
preachers, every teacher will find in- 
spiration and guidance in this vigorous 
little book. 
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Church and State in Education: Another | 
Look at a Familiar Story, by John t! 


5,7 An Introduction to Biblical Archaeology, 
by G. Ernest Wright, pp. vii, 198, 
Duckworth, Studies in Theology, 12s 6d. 

Condensed with great skill by the 
Rev. Roger Tomes, with the author’s aid, 
from Dr Wright’s major and standard 
book, Biblical Archaeology (1956) this is 
unexcelled in showing the uniqueness of 
the biblical record and the distinctiveness 
of Israel’s faith amidst the pagan ideas 
and practices by which the Hebrews grew 
up and by which sometimes they were 
seduced. First class and first-hand archae- 
ologist as he is, Dr Wright’s consuming 
interest is to help us to a better under- 
standing of the Bible and the religion 
portrayed in it. His final chapters are on 
Palestine in the time of Christ and the 
Church in the world. He says ‘The God 
the Bible proclaims is the Lord of 
history. He is not nature personified or 
any element in nature. . . . The primary 
views which the Bible has about God have 
been inferred from historical events. This 
was what caused Israel to de-myth the 
creation myths of antiquity.’ His con- 
clusion is that while archaeology has 
necessitated the revision of some con- 
servative ideas and interpretations, its 
chief effect has been to substantiate and 
illuminate the biblical story at many 
crucial points. 
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Telling the Good News: Reflections on 
Religion and Education, by Francis H. 
Drinkwater, pp. viii, 288, Macmillan and 
Burns and Oates, 22s. 

For many years Father Drinkwater 
has been known as one of the liveliest, 
most commonsensical and most con- 
structive of writers on the principles and 
practice of religious education. He is a 
very liberal Roman Catholic and has 
been in the forefront of catechetical re- 
form. These collected pieces, many taken 
from The Sower, include articles on that 
topic, but they range widely over the 
problems of schools and teaching as a 
Roman Catholic sees them. Father Drink- 
water’s supreme concern is that children 
should be brought to know and live by the 
gospel. 
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Huxtable, pp. 15, REP, 1s. 
In his 


century ago, and why in 1843 and later 


Free Church people were opposed not | 


only to denominational schools but even 
to state provision of secular education. 
They feared infringement of political 
and religious freedom. Successive Edu- 
cation Acts have changed all that: “The. 
State is ready to provide Christian edu-— 
cation within the national system: are 
Free Churchmen now ready for that 
education in religion to be really religious 
and theological ? Do they desire to see it 


livingly related to the worshipping com- » 


munity °?? The change in the relationship — 
of the churches to each other is still more 
important than the Education Acts: 


questions about religious education, and 
to inquire what the churches can do 
together.’ “The “old guard”,’ says Mr 
Huxtable, ‘scarcely realize how unre- 
presentative of informed Free Church 
opinion they have become.’ In one 
point he is unclear: from 1870 onwards 
state grants for denominational buildings 


ceased; they were resumed in 1944 only — 


as a 50 per cent (now 75 per cent) contri- 
bution to the cost of rehabilitating such 
buildings but not to the provision of new 
ones. 


Religious Education in Theory and Prac- | 


tice: Report of Dunblane Conference, 
1959, pp. 91, Church of Scotland Com- 
mittee on Education, 121 George Street, 
Edinburgh. Free on application. 

Unlike the English Act of 1944, the 
Scottish Education Act of 1946 did not 
make religious instruction and worship 
compulsory but relied upon ‘use and 


wont’, which, in a country where the vast _ 
majority of the people are of one church | 
and the traditional good relationship | 
between ministers and clergy was made 
still more effective by the establishment | 


in 1927 of their Joint Committee on 
Religious Education, seemed the right 
way of promoting religion in the schools 
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Cadoux Lecture Principal 
Huxtable recalls the controversy of a 


‘Tee | 
has become possible to ask different | 


| 
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while avoiding all the risks of state con- 
trol and inspection. But how is this 
working out in times when the world is 
increasingly secularized, the Church has 
increasingly lost control of the schools 
and training colleges, so few students go 
up to the university or college with even a 
reasonable modicum of religious know- 
ledge, teachers are more and more dis- 
inclined, for one reason or another, 
especially in the senior secondary school 
(all pupils over fifteen), to undertake 
religious instruction, and many of the 
senior schools do not assign a definite 
teaching period to it at all? These frank 
and deeply concerned lectures are of the 
greatest interest to those responsible for 
any aspect of education, and present 
fresh points of view on what should be 
taught to juniors and seniors (including 
the equivalent of secondary modern), 
who should teach and why, the necessity 
of specialists (including ministers quali- 
fied as teachers), and what can be done in 
universities and training colleges to 
inspire and equip potential teachers. The 
lecturers are all men and women whose 
position and experience in teaching and 
administration command our attention. 
Among them are Mr W. F. Arbuckle, 
Mr R. W. Young, Dr A. C. Craig and 
Dr J. W. D. Smith. 


AGREED SYLLABUSES 


Syllabus of Christian Education, City and 
County of Bristol Education Committee, 
Ios post free, from the Education Depart- 
ment, The Council House, College 
Green, Bristol, 1. 

Beauty of form and significance of 
title mark this as more than a revision of 
the Bristol Syllabus of 1946. Believing 
that all education should be Christian 
in outlook, the Committee emphasize 
the fact that the purpose of religious 
instruction and worship is ‘not to make a 
theologian, a biblical critic, a moralist, or 


a Church historian, but to open the way 


for the Holy Spirit to touch the heart and 
mind of the pupil’. With this in view they 
discuss Christian Education, School 
Worship and ‘Is the Bible True ?’, adding 
an article on the history of the Christian 
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Church in Bristol, with notes on places of 
interest. The selection and arrangement 
of material for the primary school is in 
accordance with the spiritual needs of 
children and lays a good foundation of 
knowledge for the secondary stage, but 
care is taken not to present to children 
facts and truths beyond their capacity in 
successive years to grasp. The first two 
years of the secondary school syllabus are 
basic, after which there are basic and 
alternative courses, making it possible, 
up to the fifth year, to adapt the work to 
the ability and school life of the pupil. 
The admirable section for the sixth form 
begins with a concise statement of aims 
and contains outlines of a variety of 
courses, beginning with the Faith of 
the Creeds and not hesitating to include 
one on Marxism in the total of eleven. 
Relevant bibliographies are supplied at 
every appropriate point throughout the 
syllabus, which is indeed a striking, 
courageous and purposive one, bespeak- 
ing the devotion, competence (both 
scholarly and practical) and initiative of 
its anonymous compilers. It should be 
studied wherever revision is contem- 
plated or afoot. 


Agreed Syllabus of Religious Instruction, 
Warwickshire County Council Educa- 
tion Committee, pp. 89. A limited number 
of copies are obtainable at 7s post free 
from the County Education Office, 
22 Northgate Street, Warwick. 

The syllabus adopted in 1947 was a 
modification of the ‘Basic Outline’ pre- 
pared by a committee representing the 
churches, the NUT, and the AEC. It 
combined simplicity with adequacy and 
its general plan is retained in this revi- 
sion, with modifications suggested by 
experience. More has been provided, 
however, by way of supplementary notes 
and virtually the whole of the West 
Riding Syllabus chapter on the Purpose 
and Practice of School Worship has been 
incorporated. A new feature is a pocket 
containing the JCE Bibliography for 
Teachers of Religious Knowledge, which 
is revised more frequently than is possible 
in any agreed syllabus itself. This is one 
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of the syllabuses in which the teaching 
material is set forth in columns of titles 
and scriptural references, not obscured by 
explanatory comment. The brief sugges- 
tions on aim and method at the beginning 
of each part give real point to the lesson- 
topics which follow. There is a wise note 
on teaching the Bible in the light of 
modern knowledge. It was agreed that 
only one syllabus should be used in all 
types of secondary school and there is 
guidance (perhaps not enough) for 
teachers in shaping schemes of work for 
the particular types of pupil concerned. 
For pupils taking advanced courses after 
the age of fifteen, and for sixth forms, 
outline courses are taken from the West 
Riding Syllabus and vary in adequacy. No 
courses for special schools are provided, 
but the parts of the syllabus on which 
teachers might draw are indicated. No 
less care and thought have been expended 
on the revision than were given to the 
original; teachers are given a very clear 
ground-plan and are encouraged, as they 
should be, to do the building themselves. 


MORAL PROBLEMS 
>7God and the Human Family, by John 
G. Williams, pp. x, 169, SPCK, §s. 

The Lambeth Report of 1958 on ‘The 
Family in Contemporary Society’ is of 
great importance and significance, but is 
hardly in popular form. Mr Williams 
here gives us the essential contents of the 
bishops’ discussions and recommenda- 
tions, with the religious and theological 
considerations basic to them, in a book 
which is easily read though by no means 
superficial. The purpose of the report 
was to enable Christians to confront and 
decide for themselves in Christian con- 
science what is the meaning and purpose 
of marriage and the family, not only in 
its domestic setting, but in so far as it is 
concerned with the upbringing and educa- 
tion of children, the family at work, and 
the family in the world. A large amount 
of space is rightly given to the practical 
questions involved in family planning, 
including of course the use of contracep- 
tives and artificial insemination. On these 
far-reaching issues wise Christian guid- 


ance is given to parents, teachers and 
young people, who, as Mr Williams says, 
will in any case discuss them and with- | 
out guidance may easily do the wrong — 
thing. 4 


5:7The Image of God in Sex, by Vincent 
Wilkin, SJ, pp. 88, Sheed and Ward, 6s. 

The Roman Catholic attitude to sex 
is in some respects different from the 
Protestant, but is often misunderstood. 
The Chaplain to the Roman Catholic — 
students in the University of Liverpool 
begins with the theology of sex—‘the 
divided reflection at creature-level of the | 
fruitfulness which God has in unity’, the 
reflection too of Christ’s mystical mar- 
riage with his Church. This leads to an 
interpretation of Christian marriage which _ 
fundamentally is the same as all Christian 
churches teach. The ultimate aim is full- _ 
ness of life in communion with God. “The 
Christian family zs the Mystical Body in 
miniature’. Father Wilkin explains the 
wedding and the nuptial mass, and deals 
as gently as his church allows with mixed 
marriages. 


>7Tetters to a Prefect, by Thora Holland, 
pp. 37, Mowbray, 7s 6d. 
A Christian mother writes with 
admirable directness and sense to her 
daughter in her last year at boarding 
school about the problems and questions 
concerning sex and marriage which she 
and her girl friends are actually confront- 
ing. Very much to the point. 


57The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and 
Marriage, by P. A. Bertocci, pp. 143, 
Longmans, 8s 6d. »*’Human Nature and 
Christian Marriage, by W. P. Wylie, 
pp. 128, SCM Press, 8s 6d. 

Thoroughly commendable for their 
realism, thoroughness and psychological 
and religious soundness these two books, 
differing in approach and treatment, 
meet the needs of upper form boys and — 
girls and their teachers, looking for some- | 
thing more than Christian moralizings, | 
and of young people perplexed about pre- 
marital intercourse, whether or not they 
intend to be married. Professor Bertocci, 
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writing with American attitudes and 
social conditions in view, deals with 
‘necking’ and ‘petting’ and with the 
nature and outcome of young people’s 
temptations to give way, experimentally 
or prematurely, to their natural impulses. 
He does not begin with Christian prin- 
ciples and standards, but builds up an 
independent case for restraint and con- 
trol which, at the end, is seen to be wholly 
congruent with them, and indeed the 
expression of them, in the entire body- 
mind-spirit personality, as love of God 
and true love of the other. He might have 
made a little more of the enabling power 
of Christian faith and practice in this 
aspect of personal development and 
relationships. Mr Wylie, after an excel- 
lent presentation of Human Nature and 
Sex, Love, and God, devotes four 
chapters to Christian Marriage, the 
approach to it, the heart of it and the 
aftermath. He also discusses separation 
) and divorce, firmly maintaining the ruling 
'of the Act of Convocation, 1957, but 
insisting that the rules and practices of 
other communions must be looked upon 
with understanding as valid for their 
members and equally sincere in their 
effort to interpret and apply what Jesus 
| said. Both books show how groundless it 
is to regard the Christian ethic as harsh, 
arbitrary and remote from the facts. 


57Alcohol and the Christian Ethic, by 
T. G. Dunning, with an Introduction by 
H. H. Rowley, pp. 124, REP, 8s 6d. 

In contrast with the militant teetotal- 
ism of fifty years ago, preachers, parents, 
teachers and young people are often 
inclined to adopt a Jaissez-faire attitude 
to it personally and socially. Dr Dunning 
does not affirm that total abstinence is 
the only course for a Christian, nor 
does he overwhelm us with statistics 
concerning excessive drinking and its 
results. His purpose is to enable his 
readers to look clearly at the Christian 
principles which should control our 
habits and decisions. The book therefore 
affords excellent material for the teacher 
or for the discussion of the subject 
among older boys and girls. 
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5,7Gambling in English Life, by E. Benson 
Perkins, pp. viii, 128, Epworth, 85 6d. 
Dr Benson Perkins’ approach is 
scientific and historical. Briefly sketching 
how gambling has come to its present 
position, as an indulgence and a trade, he 
deals then with its social and economic 
consequences and with the legal position 
today. As a factual and sociological 
study by an expert this supplies a useful 
background for discussion of the problem 
from other points of view, but Dr Benson 
Perkins does not stop with an objective 
survey. His last chapter but one is en- 
titled ‘A Christian Judgement’, and here 
he sums up the religious and ethical 
principles according to which the ques- 
tion ‘Is it right ?? ought to be answered. 


6,7Race Prejudice and Education, by Cyril 
Bibby, pp. 90, Heinemann, 7s 6d. 

Prejudice is the operative word, for, 
as Dr Bibby shows, the differences 
brought about by heredity, environment 
and the mixing of populations which has 
gone on throughout human history afford 
no scientific ground for favourable or 
unfavourable discrimination. In his view 
the trouble is largely emotional—he has a 
chapter on the emotive power of words— 
and if there are some factors in the 
growth of racial prejudice which he does 
not mention, his suggestions as to how 
children may be helped to avoid pre- 
judice and to develop true ideas of racial 
equality will be of practical assistance to 
teachers. The book was commissioned by 
UNESCO and revised in the light of 
comments by representatives of twenty- 
six nations. 


5,74 Christian Commentary on Communism, 
by Edward Rogers, pp. 223, Epworth, 
Wyvern Books, 3s 6d. 

Mr Rogers traces the expressions of 
the idea of sharing in community from 
Greece and Rome, early and mediaeval 
Christianity, till theology and philosophy 
ceased to be the springs of social and 
political thought. Thence he traces the 
rise of modern communism as preached 
by Marx and Lenin and given form in 
Russia. He makes very clear what the 
doctrines are before coming to his 
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comment and to his final chapter on the 
Christian view. He has compressed a 
very great deal of fairly stated fact and 
sound critical judgment into a book 
which offers an excellent basis for those 
discussions which are too often little 
more than an exchange of uninformed and 
superficial opinions. 


PAPERBACKS 


There is a welcome increase in the 
number of reprints of important and 
valuable religious books. Among these we 
have Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy 
(Pelican, 3s 6d), a classic in the study of 
the nature of the human response, non- 
rational and rational, to the divine: 
Is the Bible Inspired ? (SPCK, Seraph, 
4s 6d), Professor John Burnaby’s construc- 
tive and convincing discussion of the 
progress in understanding the biblical 
revelation that has carried us from a 
literalistic interpretation to a broader 
and deeper appreciation of how the Holy 
Spirit works in men’s minds: Dr Fos- 
dick’s The Manhood of the Master 
(Wyvern, Epworth, 3s 6d), a series of 
daily Bible studies for twelve weeks: a 
new translation by G. A. Williamson of 
Josephus, The Jewish War (Penguin, 5s), 
so important as a contemporary back- 
ground book to the Gospels, and now to 
the Qumran literature: and a translation 
by L. Sherley-Price of the perennially 
delightful Little Flowers of Saint 
Francis (Penguin, 3s 6d). The Book of 
Common Prayer (SPCK, Seraph, 
4s 6d) is the Dean of Bristol’s well-known, 
widely used and excellently balanced 
account of Christian worship and the 
English Prayer Book. It has been revised, 
and is as good a general introduction to 
the true understanding of worship in the 
Church of England as we have. 


Dr S. B. Frost’s The Beginning of 
the Promise (SPCK, Seraph, 5s 6d) is 
a study of Genesis which shows that 
advances in literary, historical and scien- 
tific knowledge make this book, where 
they have been supposed to raise the 
greatest difficulties, not less but more the 
channel of the Word of God. In Pales- 
tine and the Bible, by Denis Baly 
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(Lutterworth, World Christian Books, 
2s 6d), a geographer who taught in 
Palestine for fifteen years brings out the | 
way in which the features of the country | 
influenced the life and development of 
the people. We Are the Pharisees, by — 
E. C. Hoskyns (SPCK, Seraph, 5s 6d) 

consists of two sets of college sermons by 
the great Johannine scholar, one vividly 
and searchingly bringing home our moral 
and spiritual likenessto the men who 
misunderstood and opposed Jesus, the | 
other containing wise advice on studying |) 
the Bible and a charitable but trenchant | 
discussion of fundamentalism. 


AIDS TO TEACHING : 
Pictures from a Mediaeval Bible, 
commentary by James Strachan, pp. 128, — 
Darwen, Finlayson, 15s. These fascinat- 
ing woodcuts from the Cologne Bible of — 
1478-80 are chosen as aids to new | 
insight into the familiar stories in the | 
Old and New Testaments and the | 
Apocrypha. They appeal to both children 
and grown-ups by reason of their quaint | 
realism and are a distinctive addition to 
the resources of the scripture room or the | 
library. 4 
&’The Film Strip.Guide. Seventh | 
Edition, REP, 1s. In nothing more than | 
the selection of filmstrips does the teacher | 
need the help of experts who have viewed | 
a great number of the available strips, | 
good and bad, and can offer critical com- | 
ments and suggestions. This is one of the | 
best aids obtainable, and is up to date. 
6,"Seeing Things, by A. J. Watts, pp. xiv, 
210, SPCK, 25s. This handsomely | 
printed, bound and illustrated sequel to 
the author’s No New Thing deals with 
much more than audio-visual aids. Mr 
Watts sees religious education as a 
whole—the opportunities offered under 
the Education Act, methods of teaching, | 
but above all the content and purpose 
of what is taught. To this he brings 
much experience from inside the school. — 
His principal concern is with Anglican | 
schools and Prayer Book as well as | 
Bible teaching, but he has much to give | 
to all keen teachers, chiefly in primary 
schools. 


Editorial Comment 


Too Old at Eighty ? 


THE article on ‘Children’s Games in Old Testament Times’ which appeared 
in the Autumn 1960 issue of Religion in Education aroused a good deal of interest 
among readers and prompted a number of inquiries about its author. We are 
glad to be able to satisfy the curiosity of those who asked for more information 


about Miss Earthy. 


She seems to have been a remarkable woman in more ways than one. For 


many years she served as a missionary on 
the Rand at Johannesburg under the 
auspices of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, and in other parts of Africa with 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. She did ethnological research for 
the University of Witwatersrand and was 
the author of The Social and Economic 
Life of the Valenge Women of Portuguese 
East Africa, published in 1933 by the 
| Oxford University Press. She also worked 
in Liberia and in Sierra Leone and was 
awarded the Diploma of the Institut 
| International de Sociologie of Rome. 
: Miss Earthy was a_ considerable 
linguist. She spoke several European 
languages and had mastered many African 
| dialects, and she took up the study of 
| Hebrew for the first time in her retire- 
ment when she was over eighty years old. 
- She wrote First Steps in Hebrew, a primer 
- on rather novel lines, which has not yet 
been published. Miss Earthy was eighty- 
six when she wrote the article which 
_ appeared in this journal, but she was too 
ill to correct the proofs and she died 
_ before it was published. Her letters to 
the Editor were delightfully lively and 
beautifully written, and it was a stimu- 
lating experience to come into contact 
with such a vigorous person even in her 
extreme old age. 


The New English Bible 


Before the next number of Religion in 
Education appears the New Testament of 
The New English Bible will have been 
published, and we propose to commemo- 
rate this most important event by making 
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our summer issue a special one devoted 
mainly to the new translation. The 350th 
anniversary of the publication of the 
Authorized Version is being celebrated 
in 1961 and we shall take note of that also 
in this special number. Several dis- 
tinguished scholars will contribute 
articles. Professor J. K. S. Reid has been 
closely associated with the work of 
translation and he will write out of his 
experience and knowledge. An article by 
Professor Basil Willey, King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, will deal 
especially with the literary merits of the 
new translation and of the Authorized 
Version, and the Dean of Winchester (the 
Very Reverend Norman Sykes) will 
describe the religious and _ historical 
situation in which the Authorized Ver- 
sion was produced. The number will 
contain a critical review of the translation 
by Dr William Barclay, and we hope also 
to be able to print the text of the sermon 
which Dr C. H. Dodd will preach in 
Westminster Abbey on the day of publi- 
cation of the work. 


Teaching the Parables 


Probably no other subject in the 
syllabus is more likely to be taught badly 
by an uninformed teacher today than the 
parables of our Lord. Opinion among 
scholars has changed considerably over 
the last twenty-five years and it is not 
easy for the non-specialist to avoid the 
pitfalls. We are therefore glad to draw 
the attention of our readers to an article 
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on the subject in this issue by Professor 
C. F. D. Moule, Lady Margaret’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. The article is scholarly, but 
it is written in such a way that it can be 
appreciated by the general practitioner 
in religious education and also enjoyed 
by the specialist. 

It is our policy to print authoritative 
articles on subjects which present special 
difficulties to teachers of religious know- 
ledge and to follow them by other articles 
dealing with the problems of teaching 
these subjects in the classroom. In a 
subsequent issue of Religion in Education 
two articles will appear in furtherance of 
this policy: one by Miss Margaret Avery 
on teaching the parables in the secondary 
school, and the other by the Rev. Alan 
Dale on teaching the parables in the 
junior school. 


The Buige 


For the past ten years or so the abnor- 
mally large number of children born at 
the end of the war has created problems 
for educationists: finding enough schools 
to house the children and enough teachers 
to teach them, for example. From now 
until 1962 a new, and perhaps a greater, 
problem will press for solution; for the 
children born in the peak years are now 


entering the phase of school leavers. | 
Whereas in 1956 there were 613,000 
children of school-leaving age, there will | 
be 857,000 in 1961 and 929,000 in 1962, | 
In 1963 the number will fall again to 
822,000. 
Whilst it is right to look upon this 
phenomenon as raising a problem, it is 
also possible to see it as presenting an 
opportunity. We therefore commend the 
point of view expressed, and the practical 
suggestions made, in a pamphlet recently 
published. It is Opportunity at its Peak 
and it is obtainable from the Church 
Information Office, Church House, West- 
minster, SW1, for 8d—post free. 


Tailpiece 
We have recently received from across - 
the Atlantic a ‘news release’ containing 
an announcement that seems full of pro- — 
mise. Teachers on the alert for new teach- 
ing techniques, whether in religious in- 
struction or in other subjects, will be 
especially interested in the suggestion 
that is now made available for the first 
time in pedagogical history. We can hold | 
back the secret no longer: the method is — 
‘sleep-learning’, and its mysteries are 
expounded in a book called Learn While 
you Sleep. Publisher and price will be © 
sent to serious inquirers. 
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The Christian Faith in a 
Scientific Age—(continued He 


A. R. Peacocke 


II (0) Miracles and the laws of nature (continued). The miracles of the New 
Testament cannot easily be set aside in the interests of some more ‘spiritual’ 
view of Christianity, for they form an integral part of the original record of the 
life of Christ. One-third of our earliest Gospel, that of St Mark, is directly or 
indirectly concerned with miracles; or nearly one-half if the Passion narrative 
is not counted.” There are three groups of miracles: (i) twenty-four healing 
miracles, including the three stories of raisings from the dead, (ii) six nature 


miracles (the stilling of the storm, the 
walking on the water, the feeding of 
the four thousand and of the five 
thousand, the turning of water into 
wine at Cana, the withering of the fig tree) 
and (iii) miraculous events in the life of 
Jesus—the Virgin Birth, Transfigura- 
tion, Resurrection appearances and 
Ascension. The scientist who is a Chris- 
tian is frequently expected to be able to 
‘pronounce on the validity of all these 
different events, and some scientists who 
are not Christians are only too ready to 
cast scholarship aside and to pronounce a 
verdict of ‘false’. The above rough classi- 
fication’ suggests that no single formula is 
likely to apply to all types of miracle and 
that it would be unwise to give any general 
verdict without examining the evidence 
for each separately. One must therefore 
‘suspect both undiscriminating rejection of 
and acquiescence in ali these miracle 
stories. 


1Jn the first part of his article (Religion in 
Education, Autumn 1960) Dr Peacocke dis- 
cussed the effect of scientific modes of thinking 
on the communication of the Christian faith, 
and began to examine the impact of scientific 
knowledge on the actual content of Christian 
belief. Editor 

“The figures for St Mark’s Gospel are 209 
out of 666 and 200 out of 425 verses respec- 
tively, according to Alan Richardson, The 
Miracle Stories of the Gospels, SCM Press, 
I94I, p. 36. mitt 

3Quoted from G. D. Yarnold, Christianity 
and Physical Science, Mowbray, 1950. 
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The modern theological approach to 
miracles does not indeed always seem to 
be aware of the difficulties of this feature 
of the New Testament both for the scien- 
tifically trained and for the scientifically 
conditioned. Most theologians would not 
now regard the miracles of the Gospels as 
proofs of our Lord’s divinity, as they 
have been traditionally regarded. In 
modern theology? the miracles are seen 
in their contemporary setting of the first 
century, when belief in such wonders was 
common and exorcists of demons existed 
in most centres of population. It is 
pointed out that, on the whole, the Synop- 
tists represent Jesus as reluctant to per- 
form such ‘signs and wonders’ in order to 
compel loyalty to himself through wonder 
at his power. But, as the Fourth Gospel 
emphasizes, our Lord did perform ‘signs’ 
whose true meaning was only to be 
apprehended by faith, that is, not by 
incredulity, but by personal trust in him- 
self. For Jesus’ contemporaries these 
signs heralded the coming of the kingdom 
of God in his ministry; he was the long- 
promised Messiah, God’s anointed Son. 
The signs pointed to who he was. Can 
they also be signs for us who, in a ‘scienti- 
fic age’, cannot help asking if the events 
really happened ? The currently favoured 
theological answer! to this is to remind us 


1Richardson, op. cit. 
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that all history is event-plus-interpreta- 
tion. Although undoubtedly true, this 
argument seems to imply a ‘take it or 
leave it’ attitude and the crucial decision is 
made dependent on whether or not we 
think the tradition handed on by the 
apostles is trustworthy. Such an approach 
creates a situation in which the suspicions 
of the scientist are greatly increased, for 
we could be basing our lives on legend, 
and the argument affords no criteria for 
rejecting any reported miracle, including, 
for example, those claimed by other 
religions. There is surely a profound dif- 
ference between the declaration that a 
given event happened in history and the 
declaration that an author described it as 
if it had happened. The task of theological 
scholarship and of the individual student 
is still to assess the evidence, however 
onerous the task may prove. It has fre- 
quently been pointed out how much 
our presuppositions affect our judgment 
on the evidence for the Gospel miracles.1 
If we think that, in principle, miracles are 
impossible, then no ancient evidence, nor 
contemporary either, will ever convince. 
But it is often overlooked in recent theo- 
logical discussion that even when we 
recognize God as Creator and as the 
personal agent of all being, and therefore 
accept the possibility of particular and 
specific action by him in his universe in 
unforeseen ways, our other presupposi- 
tions still affect our assessment of the 
evidence available. From what we now 
know of the development of the physical 
universe and of biological life, God must 
be seen as continuously active in his 
creation through the processes of evolu- 
tion and, if the prophets are to be 
believed, in human history and human 
personality. So if we are told that at a 
certain time and place, God acted in ways 
other than through his usual modes of 
operations, we are justified in asking for 
unusually strong verification of this 
event, just because it is unusual. But in 
fact such verification is not available; we 
have only the Gospel records, written 
from faith to faith, and no significant sup- 
port from other sources. Thus even if we 
1F.g.,in C, S, Lewis, Miracles, Bles, 1947. 
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believe in God as Creator, our assessment 


of the miracles will still be affected by our — 
presuppositions, especially by our know- 
ledge of other phenomena similar to the - 
Gospel miracles and by our judgment con- 


cerning Jesus himself. We know enough of 


the complex interaction of mind and body 
and of the importance of exorcism of | 


demons in some primitive societies not to 
deny outright the possibility of Jesus’ 
possession of healing powers. Neverthe- 


less many of the healing miracles are re- | 


markable by any standards, particularly 


the raisings from the dead. Thus, inevit- | 


ably, many Christians will find themselves 


having a scale of probability on which the _ 
various healing miracles are diversely | 


placed. Even so, most of the healings are 
likely to be acceptable, since they are so 


clearly consistent with what has been 
revealed of God’s nature in Christ and are — 
so deeply embedded in the traditions 


underlying the Gospels. Moreover we 
know enough to realize that they may be 


exemplifying aspects of the relationship of ° 


mind with mind and mind with body that 
at present we only dimly perceive. 

The third group of miracles, the 
events of Jesus’ life, also need not prove 
so difficult to the scientifically trained, 


once the uniqueness of Jesus has been | 
accepted. But, even to faith, the second © 
group, the nature miracles, seem parti- | 
cularly challenging to those who are | 
accustomed to deal regularly with scien- | 
tific matters. Unlike the healing miracles, _ 
they are not paralleled by any similar | 
observations elsewhere and, unlike the | 
miraculous events of Jesus’ life, they ! 
are not, for us, clearly associated with | 
any revelation concerning the person of § 


our Lord. This does not mean that the 
nature miracle stories are pure invention, 


for they probably originate from events, | 
not now discoverable, which revealed to | 


the disciples something of who Jesus 


really was. The walking on the water and | 
stilling of the storm, with their under- 

lying ideas of the mastery of God’s power | 
over the chaos of the sea and over the | 


demon of the storm, could possibly be 


interpreted in this light. Certainly the | 
miraculous feeding of the multitudes had | 
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a deep eucharistic significance to the 
Gospel writers, as shown most clearly in 
the Fourth Gospel. Again the miracle of 
water turned into wine at Cana would 
have a significance to a first-century Jew 
which can readily escape us today. So we 
can conclude that something happened on 
these occasions which revealed to those 
present the nature of our Lord and of his 
mission, but what it was that happened 
will continue to be obscure. In view of the 
evidence, and in view of the understand- 
ing, which science affords, of God’s action 
in the realm of nature, we may legiti- 
mately maintain a reverent and genuine 
agnosticism about the nature miracles 
without doing any violence to our belief 
that the universe originated in God’s will 
and without denying the Incarnation. 
Such reverent agnosticism about the 
nature miracles is justifiable not only on 
an assessment of the evidence, along the 
lines sketched above, but also because be- 
hind the whole question stands the 
mystery of what matter is in itself. This 
mystery is not merely a result of the 
abstract character of the mathematical 


theories which are currently used to 


describe the behaviour of fundamental 
particles, but is inherent in the equations 
themselves and the concepts that underlie 
them. Thus it would be rash to assert that 
God could not possibly initiate a parti- 
cular event in his universe because 


“matter is so constituted that it can 
-mever be so influenced by non-material 


agencies. Since we are in no position 
to assert what matter is in itself we 
are equally in no position to assert what 
non-matter may be and how matter could 
be affected by it. 

In the foregoing paragraphs no defini- 
tion of a miracle has been attempted, 
though the discussion began with the idea 
of miracle as the breaking of a law of 
nature. This seems to be unsatisfactory, 
and it has sometimes been suggested that 
a miracle is an event which reveals a 
‘higher law’ not previously known. But 
since this ‘higher law’ is one that assumes 
the intervention, within the usual observ- 
able world of space-time, of an agency 
assumed to be not normally operative in 
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it, the qualification of the word ‘law’ by 
‘higher’ does not resolve the fundamental 
mystery. This definition is particularly 
unsatisfactory in relation to a single event 
which is not repeated, since the word 
‘law’ implies regularity of an event and 
repetition under the same conditions. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory and, in some 
ways, the most biblical view of a miracle 
is to regard it as a ‘sign’ of God’s activity, 
whether it be in a common, ‘natural’ event 
or in an event which is unique. 

The attempt to reach a tenable position 
concerning miracles is certainly a com- 
plex and subtle operation. It would be far 
easier to describe them to the immature 
as completely false or completely true. 
But neither way does justice to the reality 
of the situation and both can readily lead 
to a later defection from the faith. The 
stage at which any given individual is 
ready to face the evidence for himself will 
always be difficult to discern. But this 
stage must be reached in order that the 
ultimate commitment of that individual 
shall involve his whole mind and will and 
not be based on false foundations which 
are likely one day to collapse. 

(c) The nature of man. In considering 
the impact of scientific knowledge on the 
actual content of Christian belief, the 
question of the nature of man may be 
instanced. The dichotomy between what 
is learnt in the biology lesson and what is 
taught as Scripture is here at its most 
marked. How rarely when speaking of sin, 
especially of original sin, does the teacher 
or preacher take adequately into account 
man’s evolutionary history, and the fact 
that most of his audience is perfectly 
aware of the outlines of that history ? Yet 
the Christian faith is wide enough and 
rich enough to have no fear of this insight 
into man’s humble origins in the physical 
universe which he now surveys as sub- 
ject. Within the New Testament, there are 
many pointers to Christ as the ‘second 
Adam’, proper man, man as he ought to 
be, man as God intended he should be. 
The very name ‘Adam’ means simply 
‘man’ and the title ‘Son of Man’, which 
our Lord especially appropriated to him- 
self, has deep undertones of the idea of 
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the true representative and representation 
of man in his proper being. In the light 
of this, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
taken together as they must be, may then 
be seen as God’s great self-giving act in 
history whereby the evolutionary process 
was lifted on to an entirely new level, so 
that men now have the right to become 
sons of God and the society of men can 
find its true unity through the Spirit of 
God working in it. The germ of such a 
rethinking of the faith is thus to be found 
deeply embedded in the historical revela- 
tion. It is also to be found in the thinking 
of some scientists. Thus, Julian Huxley 
has emphasized the new possibilities 
opened up by the appearance in biological 
evolution of human beings who can 
transform their own environment. 

A new situation has thus developed, 
for ‘the evolutionary process, as now em- 
bodied in man, has for the first time be- 
come aware of itself, is studying the laws 
of its own unfolding, and has a dawning 
realization of the possibilities of future 
guidance or control. In other words, 
evolution is on the verge of becoming 
internalized, conscious and _ self- 
directing.” One may have doubts con- 
cerning man’s ability to take on the role 
of God in directing the evolutionary 
process, but the quotation shows how 
biological evolution can be seen as evolu- 
tion towards a society of free personalities. 
It is the Christian claim that in Christ 
God has acted decisively to shape that 
process so that man in his freedom can 
truly and freely respond to his will and 
purpose. Such an approach may open up 
the possibility of a new insight into the 
meaning of God’s action in Christ. If it 
does this, it will have value not merely 
because it commends Christian belief to 
a biologically educated generation but be- 
cause it welds into a more profound unity 
our understanding of the Word of God as 
revealed both in the person of Christ and 
in the world he has made. 


III. The relevance of Christian insights 


1§. Mowinckel, He That Cometh, Eng. 
trans., Blackwell, 1956, Ch. X. 

2J. Huxley, Evolution as a Process, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954, pp. 13 ff. 
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to the science of today. For many years the | 


Christian faith has appeared to be on the 
defensive against the progressive erosion . 
by science both of what Christianity — 
wishes to express and of its modes of 
doing so. But it is completely over- 
looked by most scientists and technologists 
and only vaguely felt by most Christians 
that the Christian faith has a vital contri- 
bution to make in determining our atti- 
tudes towards the physical universe which 
we can now so readily exploit. This con- 
tribution has yet to be fully worked out, 


and it must be the task of scientists who | 


are Christians to fulfil the prophetic and — 
priestly role of the laity in this new situa- 
tion. For the present, three aspects of this 
contribution may be cited. 

(a) The moral dilemmas of the scientist. — 


That the scientist cannot dissociate him- 
self indefinitely from the moral and social 
consequences of his work has never been 
more strikingly shown than in the se- 
quence of events which led up to the drop- 
ping of the first atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Jungk has described! 
for us the dramatic story of how a group 
of some of Europe’s finest scientific 
minds, many of them refugees from 
Hitler, persuaded the Allied Govern- 


ments, and in particular that of the © 


United States, to try to obtain the atomic 
bomb before Germany. Reluctant as they 
were to use their knowledge and to bend 
their efforts in this way, it seemed to them 
that they were being socially responsible 
in a new way, since the victory of Hitler 
would have meant the ultimate annihila- 
tion of their kinsfolk in Europe. The 
moment of truth came in 1945 when the 
occupation of much of Germany and the 
discovery of scientific papers and labora- 
tories revealed that the Germans were in 
fact a long way from producing an atomic 


bomb. Shortly after this became known, © 
Goudsmit, one of the former European | 
scientists who was then working with the © 


Americans, remarked to the major who 
was acting as military liaison to the group, 
‘Isn’t it wonderful that the Germans have 
no atom bomb? Now we won’t have to 


IR. Jungk, Brighter than a Thousand Suns, 
Gollancz, 1958. 
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use ours.” To which the professional 
soldier replied, ‘Of course you under- 
stand, Sam, that if we have such a weapon 
we are going to use it.” Thus the military 
machine continued to work, in spite of 
the fact that the Japanese were on the 
verge of capitulation and in spite of 
anguished protests from many of the 
) atomic scientists themselves. Their appeal 
was still lying on Roosevelt’s desk at his 
death. According to Jungk, his successor 
was scarcely aware that such an appeal 
had been made and took the advice of his 
military men, and the bombs fell on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Looking back on this story, it is difficult 
to blame the scientists involved for not 
being able to foresee the complex inter- 
locking web of military and political power 
in which they were being enmeshed. But 
we may properly ask whether we are now 
giving our scientists an adequate under- 
standing of the society in which they live 
» and of the values which alone justify its 

existence, so that when, individually and 

corporately, they have to face decisions of 

great social import, they may be prepared 
| to see what is at stake and be helped to 
}make their decision. For many of our 
| young men and women scientists are in 
| fact continually being drawn into work on 
isuch matters as atomic weapons and 
i bacteriological warfare in the sacred 
i name of ‘defence’ and national security. 
| It is remarkable that, to many of them, as 
‘long as the work promises interest or 
‘ long-term security, promotion and some 
‘scientific reputation, the question of 
* whether the work ought to be undertaken 
: is hardly ever raised. It should be the aim 
‘ of those teaching our potential scientists 
-and technologists to give them enough 
i understanding of human values to ensure 
- that they will, at least, ask this question 
_ in choosing their field of work. It need not 
| be assumed that the answer will be against 
participation in the country’s ‘defence’ 
| programme. (Nevertheless, from a Chris- 

tian standpoint, one cannot help but be 

suspicious of a programme of expansion 
_of scientific training in universities when 

by far the largest single employer of 

scientists is the Government, and that in 
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the field of ‘defence’.) It is vital that our 
scientists and technologists should be 
aware of the consequences of the decisions 
they will be asked to make. The story of 
the atomic physicists shows that the 
really crucial decision is often obscured 
and may simply be the decision to join a 
particular project, and thereby implicitly 
to hand over one’s personal scientific 
potential to it. The physicists could not in 
the end stop the military machine of 
which they had become part. Thus these 
personal decisions of scientists and tech- 
nologists in a choice of career often have 
enormous implications which should in- 
volve their whole value-judgments and 
understanding of the purpose of life. The 
Christian teacher therefore has an impor- 
tant role in preparing his students for 
such decisions. Only a right relationship 
with God as revealed in Christ and a 
constant dependence on the power of the 
Holy Spirit can help to steer our scientists 
with all their potential for good and ill 
through the tangle of moral and immoral 
demands of the modern situation. 

(6) Stewardship. The idea of steward- 
ship of the resources of the individual 
Christian with respect to time, money and 
property has long been a part of Christian 
teaching, if often ignored. But the idea of 
stewardship in regard to the resources of 
society has only slowly gained ground 
among Christians. It has taken the rise of 
Communism, with its own theory of the 
use of the resources of society, to raise the 
question at all acutely in our minds. For 
the growth of man’s power over natural 
resources is becoming so rapid that it 
impinges on every one of us. One can 
hardly open the newspaper without see- 
ing the record of some dispute about the 
siting of an atomic power station or a 
road. Those of us who live in cities and 
fondly imagine we can escape to some- 
thing called the country are finding that 
the encroachment of oil refineries and 
atomic stations penetrates even to the 
most remote and lovely spots. Many of 
our most important social decisions con- 
cern such disputes. This is a consequence 
of the new power which man has of 
shaping his environment and thereby 
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himself and his society, as Julian Huxley 
points out in the book already cited. What 
has the Christian faith to say in this 
situation ? It is not inappropriate for it 
to point back to that ancient story of 
man’s arrival in the world through the 
will of God. ‘And God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them and said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth’ (Gen. 
1.27 f.). We have the picture of man as 
God’s vicegerent on earth, but always 
recognizing and consciously acting within 
the ultimate sovereignty of God. This is 
the ancient picture of the garden of Eden, 
of that Golden Age which may never have 
existed but which is comprised in the 
Christian hope that one day man will, 
like the prodigal, come to himself and, in 
realizing his proper end, return to his 
Father’s house where true sonship awaits 
him. But the ancient story, still under the 
image of a sequence of events in time, 
goes on to tell how man failed to hold that 
right relation to his environment because 
he lost his right relation to God. ‘Ye shall 
be as God’, said the Tempter, and from 
that moment man is depicted as set in 
opposition to his environment instead of 
over it. The truth which this story en- 
shrines lies at the root of the meaning of 
the revelation in Christ and suggests that 
the increasing contemporary dominance 
of man over his physical environment is 
within the destiny which God has willed 
for him. But it also reminds us sternly and 
unequivocally that this dominance can 
only be fruitful and for the good of all 
creation if it is exercised in conscious 
obedience to God’s will. So much of our 
modern technological achievement seems 
to be directed towards personal, commer- 
cial and national glorification in a way 
redolent of the fatal hubris which the gods 
of Greek drama never allowed to pass 
unpunished. 

It is not going to be possible to tell our 
budding scientists and technologists in 
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advance precisely what they are to decide _ 


in any concrete situation. This is part of 
their own creative activity under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. But here, 


as in other walks of life, the Church and | 


Christian teachers can prepare the ground 


so that the individuals and groups who are | 


involved in such decisions may know that 
in facing them they will be upheld by the 
strength and grace which the Church is 
called to mediate in such anxious situa- 
tions. It ought to be as much the concern 
of those Christians teaching science and 
technology that their pupils are prepared 
in this way as it is increasingly recognized 
by those who teach medicine that the 
doctor must be made to see that he is 
concerned with his patients’ 
welfare. 


(c) The sacraments. It is common to — 
decry from the pulpit the materialism of 


our present civilization and to point out 
that the Communist East and capitalist 
West are equally infected by this disease. 
But we sometimes forget that the Chris- 
tian faith is centred in one who was 
incarnate in this material world and not 
revealed in some level of spiritual reality 
from which the dross of matter has been 
refined away. William Temple has 
stressed this in a striking passage: 


‘Christianity is the most materialistic of — 


all great religions . . . Based as it is on 
the Incarnation, [it] regards matter as 
destined to be the vehicle and instrument 
of spirit, and spirit as fully actual so far 
as it controls and directs matter. Thus 

. . the sacraments of the Church are 
appointed means of grace wherein the 
Lord of the Church makes use, for His 
central purpose, of the character im- 


planted by Him in the constitution of the | 


universe as a whole.’! 


It has been said? that there are for us | 
two perfect sacraments by which the | 
divine is brought to us; the order of | 
nature and the person of Christ. In the | 
first we see only as in a mirror dimly, but | 
in the other face to face. But the two come 


W. Temple, Readings in St fohn’s Gospel, 
Macmillan, pp. xx, xxi. 


*C, E. Raven, Christianity and Science, || 


World Christian Books, p. 71. 


whole _ 
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together through the continuous action of 
God’s grace in the sacraments of the 
Church. When our Lord took the bread 
and said “This—my body’, it was an act of 
prophetic symbolism whereby the act 
really effected what it symbolized by 
placing a new value on the material stuff 
of the universe. This value was already 
implicit in the Incarnation, but in this 
sacramental act Jesus made it explicit for 
faith to apprehend, and it continues to be 
made explicit in the sacramental life of 
the Church. As Christians we too readily 
acquiesce in a trite dichotomy between 
physical and spiritual, forgetting that 
such a separation is both basically un- 
scientific and un-Christian, for there is 
only one God who is still creative both in 
the world of matter and in the society of 
persons; there is only one Holy Spirit who 
is in all and through us all. This is not 
pantheism, for this activity of God has 
been focused once for all in the one who 
was perfectly creative because he obeyed 
and offered himself to the uttermost. It is 
by his Incarnation and his sacraments that 
he has shown us the value that is to be 
placed on our material existence itself. 

So our duty in the Church is to offer 
the life of our physical environment to 
God, that he may place /zs value upon it 
and return it to us fit to be used as an 
instrument of his perfect will. What this 
may mean in the concrete situations of 


'today can only appear as Christians, 


especially scientists and teachers, make 
themselves open to the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. For it is a great and demand- 
ing venture to which we are called, and 


only the Holy Spirit himself can enable 


us to carry it through. And at the end, as 
at the beginning, the primary condition is 
that we be brought back to that point of 
humility which links the greatest Chris- 
tians and the greatest scientists. ‘I do not 
know how I may appear to the world,’ 
wrote Isaac Newton, ‘but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy, playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.’ 
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The Parables of the Jesus of 
History and the Lord of Faith 
C. F. D. Moule 


THE use and adaptation by the early Church of the teaching of Jesus, especially 
his parables, is a familiar topic in modern works of New Testament interpre- | 


tation. In English two particularly influential books on these lines have been 
C. H. Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom (first published in 1935) and the 


translation of the third edition of J. Jeremias’ work on The Parables of Fesus 


(1954; the first edition appeared in German in 1947). Both books, which have 


a good deal in common, use the recognized techniques of ‘form criticism’ (as it — 


is called) and establish important princi- 
ples, although—so it will be argued here : 
—they sometimes apply them too mecha- actually be watched and, in some measure, 
nically or tendentiously.1 controlled’. Take, as an example, the 

The main principle which they estab- parable of the great feast in Matt. 22.1 ff. 
lish is that in any attempt to recover the 20d Luke 14.16 ff. Quite apart from de- 
parables as originally told by Jesus him- tails, certain facts leap to the eye: one is 
self, allowance must be made for altera- that Matthew alone has the allusion 
tion and adaptation by the Church. That (v.7) to the savage reprisals taken by the 
such alteration and adaptation had already King; another, that Matthew alone has the 
taken place before the writing of the Coda about the man without wedding 
Gospels is evident. It is almost impossible lothes (Matt. 22.11-14); and another, 
to believe, for instance, that all the dif- that Luke alone has a second rounding up 
ferent ‘morals’ attached to the parable of of Substitute guests, whereas Matthew has 
the dishonest bailiff in Luke 16. (?8) 9-13 Bly one; and that, whereas in Matthew 
were in fact attached by Jesus himself (22-9 f.) the messengers seem to go at 
when he first told the story. Some of once to the main roads outside the town, 
them are less appropriate, some more, Luke’s two forages are meticulously dis- 
some are actually found elsewhere in tinguished as first local (to the roads and 
other contexts; and the reader receives an ‘Streets of the town, Luke 14.21) and 
irresistible impression that a series of S¢condly to the highways and hedgerows 


‘floating’ maxims must have gradually right outside (v. 23). It cannot be demon- 


attached themselves in the course of time Sttated beyond doubt, but it is certainly 
to the parable, or possibly even been plausible to recognize here the working of 
attached for the first time, as a series, by two different tendencies. Luke’s version 
the evangelist himself. looks uncommonly like an allegorical 

Even more significant are instances of llusion to two stages of the Christian 
adaptation to the circumstances of the Mussion after the original rejection of 
early Church in parables which occur in Christ by the Jerusalem Jews—first to 
different forms in different Gospels and ther Jews and then to the Gentiles (a 


prominent theme in Luke’s second | 
‘The attention of readers is drawn to A.M. volume, the Acts). Matthew’s version | 


Hunter, Interpreting the Parables (SCM Press), : : : 
which appeared after this essay had been laid scene af this point to reflect simply the 
down: beginning of the Church’s mission after 
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the crucifixion, without defining two 
Stages ; but coupled with this is a warning: 
when evangelism does include the Gen- 
tiles, they must be made to conform to 
certain minimum requirements and not 
come to the banquet in complete undress 
(admittedly also a Lucan theme—<Acts 
15). As for the Matthean ‘reprisals’, here 
is what looks like an allegorical allusion to 
the fall of Jerusalem in AD 70. Since it is 
difficult to imagine a situation within the 
ministry of Jesus to which any of these 
sets of details would apply, we seem to be 
shut up to recognizing the echoes of post- 
resurrection activity and controversy— 
unless we are prepared to think that the 
details were originally put in by Jesus 

| himself simply as embroidery: and even 
then we should have to postulate that the 
two versions, which are undeniably dif- 
ferent, were told by him on different 
occasions, or else concede that one of them 
has at least suffered some alteration. 

So with the allegorization of the para- 
ble of the weeds among the grain in Matt. 
13.36-43. It is not that the theme of the 
ultimate separation of the responsive 
from the unresponsive is demonstrably 

alien to the genuine teaching of Jesus— 
| quite the reverse: judgment-sayings are 
frequent enough. But when each detail is 
' made into an allegory (field, sower, good 
seed, bad seed, harvest, harvesters, bon- 
_ fire—all are identified) in a manner which, 
so far from being demonstrably domini- 
cal, seems to drop below the level of pro- 
phetic insight to something more like 
Jewish apocalyptic (e.g. II Esd. 13) or like 
the laboured images of ‘the Shepherd’ of 
Hermas (Hermas, Similitudes 5.5, is a 
good example); and when a phrase like 
‘the end of the’age’ turns out to be almost 
exclusively Matthean, then it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that we are witness- 
ing the transformation ofa parable of Jesus 
into an allegory in the interests of a partic- 
ular type of Christian homiletic, or even 
of an individual writer’s special concerns. 

The natural lesson of such phenomena 
—and they occur frequently—is that any 
detailed allegorization should always be 
viewed with suspicion by anyone who is 
trying to recover the original parable; and 
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that when it is used in the service of some 
interpretation which fits the known out- 
look and circumstances of the Church but 
which is at best doubtfully applicable to 
the time of the ministry of Jesus, it is 
doubly suspect. It need hardly be said 
that the further fantastic elaborations 
which became the rule, from patristic 
times onwards, in the interpretation of 
parables, are even more clearly remote 
from the original intentions of Jesus. 

There is, however, a danger in imagin- 
ing that this places in our hands a scalpel 
with which we may infallibly dissect out 
the essential, original form. The very fact 
that the scalpel-metaphor is collapsing 
before the reader’s eyes is significant. The 
teaching of Jesus is too much like a living 
thing for it to be rightly compared to a 
skeleton reached by a process of cutting 
and stripping. No doubt it is necessary, if 
we are to get beneath accretions, to clean 
and scrape and shave and even cut: but it 
is a mistake to suppose that the procedure 
can be defined in general terms so as to be 
applicable to all cases alike; and there is 
no fixed formula enabling us to strip off 
precisely so many layers of dogma and 
allegory and thus be sure of getting down 
to the genuine original. The factors are so 
variable, the facts sometimes so obscure, the 
subject so alive and delicate, that each case 
must be treated onits own merits and even 
then only tentative conclusions reached. 

A good instance is the parable of the 
sower and its interpretation, in Mark 4. 
It is often said that the parable proper 
(vv. 3-9) is, more or less, original and 
authentic, but that the allegorizing inter- 
pretation (vv. 14-20) represents an addi- 
tion and adaptation by early Christian 
teachers and preachers—not to mention 
the further reflections in vv. 21-25 (cf. 
Luke 16.9-13 discussed already). 
Furthermore, it is either held that the 
difficult verses 10-13 are not dominical, 
but reflect a rather later predestinarian 
attitude regarding unbelieving Jews (and 
appeal is made to the vocabulary of these 
sections to support the hypothesis of their 
alien character); or else that the verses, 
though dominical, are misplaced, and be- 
long in a different context. 
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But there are weaknesses in such 
assumptions. First of all, what did the 
original parable mean, if not what it is 
made to mean in vv. 14-20? The answer 
offered by C. H. Dodd is that it meant: 
‘Can you not see that the long history of 
God’s dealings with His people has 
reached its climax ? After the work of the 
Baptist only one thing remains: “Put ye in 
the sickle, for the harvest is ripe” ’ (p. 
180). J. Jeremias’ answer is similar: ‘In 
spite of every failure the Kingdom of God 
comes at last’ (p. 92). But this brief mes- 
sage is better conveyed by such parables 
as that of the leaven and the mustard seed. 
Why all this circumstantial detail—path, 
rock, thorns, good ground (all, moreover, 
perfectly natural, unforced features)—if 
that is all that was intended ? Surely it is 
actually more scientific to recognize the 
simple fact that this realistic picture of a 
sower at work presents, without the 
slightest forcing or squeezing (how dif- 
ferent from the frigid, laboured allegory 
of for instance Hermas, Similitudes 9.17 
ff. !), a vivid analogy to the varied response 
with which the teaching of Jesus was met. 
In other words, here is a parable about the 
reception of Jesus’ own parabolic teaching 
—a parable so circumstantial that it 
happens also te be a ready-made allegory. 

‘Parable’, as it is commonly distin- 
guished from ‘allegory’ by writers on this 
subject, presents a genuine, straight 
analogy—say, from the realm of physical 
life to that of human character. But this 
particular parable chances to be also an 
unforced allegory: there are good, natural 
analogies in its details as well as in its 
broad effect. Is that unthinkable for the 
original teaching of Jesus ? 

Then, next, even the difficulty of the 
bridge-passage, vv. 10-13, has been ex- 
aggerated. First, it is quite gratuitous to 
assume that the categories of ‘those out- 
side’ and ‘those inside’ are meant to be 
rigid~- and ‘predestined’. What about 
Mark 8.18, where the disciples themselves 
are clearly being classed as deaf and un- 
seeing ? Surely the simplest view is that 
men are ‘outside’ or ‘inside’ according to 
their response. It is impossible to convert 
or persuade by mere dogmatizing or 


ranting. No amount of mere statement, 
no ‘spoon-feeding’ (as every teacher 


knows) will achieve this end. There is _ 
nothing for it but to sow ‘seed-thoughts’ — 
—to set something germinating in the | 


hearers. If they respond, they begin to be 
‘inside’, they ‘come for more’; if they pay 
no heed—or for as long as they pay no 
heed—they are self-excluded. Hence the 


use of parables. We are being perversely | 
literalistic if we imagine that the free | 
quotation from Isa. 6 (‘that they may — 


look and look without seeing . . . lest 
they turn... .’) is really intended to 


mean that parables are used im order to — 
exclude, deliberately to make the message _ 
difficult for all except the favoured few. — 
As in its original setting in the Book of | 


Isaiah, so here, it is most naturally taken 
as an arresting, hyperbolical, oriental way 
of saying ‘Alas! many will be obdurate.’ 
(Even the most rugged of prophets might 
justly lose his faith, were he really sum- 
moned to preach im order to fail!) And 
secondly, the linguistic difficulties of this 
bridge-passage almost disappear if vv. 
IO-I2 are recognized as a generalization 
(like vv. 33 f., and, like them, using the 
imperfect tense): to those who did ask for 
an explanation, Jesus used always to say 
‘To you is granted the secret, which is 
hidden from the rest as long as they stay 
outside.’ This is a grammatically sound 
interpretation, and it accounts for the 
generalizing plural, ‘parables’ (v. 10), as 
contrasted with the particularizing singu- 
lar which follows (v. 13) when ‘this 
parable’ is considered. 

This leads straight into the ‘allegory’ 
(vv. 14-20), where it is, after all, not really 
surprising to find several words which are 
seldom or never used elsewhere in the 


Gospels and which remind us more of 


Paul’s vocabulary. This phenomenon 


need only mean that the themes in ques- | 


tion happen not to recur. The words are 


perfectly suitable to the theme; the theme | 
fits the parable naturally; and neither | 
seems to be incompatible with the actual | 


ministry of Jesus. 
This laborious defence (against current 
opinion, though C. E. B. Cranfield agrees 


with much that has been said here: see his | 
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commentary) of the substantial integrity 
of this whole passage is not intended for 
a moment to imply a wish to deny or be- 
little the critical principles already men- 
tioned; only to indicate that it is un- 
scientific to apply them uncritically or to 
spill them about with a full brush. It still 
remains entirely plausible—indeed, un- 
avoidable—to detect a tendency in the 
early Church to take parables originally 
directed by Jesus against the Jewish 
authorities who opposed him and turn 
them into parables of warning for Chris- 
tians. So it is to detect a tendency to 
allegorize into doctrinal details what was 
originally meant only to contain a single, 
broad analogy. At a later date, even more 
extreme instances of the tendentious 
alteration and twisting of parables are to 
be found in the recently discovered Cop- 
tic sayings of Jesus misleadingly known as 
‘the Gospel of Thomas’. Comparing ‘the 
Gospel of Thomas’ with the canonical 
sayings of Jesus and with the Oxyrhyn- 
chus sayings (a Greek sayings-collection 
discovered earlier), one can very easily see 
heretical, ‘gnostic’ alterations and adapta- 
tions. Here, therefore, is a full-blown 
instance of the appropriation of parables 
for a demonstrably different circle and 
situation from that for which they were 
originally spoken. 

But it remains true that if, warned by 
such evidence, we mechanically rule out 
all allegory as impossible in the original 
teaching of Jesus, or deny that he ever 
addressed parables of warning to his own 
disciples, we go beyond the evidence and 
perhaps defy commonsense. 

Yet, making all allowance both ways, 
and attempting to be unprejudiced, we 
are undoubtedly left (by the collective, 
cumulative effect of the form-critical 
method) with a strong impression that the 
original parables as spoken by Jesus more 
often than not—even if we allow for 
exceptions—carried an urgent challenge 
and referred to an immediate crisis; and 
that crisis was the presence and activity of 
the kingdom of God in the mighty words 
and deeds of Jesus then and there. That 
means that the picture which emerges is 
of no mere moralist or teacher of general 
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principles—no purveyor of ecclesiastical 
homilies. Here is the Son of God whose 
eyes are like a flame of fire and out of 
whose mouth proceeds a sharp two-edged 
sword. Where he is, there is crisis: every- 
one is confronted with the necessity to 
decide. The Jesus of history, recon- 
structed as carefully and as critically as 
possible, turns out to be, after all, no 
more tame, no less supernatural, than the 
divine Lord of faith who met Paul on the 
Damascus road and who meets us in the 
Epistles of St Paul: not the mere messen- 
ger of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men, but the cutting, 
smiting, white-hot Word of God, facing 
us with the eternal issues—and, para- 
doxically enough, finding them in the 
concrete, historical and political tangles 
of that unimportant little corner of the 
Roman Empire called Judea. There are 
the issues—in the Romans’ lust, in the 
Jews’ nationalism, in the insincerity at the 
heart of the hierarchy. 

But if it is the duty of every serious 
student to penetrate down through the 
crust of ecclesiastical deposit, doing it as 
carefully and as level-headedly as he can, 
and not unduly generalizing; and if the 
total effect (even when some of the current 
conclusions are challenged) is to give us 
back this priceless, this arresting and 
terrifying, picture of the strong Son of 
God, does it follow that it is our duty 
accordingly to renounce the pastoral and 
homiletic use (for our own souls or for 
others’) of whatever seems to have been 
added to the originals? Surely not! It 
would be a poor parable that was not 
tough and durable enough to be retold, 
with adaptations, in different circum- 
stances. It is not necessarily an honour to 
the inventor of a tool to confine its use to 
the material for which he first devised it. 
The sincerest admiration is often in the 
adaptation and re-application of the 
original. The vital process of trying to find 
the original parables of Jesus and thus to 
get a clear image of his own teaching in his 
own day and setting does not necessarily 
imply the obligation to confine our own 
teaching only to what we believe were 
his very words. It is indeed of the 
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utmost importance to be constantly strug- 
gling to reach a clear, unadulterated per- 
ception of his personality and character. 
But that is one of the ways in which— 
through the Holy Spirit in the fellowship 
of the Church—we are brought on into 
personal contact with the living Christ 
himself, now and in our present setting: 
and the ultimate seat of authority for us is 
in this living Christ, encountered in and 
through the fellowship of his people—not 
alone in a more or less convincing recon- 
struction of his original words. 

We must not, therefore, simply say, 
‘This is genuine teaching of Jesus, that is 
spurious addition by unintelligent disci- 
ples.’ The process is at once more com- 
plex and less mechanical. We need to 
realize that the confession ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
and the worship of him as Lord in the 
congregation of his people is something to 
which we are brought by many factors 
——among these being the looking rever- 
ently and critically at what the early 
witnesses thought about Jesus and how 
they applied his teaching. We may reach 
the conclusion that certain elements 
formed no part of his own original teach- 
ing. But before we cast these away as 
necessarily untrue to the Christian gospel, 
we need to test them further. The dis- 
covery that they may have been added 
later ought certainly to make us particu- 
larly cautious before accepting them as a 
true insight, but it will not zpso facto con- 
demn them. They may be precisely what 
the Spirit of God pointed these teachers 
to in their changed circumstances. Simi- 
larly, any applications that we ourselves 
make of the Gospel parables (or even any 
new parables that we venture to devise) 
must be gauged not only by their closeness 
to what Jesus himself said, but also by 
their congruity with the entire ‘mind of 
Christ’? as we learn to know it in the 
worshipping congregation. In that wor- 
ship a vital factor will, to be sure, always 
be the delving down to the original by the 
careful, prayerful, critical study of Scrip- 
ture. The scholar’s task is a constantly 
necessary one if the Church is to be kept 
on the rails. And no interpretation of our 
own or of the early Church’s must be 


given as though it had the authority of the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus. But if a scholar | 
were able to demonstrate beyond all 
doubt that the parable of the sower as — 
told by Jesus of Nazareth did not mean | 
what in Mark 4 it is said to mean, that 
would still not, in itself, prove that the — 
allegory in Mark 4 is necessarily false to | 
the mind of Christ in a later setting. We 
might have to give up saying “Thus said 
the Lord’: it would not necessarily mean | 
that we should be wrong in believing 
‘Thus saith the Lord’. The test of whether | 
‘Thus saith the Lord’ is a true claim is the 
congruity of what is said with the total 
impression gained by a combination of | 
historical, critical reconstruction, of the © 
value-judgments of the earliest believers, _ 
and (through these avenues) of the actual — 
contact with God in Christ through his — 
Spirit in the Church. The reverent attempt 
to understand and hear Jesus of Nazareth 
speaking to his own day and generation 
is a part of the discovery of the Lord of faith 
who stands, our own contemporary, where 
two or three are gathered in his name 
and presents us now with his stringent 
demand and his mighty succour. 


‘First-rate’ 
THE REV. CONRAD SKINNER 
of Cambridge 


THE MEMOIRS 
CALLED 


GOSPELS 
G. P. Gilmour 


What is meant by ‘my flesh is food in- 
deed’? Is the Satan that appears in the 
story of the Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness a real person, or a personifica- 
tion? How important is the Virgin 
birth to Christian doctrine? These are 
a few of the questions which Dr 
Gilmour discusses and clarifies in this 
compact and illuminating book. 

‘It is a good book and one which could 
be of great use to training colleges and 
all who teach religious knowledge as 
well as to the clergy.’ THE VERY REV. 
MARCUS KNIGHT, Dean of Exeter 

21s net 


Hodder and Stoughton 
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Table-talk 
R. P. C. Hanson 


THE Gradgrind period of scholarship is over. No longer do scientists envisage 
the universe as simply composed of hard facts in the form of billiard-ball-like 
atoms. No longer do philosophers and psychologists imagine that behaviour 
consists of a few obvious moral facts easily ascertainable and easily applicable. 


No longer do historians. . 


. . But here perhaps historians are slow to move 


with the tide. Many of them still think that their business is simply to discover 


‘what really happened’. 
Students of the Gospels, more sensi- 


| tive perhaps than the hard-mouthed 
' orthodox historians, have begun to aban- 


don the search for ‘what really happened’ 
in Galilee and Jerusalem between AD 1 


| and 30. The ‘Jesus of history’, the ‘real’, 


the ‘historical’ Jesus, undistorted by later 
interpretation, as he claimed to be himself, 
and not as even the earliest Christian 
writers represented him; the Jesus, not of 
Paul nor of Stephen nor of Mark, but the 
Jesus of Jesus, was the object of scholarly 
research for about a century. Another, 
quite different, subject now has taken the 
centre of the stage, and this is the early 
kerygma, the early preaching, the news 
about Jesus as the early sources in the 
New Testament represent it, and this is of 
course not the ‘Jesus of history’, but an 
interpretation or theological account of 
Jesus. 

Two strong reasons have prevailed to 
produce this change. First, it is precisely 
where the Gospels narrate what were 
Jesus’ claims for himself that they suffer 
most from the interpretation given to 
Jesus by the early Church. The evange- 
lists and their sources believed that Jesus 
was what the early Church held him to be, 
and when they recounted his teaching 
they did not distinguish (it did not occur 
to them to do so) between what Jesus said 
he was and what they believed that he 
was. Secondly, what is the ‘Jesus of 
history’, except the ‘Christ after the flesh’ 
whom St Paul refused any longer to 
know ? If the really important Jesus is not 
Jesus on the further side of the Cross and 
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Resurrection, the crucified and risen 
Lord, then there is no meaning left in 
Christianity, and historical inquiry about 
Jesus becomes a purely academic matter, 
like inquiry about the Buddha. It is a 
legitimate enterprise to try to decide the 
relation between Jesus and the kerygma 
about Jesus, but not if the aim is to discard 
the kerygma and concentrate on discover- 
ing a supposedly truer version of Jesus. 

This does not mean that historical 
research about Jesus is at an end nor that 
we must now accept uncritically whatever 
the Church likes to say about Jesus, no 
matter how grotesque. It does mean that 
scholarly study of the Gospels is taking a 
new and interesting turn which we should 
welcome rather than deplore. 


A Bible Atlas! 

This new book by Dr H. H. Rowley 
is a marvel of compression and attrac- 
tiveness. The twenty-four maps, pre- 
pared by George Philip and Co., are new, 
clear and illuminating. Dr Rowley has 
specially chosen the twenty-eight illus- 
trative plates. In the text he first sketches 
the geography of Palestine and the setting 
of the biblical records in ancient world 
history, then shows the bearing of 
archaeological discoveries upon these 
records, and finally gives us a masterly 
outline of the story from Genesis to the 
Gospels. A fine gift from a great scholar 
to the general reader, but more particu- 
larly to both teacher and pupil. 

1Teach Yourself Books, 8s 6d. 


The Adolescent Boy’s Approach 
to the Person of Christ 


D. W. Sylvester 


PsyCHOLOGy as a historical science has a proper use; but when it claims 
validity as a philosophical study, it overreaches itself. For example, while 
psychology may legitimately describe how a man turns to God, it should not 
pass judgment upon God himself. It may say that a certain man’s God is no 
more than a father-substitute, but it would be wrong to conclude from this that 
God is mere fantasy. Similarly, psychology may suggest how to teach, but it 
should not determine what to teach. There is danger in the present marriage 


between psychology and the practice of 
education. From its discussion of educa- 
tional method, psychology moves in- 
sidiously towards a discussion of content. 
Having discovered the nature of a boy’s 
interests, it is tempted to suggest that the 
teacher should consider them not only in 
his method but in his subject matter. 
Nor is psychology a natural science. It 
cannot announce laws of universal appli- 
cation, but only trends of behaviour which 
may be applied to men as individuals. 
Thus the psychological description of the 
adolescent boy’s approach to religion 
admits many exceptions. It is only a 
general picture. From it the teacher may 
draw conclusions as to the best line of 
approach in his religious teaching. But 
psychology should not determine the 
content of the adolescent’s religious edu- 
cation: we must not pretend that what 
he wants to know is all he needs to 
know. Psychology is no judge of God. 


I 

‘When I became a man, I put away 
childish things.’ As a historian of the 
period of adolescence St Paul is guilty of 
understatement. For adolescence is noto- 
rious, at least in Western civilization, as 
an extended period of growth, develop- 
ment and consequent problems. It is 
equally notorious as a period of religious 
conversion. This correlation is not strange 


nor fortuitous; it is to be expected. For 
adolescence is the period when the 


- juvenile for the first time finds life press- 
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ing in upon him: he has to come to terms 
with life. Thus his problem is basically a 
religious one; turning to God is natural. 
Adolescent growth creates problems of 
adjustment. First, the personal problem 
involved in the discovery of new powers of 
strength, sex, thought and emotional 
feeling. Next the social problem of finding 
one’s position in relation to parents, elders 
and society. Then the adolescent mind is 
brought face to face with those problems 
which turn both the adolescent and the 
adult mind to God. The problem of evil— 
of human quarrels and injustices which 
the adolescent now perceives—turns him 
to religion. The problem of ultimacy—of 
knowing, of finding a purpose in life— 
sends him to God. Finally the problem of 
intimacy—of being known (a problem 
particularly acute for the adolescent who 
so often finds himself solitary, despised 
and rejected)—leads him to God. 
Although the adolescent faces the same 
problems as the mature man, and though 
he may solve them in the same way, by 
turning to religion, nevertheless he 
approaches his religion quite differently. 
The adolescent is above all an empiricist; 
he feels more than he thinks. His approach 
to religion is emotional rather than intel- 


lectual, personal rather than doctrinal or 
ritual, and social rather than contemplative. 
_ Repeatedly in a batch of schoolboy 
: essays, there is criticism of the formalism, 
the routine and the lack of spontaneity in 
the practices of the churches. The average 
adolescent demands simplicity of worship, 
‘and personal communion rather than 
formal ritual, though some, it should be 
‘remembered, are attracted by the ritual 
and worship in the beauty of holiness. As 
the adolescent finds ritual unimportant, 
so he is prone to reject doctrine. The 
adolescent is not a great intellectual. He 
thinks conclusively rather than deeply: 
and, overwhelmed and bored by the diffi- 
culties of thought, rather than persevere 
he is inclined either to dismiss them as 
unimportant or blindly accept the opinion 
of authority. For him the value of religion 
is not so much philosophical as social: its 
purpose is ‘doing good’. Thus he is happy 
to make one religion as good as another. 

The usual description of adolescence as 
a period of religious doubt is misleading. 
The adolescent rarely doubts the exist- 
ence of God. He may question, in his 
self-confident and independent way, the 
practices and doctrines of the various 
churches, but for him God exists. If God 
did not exist, the adolescent would invent 
him. He has a real sense of God as the 
power, the Mind behind the universe, and 
often he finds God necessary as ‘someone 
to pray to’, as a help against sin and as the 
foundation-stone of his strong moral sense 
and code. In theological terms the adoles- 
cent easily recognizes God the Father. 
But what of Christ, the Son of God, and 
his Spirit ? 


: 
| 
: 


II 

The place of Jesus Christ in the 
adolescent’s religion is a lowly one com- 
pared with his position in orthodox belief. 
For Jesus Christ as God, Redeemer, 
Friend and Brother is not easily grasped 
by the adolescent. A few boys do find, in 
the solitariness of adolescence, a Friend 
or Companion in Jesus. Misunderstood 
at home, at school or in the factory, the 
adolescent often recoils upon himself, 
living a life of introspection and moodi- 
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ness, accompanied in the more intelligent 
by vigorous reading, and in the less intelli- 
gent by ardent cinema-going. As a Friend 
in this loneliness a few welcome Jesus 
Christ. Richard Church writes of this in 
his autobiography, Over the Bridge: ‘The 
character, the very physical person, of 
Jesus began to loom up as a constant 
acquaintance. He became a companion of 
my long days at home, and we talked to- 
gether as freely as though he were a mem- 
ber of the small family.’ For those boys 
who find such a relationship with Christ, 
there is an approach to the essentially 
Christian idea of God as Spirit. For them 
Christ is an ever present help in trouble. 
The majority however have no concep- 
tion of Christ as God. Most boys direct 
their prayers, if they pray at all, straight 
to God, the power behind the universe. 
Nor do they grasp that the core of Chris- 
tianity is the presence of the Spirit of 
Christ moving down the ages, working in 
the lives of men. The general approach of 
adolescents to the Person of Jesus 
Christ is to regard him as a good man. 
They reverence him first as the teacher of 
a way of life which appeals to them, and 
secondly as an example of that life in 
action, as a hero to be admired. 

In the adolescent’s religion, the way of 
life which Christ offers is a challenge 
which often he wants to accept. For at 
this time the boy wants to be a hero and 
to do good. At nine years old, a boy’s 
ambition is to captain England at cricket: 
but at thirteen, he looks for a vocation. 
The teaching of Jesus Christ naturally 
attracts him. The idea of laying down 
one’s life for a friend thrills the ado- 
lescent: and the prospect of self-sacrifice 
for the benefit of others, in social or 
missionary workK—the command of Jesus 
Christ to leave father and mother for his 
sake—haunts him. A book like A. J. 
Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom makes 
a lasting impression upon the adolescent 
mind. This autobiographical confession 
from The Dodo: The Story of a Village 
Schoolmaster is typical of many: ‘I had 
always assumed that I should sail quietly 
on, afrive at Cambridge, become the 
president of the Union, take a brilliant 
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degree and then fade quietly and heroic- 
ally into the African jungle, there to raise 
the poor heathen a little towards my own 
sunlit levels.’ Few boys fail to have visions 
of a life spent in such nobility. They are 
ready to take on the way of Christ at this 
time and thus there seems much wisdom 
in the practice of adolescent confirmation. 
Religion is taken on for oneself: it is not, 
as hitherto, merely the religion of one’s 
parents passively accepted. Even those 
boys who accept confirmation as a 
meaningless necessity, find that it is a 
starting point rarely regretted and never 
forgotten. 

If Christ’s way of life attracts the 
adolescent, seeing that life in action 
attracts him more. For the adolescent 
tends to personify his ideals: he is a 
natural hero-worshipper, and this is the 
second way in which he approaches Jesus 
Christ. The boy can readily recognize 
Jesus Christ as a good man, as an object of 
hero-worship. At all stages of adolescence 
there is evidence of this. At the early age 
of 11 years when the age of fantasy, of 
Santa Claus and of fairies is passing, and 
when interest is transferred to heroes of 
fact, the presentation of Jesus Christ as a 
hero rather than as the ‘gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild’ provokes abounding admira- 
tion. Later the schoolboy of 14 to 17 
years finds in the heroic life of Jesus 
Christ a similar appeal: he is especially 
impressed by his courage in face of death. 

Nevertheless, many adolescents find 
that Christ is far too distant a figure to be 
the object of their hero-worship. For them 
the life and example of Albert Schweitzer 
appeals more! Heroes of present-day life, 
as David Sheppard, the cricketer cleric, 
heroes of history, even heroes of fiction, 
inspire some adolescents more than the 
example of Jesus Christ. To the school- 
boy, actions speak louder than words: 
and often the example of a schoolmaster 
will provide the necessary personification 
of his ideal, when he fails to catch a vivid 
picture of Christ himself. One 17-year- 
old schoolboy wrote of Christ in this way: 
‘In my mind he was a great man, some- 
body to have a good game of rugger with 
you, or a quiet chat.’ 
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Two difficulties hold the adolescent 
back from a vivid apprehenson of Christ 
and his life. First, he finds it hard to 
visualize what sort of a man Christ was; 
and he needs to be convinced of his actual _ 
existence in history. Secondly, the adoles- 
cent finds it hard to follow a man who, as 
it were, cheated, who was perfect God as 
well as perfect Man—a man possessed of 
supernatural powers. ‘Christ obviously 
has a tremendous advantage over ordinary 
human beings, and in fact it is far more 
satisfactory to imitate the actions of a 
more concrete person, such as Winston 
Churchill’ (17-year-old schoolboy). 

The adolescent, then, approaches his 
religion as a hero-worshipper. The way 
of life taught by Jesus Christ is a heroic 
one; and the schoolboy will follow those 
who practise it. Often, however, he fails 


to appreciate the life of the supreme ex-__ 


ample; Jesus Christ himself. And often he 
fails to see the Spirit of Christ working in 
the lives of those other ‘examples’ whom 
he admires. 

The task of the religious educator is to 
present the life of Christ so vividly that it 
is unforgettable, and to draw attention to 
the work of the Spirit of Christ in the 
Schweitzers of this world. 


III 

If the aim of the Christian religi- 
ous teacher is to impress adolescents with 
a knowledge of Jesus Christ, then he will 
find his greatest ally in the natural suscep- 
tibility of the adolescent to hero-worship. 
One of his aims will be to make Jesus 
Christ a hero, an historical hero accept- 
able to the critical and demanding 
adolescent. 

The first task is to convince him that 
Jesus Christ actually lived. Often the 
religious doubts of the adolescent are 
historical rather than doctrinal. ‘The 
Bible may just have been invented by 
someone to make a lot of money,’ writes 
one 15-year-old schoolboy. Adolescents 
are concerned to know that the Gospels 
are historically true, that they are not 
forgeries, and that the deeds of Christ are 
fact and not legend. It is essential that 
they establish the fact that Jesus Christ 
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walked this earth, before he can become 
the object of their hero-worship. The 
religious teacher must play the historian; 
he must establish the Gospels as historical 
documents, and then make them live by 
a sympathetic and imaginative approach. 
Adolescents wonder what Christ looked 
like. They are also eager to know that 
Christ was a true man: supernatural 
powers worry them. One effective way of 
Stressing the humanity of Jesus is to 
introduce them to the Christ who appears 
in The Man Born to be King by Dorothy 
Sayers. Here is a man who lives—and has 
to eat as we do! Often the adolescent 
makes the same demand as the Jews of 
Christ’s time: ‘If thou art the Son of God, 
come down from the cross.’ The teacher 
should have a ready answer; that Christ 
was a true man, his divine powers left 
behind. The adolescent reaction follows 
quite naturally: he accepts Christ as a 
hero indeed, a man capable of self-control, 
and this is to the adolescent the height of 
heroism. 

Christ should be presented as a hero. 
The traditional portraits of Christ as a 
gentle and rather effeminate man are not 
satisfactory to the adolescent: nor are 
they the portraits of the Gospels. If the 
teacher uses the Gospels he will present 
Jesus Christ as a man of action, passion 


and commanding presence. Did he not 


overturn the tables of the money-changers 
in the Temple? His amazing powers of 
presence and speech could keep thousands 
silent. Behold the man, the heroic leader— 
of irresistible appeal to the adolescent— 
who rises among his fear-stricken friends 
in the garden of Gethsemane and says ‘I 
have told you that I am he; if therefore ye 
seek me let these go their way.’ Finally 
there is the agony of the cross and the 
heroic ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’ 

Though living examples enthuse the 
adolescent more than historical ones, the 
influence of great men in history upon the 
adolescent mind is appreciable, and if the 
teacher can make Christ live by a vital 
and intelligent use of the Gospels, then 
the influence and power of the Christ of 
history seems limitless. The success with 
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the adolescent of books like The Robe by 

Lloyd Douglas suggests that this revitaliz- 

ing of the Gospel story is the most effective 

way of presenting Jesus Christ to the 
schoolboy, and indeed the adult. If Christ 
is to impress the adolescent he must be 
brought nearer; and to achieve this, often 
the Gospel must be reclothed in modern 
terms. One example may suffice. The 
adolescent readily recognizes the passion 

and death of Jesus Christ as heroic. ‘I 

admire him because of the way he took 

the torments of the Roman soldiers before 
his crucifixion,’ writes one 14-year-old 
boy. And Hemingway’s story “Today is 

Friday’ (in Men Without Women) is a 

modern representation which impresses 

the adolescent with just that picture of 

Christ which the Gospels in their simpli- 

city and wisdom leave out: it is for each 

age to tell the story of Christ in its own 
way. Reading Hemingway’s story, the 
adolescent will agree with the soldier that 

‘He was pretty good in there today.’ 

It may be difficult to bring Christ near 
enough to the adolescent to make him 
real. Even the supreme act in the life of 
Jesus, the suffering death on the cross, 
will often seem far off, no matter how well 
it is told or illustrated. G. B. Shaw in 
Saint Joan expressed this clearly and 
forcefully. 

CaucHON. Were not the sufferings of our 
Lord Christ enough for you ? 

Der STOGUMBER. No. Oh no: not at all. I 
had seen them in pictures, and read of 
them in books, and been greatly moved 
by them, as I thought. But it was no 
use: it was not our Lord that redeemed 
me, but a young woman whom I saw 
actually burned to death. It was dread- 
ful: oh, most dreadful. But it saved me. 

CaucHON. Must then a Christ perish in 
torment in every age to save those that 
have no imagination ? 

Often the example of living Christians 

inspires the boy more than the Christ of 

history. Schweitzer is nearer than Christ. 

Thus the teacher should always endea- 

vour to show that if Jesus Christ died in 

history two thousand years ago, he lives 
today in his Spirit. Behind and within 

Schweitzer there is Christ. 
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Constant stress on the Christ of history 
who is past, and the Spirit of Christ who 
is always present, will enlarge the ado- 
lescent boy’s apprehension of Christ. To 
Christ the Ideal will be added Christ the 
Hero: and from Christ the Hero there 
will follow a realization of Christ as God 
and Spirit. The presence of Christ will 
become a very present help in time of 
trouble; and Christ’s claim will no longer 
be a mystery. ‘He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father.’ 

This adolescent approach to religion 
will seem, to many, more humanist than 
religious; conceiving worship too much in 
terms of social service. Many more will 
doubt the effectiveness of leading the 
adolescent boy to a knowledge of God 
through the hero-worship of Jesus Christ. 
The justification for these views lies in 
the basis of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion and its link with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. For the completeness of 
Christ’s intimacy with the Father is not 
something separate from his love for man. 
Christ revealed the Father, not by point- 
ing to a fact beyond himself, but simply 
and directly in his own life of friendship 
and service. He showed that the way to 
God is through one another, as it was 
through him to God. The basis of the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy 
Spirit is that the revelation of God is in 
ordinary love between father and mother, 
husband and wife, friend or child. ‘God 
only exists and is in existing beings ormen,’ 
wrote Blake. In these Christ lived and still 
lives: he is the way, the truth and the life. 

‘Hero worship, heart felt, prostrate 
admiration, submission, burning, bound- 
less for a noblest godlike Form of Man— 
is not that the germ of Christianity 
itself ?’ (Carlyle). 


For Further Reading: 

L. Cole, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
Allen & Unwin. 

D. M. Wilson, Child Psychology and Re- 
ligious Education, SCM Press. 

L. W. Grensted, Psychology and God, 
Longmans. 

T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History, SCM 
Press. 
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THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS 


H. A. Guy 


This book is intended for those who 
wish not only to read the Gospels, but 
to make an intelligent study of their 
contents. It is assumed throughout that 
the reader will use the Revised Version 
(1881) or the Revised Standard Version 
(1946) 7s 


THE GOSPEL IN 


PICTURES 


Mary Devitt 


Selected passages from the Gospels, 
making up a continuous narrative of the 
life of Christ. The text is taken from the 
Knox translation but is slightly simpli- 
fied. Each passage is accompanied by a 
clear line-drawing which the children 
can colour for themselves. (Published in 
association with Burns & Oates — 

s 6d 


DRAMATIC NEW 
TESTAMENT BOOKS 


Books 1 to 3 
G. H. Holroyd 


Three books based on the belief that the 
dramatic approach is the most likely 
means of making the Bible seem real 
and alive to young people. The stories 
are told in plays, dramatic interludes, 
conversation pieces and passages for 
individual speaking and choral work. 
Book 1 3s 6d. Book 2 3s 9d. Book 3 7s 6d 
All books are illustrated 


A DRAMATIC OLD 


TESTAMENT BOOK 
Book 1 
G. H. Holroyd 


The first book in a companion series to 
the Dramatic New Testament Books. 
Book 1 follows the Bible stories from 
Abraham to Solomon, and is intended 
for the 11-13 age group in secondary 
schools and Sunday schools. 
Illustrated 10s 6d 
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The Three Objectives of 


Christian Edueation’ 


Rupert E. Davies 


For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Fesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Fesus’ sake—II Cor. 4.5 


THIs is clearly a very important occasion, for there is a great crowd of people 
here who are by no means compelled to come. There are many more immedi- 
ately attractive ways of spending a free afternoon in May than coming to a 
service at the Cathedral. But why is this an important occasion ? Because we are 
shortly going to dedicate a book to the service of God and to dedicate ourselves 
to God for the right use of that book in the schools of Bristol. But why is this 
book so important and why are we dedicating it with such solemnity ? Not 


because it is nicely produced—as we hope 
it is; not because it is the product of a 
great deal of strenuous and harmonious 
work by a lot of people—though it is 
certainly that; but for one reason only. It 
is a tool to be used for a particular pur- 
pose: to bring the children of our city 
into the presence of God, into the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, into the experience 
of the Holy Spirit, and into the fellowship 
of Christ’s Church. If it does not help in 
the fulfilment of that purpose let it be 
thrown on the scrap-heap as soon as 
possible! 

Ifit is going to fulfil this purpose, those 
who use it must set before themselves 
three objectives, the three objectives of 
our teaching of the Bible and of the 
Christian faith. 

If you ask most people of goodwill 
why it is a good thing to teach the Bible 
in school, I think they would say that it is 
because it helps to build up sound 
morality and make children into good, 
self-respecting, useful citizens. I have no 
doubt that it will help to do those things; 
but that is not why we teach the Bible. 
We cannot use the Word of God for our 
own purposes; the Word of God uses us, 
not we the Word of God. We teach the 
faith because it is true, because God is 


1A sermon preached in Bristol Cathedral on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Bristol 
Syllabus of Christian Education. 
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really and truly the Creator of the uni- 
verse and in him is the ultimate answer 
to all our scientific questions; because 
Jesus Christ is really and truly the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world; be- 
cause the Holy Spirit does give life and 
does weld the variegated members of the 
human race into one community. 

A congregation largely made up of 
teachers does not need to be told that 
children need security, nor that the 
modern child is suffering very badly from 
the lack of it. Because of this, all sorts of 
people and institutions are offering 
security, from insurance companies to the 
manufacturers of cereals, but very few of 
those who offer security can really make 
good their offer. Even the security of 
home, which is a very precious thing, is 
from its very nature temporary. The same 
applies to the security of school, though 
it is of the very highest importance. The 
security which our forefathers found in 
the glory and power of our nation is a 
little precarious in these dangerous times. 
So people take refuge in bogus kinds of 
security—Communism, Fascism, racial- 
ism, all of which can lead only to disillu- 
sionment. There is only one security 
which is permanent. Only that which 
cannot be disproved or destroyed, only 
that which is true in all places and at all 
times for everyone, can offer the security 
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which we need. That truth is in Christ 
Jesus; therefore it is our first objective to 
give to the children the security of the truth. 

A fallacy to which teachers are particu- 
larly liable is that of supposing that 
because we have told our pupils some- 
thing, they know it from now on and will 
act upon it. ‘Oh, but I told you that two 
terms ago’—as if that were of the slightest 
consequence if we didn’t tell it to them at 
a time when they were ready to receive it. 
The history of mankind is strewn with 
the wrecks of attempts to change society 
by having good ideas, and simply telling 
people about them. So we have not com- 
pleted our task of Christian education by 
telling people the truth about the 
universe. It is true that in our day we 
have to spend a good deal of time hammer- 
ing in the elementary principles of morals. 
But when we have done so, we have not 
produced a single good man or woman. 
Besides, there are still many people about 
who know perfectly well what is right and 
habitually do the opposite—and then 
pretend it was right all the time. Enligh- 
tenment and information are not enough. 
We also need forgiveness and we also 
need power. Enlightenment without for- 
giveness turns a man to a cynic; and 
forgiveness, even when a man has been 
forgiven by God, without power, turns 
him into a spiritual hypochondriac. We 
need forgiveness not because we have 
guilt feelings, which may be and often are 
quite unhealthy, but because we are 
guilty—of selfishness and pride and all the 
dreary list of sins against God. But we also 
need power to do better, or else our for- 
giveness doesn’t carry us very far and we 
are soon back again where we were. But 
forgiveness and power are precisely the 
things which the Christian faith offers to 
us, forgiveness through Jesus Christ and 
power through the Holy Spirit. And so 
the second objective that is set before us 
is to impart the dynamic of salvation. 

But still the task of Christian education 
is not complete. Every one of us here 
wants the Bible to be taught in the best 
possible way, and the act of worship in 
our schools to be as reverent and sincere 
as possible, so that it brings before God 
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the whole of the school’s life—not simply 
our religious feelings and our pious 
aspirations, but everything that we do in 


school—and offers it to God through Jesus _ | 


Christ. In other words, we want our 
school to be a worshipping community— 
and we are, of course, quite right to want 
this. But there is a danger in it. It is a high 
level danger, like the danger in having a 
summit conference, but it is a danger none 
the less. When our school becomes a 
worshipping community we are tempted 
to think the school zs the Church. And 
when the children leave school and find 
the services at the local church or chapel 
not so fine or so dignified as those which 
they had at school, they are tempted to 
think of the school as the only church 
worthy of the name, and never enter the 
adult life of the Christian Church at all. 


The school, even if it does worship and“ 


does teach the faith in the best possible 
way, is only one part of the Church. It is a 
kind of preparatory department of the 
Church. The Church comprises men and 
women of every race and colour and age 
and place; it is in heaven as well as on 
earth; it is the Holy Catholic Church. It 
is in our time divided into many com- 
munions; we hope and pray that in our 
pupils’ time it may become again one 
organic unity—and surely every teacher 
sincerely prays for the unity of the 
Church. It is in the Church that we grow 
up into real maturity. And so our third 
objective, to complete our task of Chris- 
tian education, is to lead the children into 
the community of the Church. 

The security of the truth, the dynamic 
of salvation, the community of the Church 
—those are the three objectives. The 
truth that we teach is the truth of Christ. 
The salvation that we offer is the salvation 
that Christ has achieved. The Church is 
the Church of Christ. So it is in the end to 
Christ as Lord that we dedicate ourselves 
and this book; and as we use it, and the 
Bible, to which it is a guide, we remem- 
ber that ‘We preach not ourselves’—of 
course—‘but Christ Jesus as Lord, and 
ourselves as your servants’—in this case, 
their servants ; the servants of the children 
—‘for Jesus’ sake.’ 


Doubts about Secondary 


School Scripture 
F. W. Garforth 


DuRING the debate on the religious clauses of the 1944 Education Act, Mr 


Chuter Ede is reported to have said: 


“There is a great body of opinion. . 
Hebrew prophets and the lessons taught in the New Testament were applied 
to the lives of us individually and as a country, it would be a great deal better 
for all of us, and we desire our children to get some knowledge of these 


. people.”! 
| Fifteen years later his words remain true, 
but doubt is growing whether in this 
respect the promise of the Act is being 
fulfilled. 
There is no doubt that the 1944 Act 
: was initially a stimulus to the teaching of 
religion in county schools. The school 
day must now begin with worship; reli- 
gious knowledge became the only com- 
pulsory subject in the curriculum; no 
teacher was now obliged to teach it, and 
_ it was a reasonable assumption, therefore, 
that a sincere Christian conviction would 
be the prime motive in those who did. 
Moreover, many of the agreed syllabuses 
which have come into existence since the 
Act are admirable guides to religious 
teaching, and their very production by 
interdenominational committees helped 
to bring the churches into closer co- 
operation than had previously existed in 
the sphere of religious education. A new 
zest of purpose has been apparent in 
many teachers, and they have been 
greatly helped in their work by the 
numerous textbooks for both grammar 
and modern schools which have been 
published in the last ten years, and by the 
work of the Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion. Films, filmstrips and other visual 
aids, background books and new transla- 


1Hansard, 20 Jan. 1944, vol. 396, no. 17; 
p. 487. 
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. which says: “If the teaching of the 


matters.”” I believe that this is the view of the overwhelming mass of our 


tions and editions of Scripture have also 
contributed to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing. Why, then, the doubts ? 

The writer’s own doubts were first 
roused some years ago when he received 
a letter from a former student who con- 
fessed to being an agnostic but was seek- 
ing advice on how to teach the six periods 
a week of religious knowledge which the 
head had included in his time-table. They 
have been strengthened by his experience 
in interviewing candidates for admission 
to a training department; for when asked, 
‘Have you any comment to make on the 
way you were taught religious knowledge 
at school ?’, nine out of ten give a reply 
which is thoroughly depressing in its 
revelation of ineffective and unimagina- 
tive teaching. Recently students attending 
a method class in religious knowledge 
were asked to submit anonymously 
accounts of the religious teaching they 
received at school: from these accounts, 
the same gloomy picture emerges. The 
following are typical: 

‘The time allowance throughout the school 

was one period a week. I can remember 

very little about the syllabus down the 
school, but I do not think the lessons can 
have been very interesting, as I distinctly 
remember we all used to consider this 
period a good time for relaxation. ... We 
were never examined in RK in internal 


examinations; this definitely caused us to 
consider these lessons as unimportant.’ 
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‘I cannot remember ever learning anything 
that was either valuable or interesting in 
scripture (hence I gave it up with great 
satisfaction higher in the school). It was 
a GCE subject, however, and in the last 
year they seemed to take it seriously 
enough. . . . Lower down the school the 
teaching was so inept (by a kindly and 
well-meaning English mistress) as to be 
hardly worth describing—indeed I remem- 
ber almost nothing of it.’ 

‘Religious knowledge was taught very 
badly for most of my school career. For the 
first three years it was like a five-year-old 
Sunday school class, and we were set the 
most ridiculous homework; for example, 
“Draw a picture of the plague of frogs.” 
. . . Those of us who had any religious 
awareness at all were always infuriated by 
the dogmatic approach of the teacher. In 
the sixth form we had a change of teacher; 
we studied the Bible in a much more 
realistic and intelligent way. . . . Unfor- 
tunately this teacher reverted to her 
speciality when a theology teacher joined 
the staff; this teacher was another of the 
dogmatic school, and if our religious con- 
victions did not lean towards Anglo- 
Catholicism, we found ourselves constantly 
involved in argument.’ 

‘In the senior part of the school we had 
two RK lessons a week. Every fortnight we 
planned to deal with four subjects—OT, 
NT, comparative religion and discussion. 
But somehow, as each lesson came round 
we said it was discussion time and got away 
with it. We could hardly discuss properly 
because we knew so little, so it usually 
ended up with the master telling us of his 
latest trips and exploits with the bell- 
ringers. In the fifth form we worked a little 
and after a few weeks in the sixth the master 
gave up coming to RK lessons and left us 
to use them for private study.’ 


Among the principal reasons for mis- 
givings are these. First, in grammar 
schools the time allotted to the teaching 
of religious knowledge outside GCE 
classes is normally one lesson a week; in 
modern and other secondary schools it 
may be two or even more.! The single 
weekly lesson is clearly inadequate. No 
subject can be taught effectively at the 
rate of forty minutes a week, and it is 
doubtful whether in any subject other 
than religious knowledge so meagre an 
allowance of time would be either im- 
posed by the head or tolerated by the 
teacher. To argue that the morning act 
of worship is itself religious teaching and 
that this in effect doubles the time allow- 


1Religious Education in Schools, SPCK, for 
the Institute of Christian Education, 1954, 


pp. 13ff. 


ance smacks of casuistry. Worship and 
instruction are not identical; to regard 


them as such is to miss the significance of © 


both. 


Second, the number of children taking — 


scripture at O and A levels of the GCE 


is small (particularly in boys’ schools) ! 


compared with the numbers in other 
subjects.! There are several reasons for 
this: one is the lack of qualified teachers; 


another is the belief, still widely held, — 
that scripture is not an examinable sub- — 


ject; another is the apparent reluctance 
of heads to enter children for it. For the 


last of these there is no rational explana- — 
tion; the second derives from a confusion _ 


of religious knowledge with religious ex- 
perience—the former can certainly be 
examined, the latter not. The first, though 
often valid, is partly the fault of this very 
policy of excluding religious knowledge 
from the list of normal GCE options; for 
if few children take it to A level, few will 
read theology at the university and there 
will therefore be few graduates with 
specialist knowledge available for teach- 


1Below are comparative entry figures at O 
Level for three of the Examination Boards: 
Cambridge (Summer 1957) 


English Language 20,664 
English Literature 14,502 
Mathematics 14,713 
French 12,528 
Geography 11,571 
Art 6,293 
Chemistry 3,707 
Religious Knowledge 3,520 


Northern Universities (Summer 1957) 


English Language 47,899 
English Literature 30,884 
Mathematics 34,940 
French 30,572 
Geography 27,336 
Art 13,301 
Chemistry 12,351 
Religious Knowledge 73767 
Wales (Summer 1958) 
English Language 10,553 
English Literature 8,985 
Mathematics 75331 
Geography 53924 
French 55307 
Chemistry 4,070 
Art 25737 
Religious Knowledge 2,182 


The totals conceal a very considerable differ- 
ence between the figures for boys and girls in 
religious knowledge; the number of boys 
taking the Cambridge Examination was 639 


as against 2,881 girls; the figures for Wales | 


were 695 and 1,487. 
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ing it. This vicious circle can be broken 
if there is the will to break it; LEA’s 
could help by offering more responsibility 
allowances for qualified specialists in this 
subject and by a more liberal secondment 
of teachers to enable them to improve 
their qualifications. 

Third, there seems to be a strange un- 
willingness to appoint specialist teachers 
of religious knowledge—a fact which of 
itself restricts the supply. For every other 
subject it is normal to provide at least 
one member of staff who is qualified 
academically (not necessarily by gradua- 
tion) to teach it; but religious knowledge, 
it is often argued, is best left to the form 
teacher. It is true that the form teacher, 
if he is a convinced Christian and knows 
his children, can do most valuable work; 
but there should surely be in every school 
one teacher who can bring to the subject 
the rigour of precise scholarship, unify 
the teaching of it, and give much needed 
guidance to the inexperienced and less 
qualified. It does not, of course, follow 
that the academically qualified teacher is 
also skilled in the presentation of his sub- 
ject; indeed, despite all the assistance 
offered in recent years, there is evidently 
room for improvement in the techniques 
of teaching religious knowledge even 
among those who may be regarded as 
specialists. 

Fourth, surprisingly few schools are 
equipped with textbooks for the teaching 
of religious knowledge. This is not be- 
cause good textbooks do not exist; many, 
in fact have been published since the war. 
Presumably, therefore, the schools or the 
LEA’s are unwilling to spend money on 
them, either because they regard religious 
teaching as unimportant compared with 
the claims of other subjects or because 
they consider the Bible itself an adequate 
textbook. Some schools go so far as to 
provide a Bible for every child—whether 
wisely or not is another matter; in others 
a single set of Bibles is carried from class 
to class to accompany the scripture lesson. 
But it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the Bible by itself is not a satisfactory 
school textbook; it is completely unsuited 
for this role by its size, complexity and 
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difficulty, to say nothing of the problem 
of understanding the language of the 
Authorized and Revised Versions. It is 
essential, therefore, to support the teach- 
ing of scripture by the provision of text- 
books, as is normal in every other com- 
parable school subject. 

All these factors—the meagre allow- 
ance of time, the absence of the exacting 
standards imposed by external examina- 
tions, the lack of specialist teachers and 
the non-provision of textbooks—combine 
to lower the prestige of religious know- 
ledge in the schools. Children are apt to 
measure the importance of a subject— 
and the importance attributed to it by 
their elders—in quantitative and utili- 
tarian terms and to regulate their attitude 
accordingly. A subject, therefore, which 
is given less time than any other, is not 
examined, is often taught by quasi- 
amateurs, and is not supported by text- 
books such as are taken for granted in 
other subjects, inevitably receives a lower 
grading than the rest. Unfortunately, the 
same criteria of valuation are frequently 
applied by the staff and with the same 
unhappy results. 

There are further and perhaps less 
obvious sources of weakness in religious 
teaching. It seems not yet to be under- 
stood that the teaching of religion, if it is 
to have any hope of success, must be 
supported by the community life of the 
school. Religion cannot be taught as 
simple fact—studia abeunt in mores; nor 
can it be confined to the classroom. It 
follows that the factual teaching, if it is to 
make sense, must be both illustrated by 
and expressed in the daily life of the 
school—in personal relations, in attitudes 
to work, in treatment of property, in the 
school rules and the sanctions used to 
enforce them and in many other ways. 
Unless it is thus constantly and deliber- 
ately upheld, the teaching of religious 
knowledge is inevitably impaired if not 
entirely nullified. 

Finally, it is very doubtful whether 
religious teaching in county schools can 


1h, W. Garforth, ‘Christian Education’, 
Studies in Education II, 2 (University of Hull 
Institute of Education), May 1954. 
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ever succeed unless it is associated with 
the Church. This is not a plea for more 
denominational teaching but for obeying 
the logic of what is implicit in the 1944 
Act. The Act commands that religion be 
taught, the agreed syllabuses enjoin that 
the teaching be Christian in content and 
purpose. But the authoritative source of 
Christian teaching is not the agreed 
syllabus, nor the school, nor the LEA, but 
the Church; hence, to teach Christianity 
without constant reference to and active 
co-operation with the Church (that is to 
say, the local churches) is self-contra- 
dictory. Moreover, the majority of 
children still leave school at fifteen, and 
here their religious teaching will end 
(save for the few who have Christian 
homes) unless in some way they can be 
passed on to the care of a church. It is 
clear that co-operation of this kind is 
possible within the terms of the Act; and 
it is in fact already being achieved.! The 
chief obstacles to it are, from the side of 
the schools, distrust of the churches and 
fear of contravening the Act; from the 
side of the churches, a failure to under- 
stand how greatly the schools can help 
them in their task of religious education; 
and, from both sides, sheer lack of 
imagination. 

In many schools, no doubt in more than 
is apparent, the scripture teaching is 
excellent. But in general it seems true 
that less than justice is being done to the 
importance and potentialities of the sub- 
ject and to the opportunities offered by 
the 1944 Act. The significance of re- 
ligious teaching for the life of our nation 
is widely recognized; not only has 
Christianity deeply influenced our history 
and tradition, so that we cannot under- 
stand ourselves without some knowledge 
of it; in addition it is the prime source of 
the values on which our social democracy 


1The following articles in Religion and 
Education are relevant: 

‘School Services in Church’ 
Autumn 1952) 

E. C. D. Stanford, ‘Combined Operations’ 
(XXII, 1; Autumn 1954) 

V. Steele, “The Church and the Modern 
School Boy’ (XXIV, 2; Spring 1957) 

R. T. Newman, ‘Partnership in Religious 
Education’ (XXIV, 3; Summer 1957) 


(XX, 1; 
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is based—respect for the individual, free- 
dom, tolerance and the rest. Some of us 
would add that through Christ’s life and — 
teaching God has given us the secret of _ 
fulfilment for both individuals and 
societies, a message of hope and purpose 
for a world distracted by its own inanities. 
If it is right that Christianity should be 
taught in our schools, then it must 
obviously be taught well; but taught well 
it cannot be unless religious knowledge 
ceases to be the Cinderella of the curri- 
culum, unless it is integrated into the 
daily life and work of the school as a 
community, and unless the teaching finds 
its logical outcome in close association 
with the churches in its neighbourhood. 


Churches New and Old 

These are the object of a study tour 
through Germany, Switzerland and 
France from 27 April to Io May, arranged 
by the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies of the University of Birmingham 
and led by the Rev. Gilbert Cope and 
Mr J. E. Pilgrim. Details from the 
Department, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 


J.B. PHILLIPS 
recommends 


Christian 
Belief 
and Science 


A Reconciliation and a 
Partnership 


by R. E. D. CLARK, Ph.D. 


‘This is a most excellent and readable book, full of both 
ancient and modern instances, showing that Science is 
nothing like so omniscient as some of its followers are 
apt to believe. Even more valuable, it shows that a true | 
religious faith is not, and never can be, an obstacle to | 
the honest and humble-minded scientist.’ a 

THE REV. J. B. PHILLIPS 


12s 6d net 
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Religious Education in the Large 


The report of a working party of the South London Association of the 


encouraging, but it is increasingly felt that 


} the time is ripe for a major pooling of 
| thought and experience so that isolated 


success may be transmuted to common 
gain. 
The South London Association of the 


| Institute of Christian Education has been 


constrained to offer some suggestions on 


| the provision for religious education in 


these schools. It has been especially 


' helped in this by those of its members 
' who work in comprehensive schools or 


who are associated with them in some 
other way, but it has also welcomed and 
taken into account the more detached 
viewpoint of those who serve in other 
spheres. 

It is hoped that through the medium of 
Religion in Education and the good offices 
of the Council of the Institute these ideas 
may reach many of those concerned with 
the development of the large secondary 
school, and that they will find them 
helpful. 

In considering what follows it should 
be understood that space permits little 
more than a summary, without detailed 
justification of the recommendations 
made. 


1The views expressed in this article do not, 
of course, commit the London County Council 
in any way. 


ve. 


Institute of Christian Education under the chairmanship of 


) Vivian Pape’ 


SECONDARY schools with pupils of all grades of ability and from every kind of 
® home background are a new and increasingly important factor in English 
) education. Some have already had time to establish themselves, most are in the 
§ early pioneering stage, others are being built and more are planned. For their 
» educational provision there was no stereotype and in their development there 
) has been no uniformity. More recent schools have been able to learn from the 
» experiences of those of earlier date, but in general there has been a need to 
’ work things out from first principles in the 
) unaccustomed circumstances which pre- 
» vail. The results have been exciting and 


Accommodation and equipment 
Classrooms used for religious instruc- 
tion should be as well equipped as any 
other rooms in the school and adequate 
provision should be made for display, for 
storage and for the use of mechanical aids. 
Consideration should also be given in 
planning and in utilizing the new build- 
ings to the setting aside of a special room 
for religious observance, quiet meditation, 
study of the practice of worship, and 
meetings of voluntary Christian associa- 
tions. Such a room should be equipped 
with chairs with bookholders, kneeling 
mats, a table for devotional books, and a 
picture, and should preferably be car- 
peted and have its window curtained. 
The main place of corporate worship 
should not also be the dining-room. 
Inevitably the assembly hall must be used 
for musical and dramatic activities and 
for a variety of special occasions; never- 
theless a dignified setting for morning 
assembly conducive to a spirit of worship 
should be preserved, and every effort 
should be made to avoid the distraction of 
remnants of a previous evening’s jollities 
or the accumulation of stage parapher- 
nalia for the forthcoming play. A small 
rostrum, with a lectern, which can be 
placed in front of a drawn stage curtain 
can help in this. Mechanical sound ampli- 
fication may be necessary, but if it can be 
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dispensed with this is preferable, as its 
efficiency cannot always be relied upon, 
and to speak into a microphone and main- 
tain close contact with an audience is a 
facility not easily acquired. 


Teaching staff 

The allowance structure should pro- 
vide adequately for a head of department 
of religious education. History and geo- 
graphy may be regarded as departments 
of comparable weight in this connexion. 
There is something to be said for the 
teacher in charge of religious education 
having some responsibility for other 
school duties of a pastoral or tutorial 
nature. 

It is important that only teachers with 
conviction and the necessary knowledge 
and technique should be invited to parti- 
cipate in religious instruction. Form 
teachers so equipped may suitably be 
responsible for the teaching of their own 
forms. Academic qualifications may be 
obtained through part-time study, and 
young teachers interested in the subject 
should be encouraged to undertake the 
necessary preparation. An understanding 
of the natures and needs of modern youth 
is essential in this subject more than in 
any other. 

It is desirable that the teacher of 
religious instruction should associate 
himself with the wider activities of school 
life, and, in particular, he should have 
regard to his part in establishing sound 
personal relationships between teacher 
and pupil and among colleagues. 


Conduct of school worship 

As with the Chamber of the House of 
Commons, the assembly halls of the new 
large secondary schools are often designed 
to seat less than the full complement of 
‘members’, often about two-thirds. Most 
of the schools, nevertheless, contrive to 
arrange regular or periodic full assem- 
blies, believing this to be essential to the 
unity of the school community. For these 
occasions it is usually necessary for the 
pupils to stand, although some schools 
combine sitting on the floor for the juniors 
with the use by the seniors of the seats 
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provided. In these circumstances an 


abbreviated act of worship is usually 


arranged. The benefit to the pupils of the » 

sense of fellowship thus created within © 

the school is regarded by us as being of 

sufficient importance to outweigh the 
discomforts and disadvantages involved. | 
Otherwise, schools make a virtue of neces- ! 
sity by arranging assemblies for parts of | 
the school; e.g. the lower or the upper | 
school, where the devotions can be 
adapted to the comprehension and need 
of the pupils at that stage of their develop- 
ment. | 


The house system adopted in most of | 


the large schools has prompted the insti- 
tution of house prayers. Through these 
the conception of house loyalty can be 


elevated and a useful opportunity pro- | 


vided for house association. Sometimes 
the small house-tutor groups meet by 


themselves for prayers and their essential — 
intimacy is thus accentuated. With so — 
many teachers of diverse persuasions — 
involved, it is felt that whilst this form of © 
worship is to be encouraged it should not — 


be obligatory. 


It is important that the headmaster _ 


should generally lead the full assembly. 
Heads of upper or lower schools, the 


head of the department of religious edu- 


cation, the housemasters and house- 
tutors can suitably conduct the worship 
of the smaller gatherings, and staff and 
pupils can be invited to read the lessons. 
A choir and well-rehearsed orchestral 
accompaniment can add to the inspiration 


of the occasion. If notices and announce- | 
ments must be given they should be kept | 


to a minimum and it is desirable that there 
should be a brief interval between the 
service and the other items. 


Organization of religious instruction 
At least two periods a week should be 


allotted to religious instruction through- — 


out the school; homework should be set 


in the subject and examinations, if these — 


are common to other subjects in the 


school, should be held periodically to test 


knowledge and understanding. 
It is an advantage to the teaching if 


classes are broadly homogeneous in | 
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m@ general ability, but with the skilled 
teacher this is not essential. 

A basic syllabus should be arranged for 
a whole age group, but schemes of work 
based upon it should be suited to the level 
of comprehension of the ability groups. 


| Voluntary Christian associations 

These, formed with the approval of the 
i head, can make a valuable contribution to 
i the development of the individual pupil 


= and to the life of the school community. 


They should witness to the unity of 
Christendom rather than reflect a parti- 
cular theology. The school religious 
organization should not be allowed to 


= divert allegiance from outside religious 


activities ; it should reach outwards rather 
than turn inwards. 


The English Religious Tradition 
Teachers and others will be glad to 


} know that this book by Dr Norman Sykes, 


Dean of Winchester, is being reissued by 
the SCM Press in paper covers (6s) in 
April. 


SE FE CE 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF MIXED CHOIRS IN CHURCHES 


CHARLES CLEALL 


This excellent work is based on three lectures 
given at The Royal School of Church Music 
and covers the whole field of Choir Training, 
relating this to the primary purposes of the 
Church and its manifold activities. 

os 6d net 


PRAYERS AND SERVICES FOR 
CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS 


JAMES M. TODD 


Scripture Sentences, Prayers of Confession, 
and Prayers of Thanksgiving—adapted for the 
seasons of the Christian Year. It gives short 
orders for Holy Communion for Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsun, and complete services 
for special occasions, such as the Festival of 
Nine Lessons and Carols for Christmas, etc. 
gs 6d net 
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Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street 
London EC4 


Newly published 


100 Hymns 


MUSIC EDITION 


for Schools 


IN THREE-PART HARMONY 


ARRANGED BY ARTHUR VEAL D.MUS. 


These arrangements may be used: 
For Unison Singing—as an easy accompaniment 
For Two-part Singing—with a well-balanced and 
interesting setting for Treble and Alto 


For Three-part Singing—with the lowest part pitched 


so as to avoid undue strain 
An essential companion to the popular words edition—with 
an index giving the four-part source of each tune for the more 
experienced pianist. Inspection copies are available. 


Cr. 8vo. cloth boards 8s 6d net 
Words edition, limp cloth 1s 94 Cloth boards 2s 6d 
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Filmstrip Reviews 


E. G. Youdell 


The Lord’s Prayer (colour, 38 frames, 25s). 
Educational Productions Ltd. 


How many teachers ever give specific 
instruction on the Lord’s Prayer? Even 
those with considerable experience often 
admit difficulty in presentation. The Rev. 
C. Buckmaster, B.A., Vice-Principal of 
Derby Training College, offers some 
useful suggestions in this recent publica- 
tion. The prayer is divided into six 
sections—the first three deal with things 
we offer God—respect, loyalty and 
obedience; the last three with things God 
gives us—constant support, patience, 
love and protection. There are also an 
Introduction and a Conclusion. The ma- 
terial can be dealt with in some detail 
over a period of weeks or used for revision. 
There is a freshness both in approach and 
in the illustrations chosen. The visuals are 
of high quality, but the script needs con- 
siderable adaptation for different age 
groups. 


The Life of Christ (colour, 25 double 
frames, 42s). Common Ground Ltd, 44 
Fulham Rd, London, SW3. 


Readers should note that all the pic- 
tures in this filmstrip are double frame 
upright. This presents some difficulty, 
more particularly if a mirror projection 
daylight screen is used. Many teachers will 
wish to follow the publisher’s suggestion 
and mount the frames as 2 in. x 2 in. slides. 

The pictures are reproductions of 
paintings by Harold Copping and Henry 
Coller, many of them already well known. 
The technical quality is excellent. A brief 
outline of the biblical story, mainly from 
the Synoptic record, has been provided by 
Cecil Northcott, 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress (colour, 35 frames, | 


25s). Educational Productions Ltd. 


A visual outline of Bunyan’s immortal | 


story in the form of a Prologue and five 


Episodes—The Slough of Despond, The 1 
Vanity Fair, — 


Wall called Salvation, 
Doubting Castle and The Celestial Gate. 
The good quality colour and clearly 


defined pictures provide an aid to the | 


study of a story many children may other- 
wise have some difficulty in following. 
Most teachers will want to amplify and 
adapt the accompanying script in the 
context in which it is used. 


New 
from E.P. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Behold the Man 
Colour strip 25s 


The Ministry of Christ 
Colour strip 25s 


Pilgrim’s Progress 
Colour strip 25s 


BOOK 


A New Look at 
Faith and Loyalties 
Answers the question, ‘What is 
the meaning of prayer?’ for young 
people. Produced for the Girl 
Guides Association. 48 pages 4s 


Write for free preview copies of the film- 
strips and a free inspection copy of the 
book to: 


Educational Productions Limited 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


46 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, WCI 


PERSONAL. As the new editor of these 
notes I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of sending a personal message to 
members of the Institute. First, I must 
thank the Council for giving me the 
privilege of serving the Institute as 
- Honorary Director. I have been a member 
for many years and have frequently 
wished that I could make my membership 
a more active one. Calls to do many other 
jobs have prevented this, but now it 
/ seems that there is a chance for me to 


fi make good use for the Institute of what I 


have learnt in doing these other jobs. 
' During the period before I can effectively 
take office (because I remain Principal of 
| Culham College until the end of the 
summer) I am trying to get to know not 
just the work of ICE but the people them- 
' selves who do it. This has caused me two 
regrets: one that I cannot start working 
regularly with the staff at once, and the 
other that any spell of work in the office 
with Miss Sladden was not possible. I am 
sure that I speak for all my colleagues 
when I say that it is our great hope that 
we may achieve for the Institute con- 
tinuance and growth such as the first 
Director, Dr Tatlow, and the former 
General Secretary would approve. 

Mrs Taylor, Organizing Secretary, 
also wishes to include a message as 
follows: ‘By the time these notes go to 
press I shall have met some members at 
the Annual General Meeting and be 
looking forward to meeting more at the 
Easter Vacation Course in Salisbury. I 
shall also have been in the office at 
Gordon Square for long enough to feel 
less of a “new girl” than at the moment of 
writing. Members will appreciate the 
formidable task which faces anyone taking 
over from Miss Sladden, whose wise 
experience has been at the disposal of the 
Institute for so long; but with the splen- 
did chance I had of working with her 
from November until her retirement, I 
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have made a beginning. It is my ambition 
gradually to earn the confidence of 
members, and to feel that they will regard 
me as sincerely at their service.’ 


STUDY AND RESEARCH. Of the two 
major groups set up by this Committee, 
the one concerned with the religious 
teaching of senior pupils in secondary 
modern schools has now completed 
assembling its material, and is working 
on the final draft of a book to be published 
later this year. It will quote from remarks 
and views expressed by pupils, and will 
give some evaluation of these remarks and 
suggest methods of approach for the 
teacher. The work of the second group, 
dealing with the relationship of day 
school and Sunday school work in the 
field of Christian education, has been 
delayed owing to the unavoidable absence 
of its chairman for much of 1960, but is 
now making up for lost time, and it is 
hoped that its report will reach the final 
draft stage within the next few months. 

Two other groups are working on new 
pamphlets dealing with the religious 
education of pupils of secondary school 
age; the first is dealing with the eleven to 
sixteen age range in all types of school, 
and the second with the sixteen to 
nineteen age range. Excellent progress is 
being made in both fields; the work 
should be completed by the end of the 
summer, and we hope to have these new 
pamphlets in print by next autumn. 

The Committee is indebted to the 
Littlewood Charitable Trust and to the 
Joseph Rowntree Charitable Trust for 
donations towards the cost of its research 
work. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. The Merseyside 
Association of the Institute arranged a 
day conference in September on ‘Boy- 
Girl Relationships’ which attracted nearly 
200 teachers, social workers, youth 
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leaders, clergy and ministers, from a wide 
area. The Chairman was Mr H. S. 
Magnay, Director of Education for the 
City of Liverpool. The Secretary has 
sent the following brief account from a 
member of the Conference: “Three 
speakers, a member of the Wolfenden 
Committee, a governor of a women’s 
prison and a headmaster, looked at these 
adolescent relationships from the view- 
point of their professional experience. 
But, as in most conferences, probably the 
most useful and illuminating part of the 
day was that devoted to general discus- 
sion and questions from the floor. Here 
we were able to share the views and 
experience of those who are in everyday 
contact with girls and boys and who have, 
therefore, the best opportunity of help- 
ing them to form good relationships. We 
saw some of the difficulties in our attempts 
as adults to communicate with the 
‘private world” of adolescence, and saw 
too some of the factors in modern society 
which have great influence in forming the 
ideas and attitudes of the young. Adults 
now, it was said in the course of the dis- 
cussion, are much more alive to the need 
to reach and help young people in this 
vital matter of relationships. The number 
at this conference, and the distance travel- 
led by many to reach it, would seem to 
witness to the truth of this statement.’ 
Mr Bache writes: ‘During the autumn 
term no fewer than six new Local Associa- 
tions were formed; at Oxford, Ipswich, 
Barnsley, Bridgwater, Newbury, and 
Stevenage. It is interesting to study the 
parentage of these latest additions to our 
family. In Oxford, Barnsley, and New- 
bury the initiative came from members of 
the Institute who felt the need for a 
branch in their area and who enlisted the 
aid of the Local Authority and the interest 
of their friends. In Ipswich, much of the 
initial impetus came from the Chief 
Education Officer, who gave valuable 
help at every stage. At Bridgwater, it was 
the local Council of Churches who, having 
developed a number of contacts with the 
local schools and their staff, felt that the 
time was ripe for setting up a permanent 
Local Association of the ICE, and played 
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a major part in its inauguration. In 


Stevenage a group of local teachers, — 


helped by the churches, after a number of 


ad hoc meetings on general educational _ 
topics, took steps to plan future develop- | 


ment under the banner of the ICE. If I 


add that I spoke recently at two con- | 


ferences arranged by the Uxbridge 
branch of the National Sunday School 


Union on “Co-operation between Day and | 
Sunday Schools in Christian Education”, _ 
and to the North Hampshire Clerical | 


Association on ‘“‘Present Opportunities in 
Religious Education”, it is merely to add 
weight to the fact that our work in the ICE 


is carried on, and indeed can only be carried | 


on, in the closest possible association with — 


others concerned with Christian education. 

‘Co-operation is being developed be- 
tween the Institute and SCM in Schools, 
and our Local Associations can play a 
big part in this. If teachers attending 
SCM conferences are encouraged to 
become members of the ICE they should 


be able to find in the life oft. sii aan 


Association the fellowship and stimulus 
that their work and interests require.’ 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS BUREAU. 
Since its establishment in 1952, the 


Bureau has now recruited a total of | 


nearly 650 teachers for secondary schools 
and training colleges; 500 for West and 
East Africa, others for Jamaica, Hong 
Kong, Mauritius and other territories. 
We have been able to provide a little 
more help recently in preparing some of 
these teachers for work overseas. A 
residential course was arranged for us in 
July by Oversea Service, and we organ- 
ized a successful day conference at head- 
quarters in November. 

The demand for teachers is always in 
excess of the supply, particularly in 
Ghana and Nigeria. The Minister of 
Education in Ghana visited the Bureau 
lately, and spoke of six existing schools 


advancing to sixth-form work, nine new | 


secondary schools opened last September 
and ten more to open in 1961. These will 
each be governed by a ‘body corporate’ on 
which the churches locally will be repre- 
sented and Christian teachers will be 
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welcomed. The needs of Nigeria, with its 
35 million people, are likely to be much 
greater. The report of the recent com- 
mission under Sir Eric Ashby has sug- 
gested a programme for the next ten 
years for which the number of teachers 
needed from overseas (mostly from 
Britain and America) might be ‘well over 
1,000 a year between 1962 and 1966’. 

How are those teachers to be found ? 
The British Minister of Education has 
set up a National Council for the Supply 
of Teachers Overseas, but the actual 
recruitment has to be done by others. 
The Overseas Appointments Bureau has 
been planning for expansion. A welcome 
gift has been received from the Western 
Region of Nigeria, but more money is 
needed. The greatest need, however, is 
for Christian teachers, dedicated men 
and women, serving on short contracts, 
+ who will hear the call of God in these 
". tremendous days. 


VACATION COURSES. The St Andrews 
Conference on Christian Education will 
be held from 22 to 29 July. The Chair- 
man will be the Rev. J. W. D. Smith, 
Principal Lecturer in Religious Educa- 
' tion, Jordanhill College of Education, 
Glasgow; the two chief lecturers will be 
the Rev. Charles S. Duthie, Principal of 
' the Scottish Congregational College, 
Edinburgh, and the Rev. Professor A. S. 
Herbert, Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Religion, Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham. Fee for resident 
members, £8 10s. Applications to the 
Treasurer, the Rev. D. A. McRury, 65 
Comiston Drive, Edinburgh 10. The 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be 
held from 29 July to 12 August at St 
Anne’s College, Oxford. Students may 
attend for one or both weeks. The theme 
will be ‘Christian Living’. Lecture courses 
in the first week: ‘The Book of Deuter- 
onomy’ and ‘The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus’; in the second week: ‘I and II 
Corinthians’ and ‘The Applicability of 
Biblical Teaching to Modern Issues.’ 
Lecturers will include the Rev. E. Heaton, 
Canon H. Montefiore and the Rev. A. W. 
Argyle. Particulars from the Secretary, 
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Miss M. W. Attlee, Four Winds, Barton 
Heys Road, Formby, Liverpool. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. This was 
held on 4 January 1961, with the Presi- 
dent, Professor Jeffreys, in the chair, and 
sixty members present. An election of the 
officers and twenty-seven members of the 
Council took place. Their names appear 
in the latest edition of the Institute’s 
descriptive leaflet, copies of which can be 
obtained from the office. Mr Venables, 
the new Director, was introduced, and 
spoke in reply. A presentation from the 
membership was made to Miss J. E. 
Sladden, the retiring General Secretary, 
by the President, who thanked her for her 
services to the Institute during twenty- 
five years. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
most interesting and informative address 
on ‘African Education—Old and New’ by 
Dr R. E. Kelfa-Caulker, Commissioner 
for Sierra Leone and Gambia. 


MESSAGE FROM MISS SLADDEN. ‘I 
want to send my very best thanks to 
members who have joined in making me 
two such generous presentations—to the 
members who gave me a very beautiful 
gold wrist watch and bracelet, together 
with a cheque for £92, and to Council 
members for their presentation of a Kodak 
Retinette camera, and a cheque for £29. 
I shall always treasure these gifts, and 
still more the friendship which has 
prompted them. May I also take this 
opportunity of thanking individual mem- 
bers and Associations who have sent me 
letters and messages of good will so 
numerous that I am afraid I have not been 
able to reply to them individually. It has 
been a privilege to serve the Institute, 
and I can never adequately appreciate 
what I have gained from colleagues and 
members with whom I have worked 
during this period of twenty-five years. I 
hope to have opportunities from time to 
time of joining in ICE activities, and so 
meeting old friends and making new ones ; 
and my thoughts and prayers will be with 
the Institutein thenew and important stage 
of its work upon which it now enters.’ 


ANNOTATIONS ON NEW BOOKS 


The following index numbers are in accor- 
dance with the classification adopted in 
the ICI Bibliography: \for pupils up to 
seven years; *for those of seven to eleven; 
Sfor those of eleven to fourteen; *for those of 
fourteen to sixteen; *for Post-Certificate 
pupils; ®for the teacher (simpler); “for the 
teacher (simple but of value to all); ®for 
the teacher (advanced). 


THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


5,784 History of Israel, by John Bright, 
pp. 500, with 16 coloured maps (‘West- 
minster’, Wright and Filson) and gazet- 
teer, SCM Press, 40s. 

So massive and detailed is this volume 
that at first sight it might be thought to be 
a book for erudite scholars only. With 
such clarity and vigour does Professor 
Bright write and so well-designed a plan 
does he follow that we find ourselves 
reading with avidity. We are not over- 
whelmed by sheer learning but we dis- 
cover that we are impelled to read the 
book right through and then to put it 
among the works of reference to which 
we most frequently turn. The Prologue 
and the chapter on “The World of Israel’s 
Origins’ afford a panorama of the ancient 
history apart from which the Old 
Testament cannot be fully understood. In 
treating of the patriarchs (and rehabili- 
tating them historically!) Dr Bright 
discusses the nature and value of tradi- 
tion as a source for history. But history 
and archaeology in the Old Testament are 
inseparable from religion, and though Dr 
Bright does not attempt to give us a 
survey of Old Testament theology his 
whole book bears constantly upon the 
developing faith of Israel and the inter- 
pretation of it as the prelude to the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ. His cul- 
minating chapter is on ‘Judaism at the 
End of the Old Testament Period’. ‘To 
the Jew Old Testament theology finds its 
fruition in the Talmud. The hope of the 
Old Testament is to him a thing yet unful- 
filled.’ But for the Christian ‘the destina- 
tion of Old Testament history and theo- 


logy is Christ and his gospel.’ The pat- 
tern of redemption appears throughout _ 
the biblical story, not only in the Suffer- | 
ing Servant of Isaiah’s supreme insight, nor _ 
as a preconceived and imposed motif, but 
as a matter of history, and Dr Bright, a very 

real historian, enables us to perceive it. 


5,7The Old Testament as Word of God, by 
S. Mowinckel, pp. 144, Blackwell, 15s. _ 

It is a commonplace that the Old | 
Testament is a necessary preliminary, in 
the providence of God and for our under- | 
standing, of the New. Here one of the 
world’s foremost Old Testament scholars 
takes us further and deeper in lectures — 
which, given to a popular audience, are 
limpid in style and argument. His purpose 
is to show how the Old Testament speaks 
to us now, and to elucidate such problems 
as the relation of faith, scientific theories _ 
such as that of evolution, and a true | 
reading of history. He has something to — 
say, gently but forcefully, to the funda- — 
mentalist, he has an illuminating chapter — 
on poetry, secular and sacred legend and ~ 
myth in which he disposes of ‘nothing — 
but’ interpretations, and another on © 
revelation as testimony and sharing. We © 
must, he says, have ‘the honest will to 
face reality squarely and to take the Old 
Testament as the historical entity it is | 
without reinterpreting it through self- | 
made theological theories . .. to give 
right of way to historical inquiry seeking 
the truth.’ Then we shall find that ‘in the 
Old Testament God’s absolute love is the 
first and last word.’ A most stimulating, 
inspiring and enriching book. 


56Fistorical Atlas of the Holy Land, 
edited by Emil Kraeling, pp. 88, Nicholas | 
Vane, 255. 

The most valuable part of this atlas — 
is the series of beautifully produced maps, 
light in tinting and exceptionally clear in 
lettering. There are many excellent photo- | 
graphs and a well-designed chronological | 
table extending over seven pages. Brief | 
connecting articles, linking the history | 
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with the geography, are interspersed 


among the maps and photographs. With- 
out over-elaboration this is a useful aid 
to following the Old and New Testament 
stories, and is adequate for all but 
advanced study. Good for the school 
library. 


57Feremiah, by H. Cunliffe-Jones, pp. 
287, 158; »7I and II Peter and fude, by 
C. E. B. Cranfield, pp. 192, 12s 6d, SCM 
Press. 

The two latest volumes in the Torch 
Commentaries. Let it be said at once that 
Principal Cunliffe-Jones’ exposition of 
Jeremiah is of special importance and 
value, partly because there has been no 
first-class book on the subject for a 
number of years, and partly because it is 
not a mere presentation of up-to-date and 
largely technical study but also because, 
with a full measure of scholarship as its 
foundation, it is a living, creative por- 
trayal of one of the greatest figures in the 
Old Testament and his message for us 
and our time. The Introduction is dis- 
criminating and constructive. The value 
of those passages in the prophecy which 
ought not to be attributed to Jeremiah is 
carefully assessed. Throughout the com- 
mentary the abiding religious value of 
Jeremiah’s words and actions is brought 
out, and at the end their relation to the 
New Testament is made clear. Mr Cran- 
field’s commentary is a thorough revision 
of the well-known one which he published 
ten years ago. He regards the epistle 
as including the substance of a sermon 
already in existence together with fresh 
material written in view of the situation 
in the churches to which it is addressed, 
and he believes that the balance of proba- 
bility remains on the side of Petrine 
authorship—account being taken of the 
part played by Silvanus. The commentary 
is full, careful and helpful, especially at 
those points where the epistle refers to 
the great truths of the faith. 


5,7 Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St Matthew, by Floyd D. Filson, pp. 
vii, 319, 28s; &’A Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St Mark, by Sherman 
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E. Johnson, pp. xii, 283,255, A. & C. Black. 

Not since the Moffatt Commen- 
taries have we had a series so valuable to 
the theological student, the teacher and 
the ‘plain man’, as Black’s New Testament 
Commentaries. These are distinctive 
contributions from two eminent American 
scholars. Professor Filson is widely 
known in our colleges and_ schools 
through his share in the Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. Professor 
Johnson’s striking interpretation of the 
life of Jesus is familiar to us too. As in 
other volumes of the series, each author 
has made his own translation of the text, 
and the commentaries are kept close to 
the words and phrases which call for 
exegesis or present difficulties. They are 
not encumbered with critical detail. Any 
part can be read straightforwardly as in 
an ordinary book. The discussions are to 
the point, as in Dr Filson’s admirable 
handling of the birth stories, or Dr 
Johnson’s of the feeding of the five 
thousand. The Introductions provide 
concise but comprehensive surveys of the 
literary and historical problems con- 
cerning the authorship and relationship 
of the Gospels. Of ‘Matthew’ Dr Filson 
concludes, ‘His name we do not know, 
and do not need to know. He has written 
a masterly and usable Gospel, which has 
played a commanding role in all suc- 
ceeding generations of the Church... . 
This great Christian teacher aims not 
only to inform and direct the lives of 
those already members of the Church, 
but also to give the teaching material to 
accompany and confirm the evangelistic 
witness of missionary preachers.’ For, as 
Dr Filson points out, the twofold ministry 
of the disciples to converts was baptism 
and continued teaching. Dr Johnson’s 
approach to Mark is fresh and suggestive. 
He begins by discussing what books the 
earliest Christians read and why Mark, ‘a 
man of high intelligence and creative- 
ness’, wrote as he did. ‘Mark believed 
that the true nature of Jesus was not 
apprehended during his ministry. But 
what the disciples fail to perceive, accord- 
ing to the evangelist, is not just a doctrine 
about him but the fact that the time of 
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salvation is near and has broken into the 
world, at least in the sense that the final 
conflict is under way. The Galilean 
ministry and the eschatological discourse 
of chap. xiii are all of a piece.’ These 
certainly are the commentaries for the 
teacher, specialist or otherwise, the GCE 
Advanced candidateand the school library. 


5,87 The Mind of Fesus, by William Barclay, 
pp. 190, SCM Paperbacks, 5s. 

Into this study of the life and teaching 
of Jesus as far as the Transfiguration, and 
according to the Synoptics, Dr Barclay 
has, as always, put vivid imagination, 
realism, fertile use of sound scholarship, 
and warmth of feeling. No one can read 
these ardent chapters without intellectual 
and spiritual quickening. It is superfluous 
to refer to the many passages which cast 
a fresh light upon what Jesus was and 
said and did. In one or two places, how- 
ever, Dr Barclay opens himself to chal- 
lenge. After a thorough and convincing 
discussion of miracles, for example, he 
leaves the impression that the raising of 
Lazarus was only a deliverance from the 
death of sin, and he pictures Lazarus and 
his family in a way that is purely fanciful 
—there is no evidence. In a fine chapter 
on what Jesus said about God, and 
perhaps to point the contrast, he paints 
only one side of the Old Testament 
picture: there is no reference to the 
lovingkindness and tender mercy of God 
which again and again is the burden of 
prophecy and psalm. Nevertheless the 
book is a treasure both from the teaching 
point of view and from that of personal 
study and devotion. 


5 "City of Wrong: a Friday in ferusalem, by 
Kamel Hussein, pp. xxv, 225, Bles, 215. 

A truly remarkable presentation, by a 
Muslim surgeon and educationist, a 
former President of a university in Cairo, 
of what led to the Crucifixion. The Q’ran 
does not admit that a prophet so great as 
Jesus could die upon the cross, but there 
is a movement among Muslim theolo- 
gians towards recognition of the fact 
that it was human sin that sent him there. 
Dr Hussein in a semi-tictional, semi- 
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historical way portrays this supreme 


tragedy: ‘When they resolved to crucify 
him it was a decision to crucify the human | 
conscience and extinguish its light.’ For — 


Dr Hussein conscience is the voice of 
God, ‘mainly a guide to us in avoiding 
wrong’. Addressed to Muslims, this 
study has much to say to Christians on 
this aspect of Christ’s suffering, and it 


reveals elements of Muslim thought — 


which it behoves Christians to under- 
stand. 


5,657 The Synoptic Gospels, by James Hardy 
Ropes, pp. 117, OUP, 7s 6d. 
First published in 1934, these crystal- 


line lectures on the three Gospels separ- _ 
ately and then upon their connexion — 


have gained rather than lost in value by 


the passage of time. In his Introduction, — 


Professor Nineham puts their point con- 
cisely. ‘Source criticism is not enough. 
However much we may know about an 
Evangelist’s sources, we still do not really 
understand his Gospel until we have dis- 
covered what he was seeking to do with 
those sources.’ So then Dr Ropes opens up 
for us the minds of these three evange- 
lists, enabling us to see Jesus more clearly 
as they saw him, to know the facts and 
meaning of the gospel as they appeared 
to the men whose accounts were singled 
out by the early Church as most reliable 
and sufficient, and to gain for ourselves a 
synoptic view, in a deeper than the purely 
literary sense, of Jesus himself. The fruit 
of life-long study, this little book is 
among the best of introductions to ‘the 
Synoptic problem’ and all that lies 
behind and beyond it. 


=8The Synoptic Gospels, by H. A. Guy, 
pp. 183, Macmillan, 7s. 

The purpose of this handbook is to 
bring together in simple form the best 
conclusions of scholars in this field, but 
still more to encourage and guide pupils 
and general readers in mastering the 
texts for themselves. The constant 
reference to passages gives Mr Guy’s 
pages the appearance of a rather technical 
treatise, but in fact his exposition is lucid 
and readable, and with all modesty he 
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makes his own suggestions where opinions 
differ. He also surveys the teaching of 
| Jesus and the meaning of concepts 
central to the Gospels, such as ‘God and 
His Messiah’, “The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man’. The book is intended 
for serious work in the classroom or 
privately, and it fulfils its purpose well. 


) THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND ETHIC 
* 57Basic Christian Beliefs, by Frederick C. 
| Grant, pp. 112, Oliver and Boyd, ros 6d. 
Professor Grant has a_ refreshing 
approach and a lively pen. More than 
most theologians he has the gift of putting 
| the essence of a matter with point and 
pungency in plain terms. His first chapter 
is about Christianity and other religions, 
bringing out the nature of Christian 
belief in God. He proceeds to deal with 
sin and forgiveness, belief in Christ, the 
Holy Spirit and the Church and the life 
of the world to come. “The true sources 
of Christian belief,’ he writes, ‘are much 
deeper than creeds or formal definitions. 
They are nothing less than the whole 
Christian tradition’, and behind that the 
whole Hebrew-Jewish tradition. The 
Church is the teacher, with the Bible 
open before her—‘not the “literal” 
Bible . . . but the Bible as read, studied 
and expounded within the Church’. This 
of course is by no means the same as the 
Roman Catholic doctrine. It issues in a 
rich and ever-growing insight into biblical 
truth as summed up in the creeds and 
related to human need and experience. 
This is notably so in Dr Grant’s exposi- 
tion of the Atonement (‘Sacrifice and 
cleansing were originally one and the 
same’ and the end is the new life in 
Christ) and of the divine-human person 
of Christ. Dr Grant is never dogmatic 
but is very convincing, and he writes in 
the atmosphere of current scientific and 
philosophical thought. 


5,7 Ethics and the Gospel, by T. W. Manson, 
pp. 109, SCM Press, 12s 6d. 

This posthumous book consists of 
lectures first given as an extra-mural 
evening course. Dr Manson left a full 
manuscript of some but not of all. This 


does not spoil the book, but treatment of 
different topics appears a little uneven. 
Here, however, we have the typical 
Manson—concise yet easy in expression, 
scholarly and very human. He begins with 
the Old Testament, and the second lec- 
ture, on Judaism and the Law of Moses, 
would alone be worth buying the book 
for. Then come others on Jesus and the 
Law of Moses, and the foundation of 
Christian ethics—following Christ. The 
concluding lectures deal with develop- 
ments in the early Church. There is no 
discussion of current (and age-old) pro- 
blems such as sex or war. Dr Manson is 
more concerned that we should have 
what Paul calls ‘the mind of Christ’. 
Thus he says, “The living Christ has still 
two hands, one to point the way and the 
other to help us along it’. It is increasingly 
urgent that Christian ethics should be 
discussed in sixth forms and in under- 
graduate groups. To start where Dr 
Manson shows us is the only way towards 
effectual dealing with specific questions 
of conduct, individual and corporate. 
Values come first. 


57The Christian Morality, by T. E. 
Jessop, pp. 116, Epworth, ros 6d. 

These lectures, given to open audi- 
ences in the University of Cambridge, 
are by a Professor of Philosophy who has 
no small competence in the field of bibli- 
cal and theological studies. They are in 
no sense abstract. The heart of them is in 
the chapters on the teaching of Jesus 
and the teaching of Paul, and it is signi- 
ficant that these are followed by one on 
the nature of Christian love. Professor 
Jessop is nothing if not luminous and 
vigorous, often challenging but always on 
firm ground. He elucidates principles, 
but with a view to practical behaviour. 
Throughout he emphasizes the relation 
of religion and morality and of natural 
morality to Christian, and in his final 
chapter he shows what the world owes to 
the Christian faith and the Christian way. 


567s That Good Doctrine? by David 
Stacey, pp. vi, 142, Epworth, 12s 6d. 
Whether we like it or not we cannot 
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teach the Bible, in accordance with an 
agreed syllabus or otherwise, without 
teaching doctrine, good or bad. The talks 
embodied in this volume were given by a 
clerical member of a public school staff 
to a body of Methodist local preachers. 
They begin with the source of authority. 
This, says Mr Stacey, is God and God 
alone. ‘The part of the Church is to study 
the Word of God in Christ, to summarize 
it in various creeds and confessions, to 
interpret it to every passing age, and to 
show its implications day by day as 
society passes from one issue to another.’ 
Hence the authority of the ancient creeds 
and the necessity of remembering the 
continually enlightening activity of the 
Holy Spirit. Mr Stacey’s themes are God, 
Creation, Man, Sin, Atonement, the 
Church and Life Everlasting. There is 
nothing abstruse or technical in his 
treatment of them. There is no super- 
ficiality masked as simplicity, nor is 
there vagueness on the plea of avoiding 
sectarianism. Differences of interpreta- 
tion there may be, but here the essential 
truths are made clear. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

5,7The Riddle of Roman Catholicism: its 
Mistory, its Beliefs, its Future, by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, pp. 255, Hodder, 16s. 

This very timely book is marked by 
objectivity, understanding and an ecu- 
menical spirit. The author is a Lutheran 
Professor in America, and naturally does 
not compromise, but Roman Catholic 
reviewers themselves have expressed 
appreciation of his fairness and adequacy. 
The book is written in a lively style and 
should certainly be in school and 
college libraries. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


*8Religious Education in German Schools: 
An Historical Approach, by Ernst C. 
Helmreich, pp. xvi, 365, Harvard and 
Oxford University Presses, 60s. 

It has taken Professor Helmreich 
several years of research in Germany as 
well as elsewhere to obtain the material 
for this illuminating and absorbing book. 
He traces the development from the 
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Middle Ages to West and East Germany 
today, including of course an account of 
what happened in Hitler’s Germany. The 
most impressive fact is that no attempt 
to secularize education in the schools of 
the nation has ever succeeded: even in 


East Germany today a brave fight is | 
being maintained. In general it may be | 
said that this is due to the deep desire of | 
the people at large, though the churches — 


have played their full part in promoting 
the teaching and training the teachers. 
The conflict within this sphere of com- 
mon agreement has been about the extent 
of church control, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, and also about the 
development 
schools, meaning those which provide a 
common curriculum for Protestant and 


Roman Catholic pupils with separate © 
religious instruction for each group. The © 
book is a mine of information about the — 
German educational system, past and — 
present, a revealing and in many ways © 
cheering book for all who are concerned | 
with the prevailing tendency in the world ~ 


to secularize education. 


8,7Pour une éducation chrétienne active, by | 
Frederic Delforge, pp. 198, Delachaux | 


et Niestlé, Swiss francs, 6.50. 

The aim of M. Delforge is to show 
first that religious education should en- 
able the pupil, at whatever age, to find 
Christ for himself and to experience new 


life in him, and secondly that this evan- | 


gelical purpose should find effective ful- 
filment through the use of the modern 
teaching methods and aids which he 
describes. His evangelicism is not narrow 
and his discussion of the conversion 
which, he rightly says, is vital, whatever 
form it takes, is discriminating, though 
he does not allow sufficiently for the fact 


that if a small child consciously loves — 
Jesus he will almost certainly undergo a | 
deeper experience and face a more deci- _ 
sive commitment in adolescence or later. © 


°’The Mount of Purification, by Evelyn — 


Underhill, pp. 333, Longmans, 12s 6d. 


This very welcome reprint includes a_ | 
series of addresses, meditations and _ 


1 
i) 


{| 


of ‘interdenominational’ © 
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prayers centred on the life of devo- 
tion and the essays and addresses formerly 
published as ‘Collected Papers’. There is 
also an interpretative chapter on ‘Evelyn 
Underhill in her Writings’ by Lumsden 
Barkway. In this book Evelyn Underhill 
is at her best as a sensible, practical 
mystic telling men and women how they 
too may enter a devotional life which is 
not cloistered but permeates everyday 
activities and experiences. Teachers, 
however, will be most grateful for the 
papers on worship and teaching, set 
against this background, which come 
down to matter and method, delightfully 
presented in language that stimulates the 
imagination and captivates the mind. 
There is nothing to surpass some of these 
pages as a description of what not only 
‘religious education’ but education reli- 
giously conceived and practised is and 
may be. 


8,7 The Trust of Trusts, by Francis Rolland, 
pp. 62, Lothian Publishing Co., Mel- 
bourne, Ios. 

Few educationists have a wider range 
of experience, in peace and war, than the 
Very Rev. Sir Francis Rolland, but 
perhaps he has achieved even more as a 
great headmaster. In these ‘talks to the 
the trustees — headmasters — parents — 
citizens’, wise, witty, challenging and 
moving, he illuminates religious educa- 
tion in practice. He speaks of it with com- 
plete naturalness as a cure of souls. He 
believes that ‘the aim of education is to 
teach boys and girls to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly’ in the widest and deepest 
sense of the word joy. In time of war he 
declared that war alone could not bring 
peace: “We have no lasting victory over a 
man till we have won his affection, con- 
quered his heart.’ Those who heard the 
addresses wanted them in permanent 
form: they were right. 


WORSHIP 

The Junior Teachers’ Prayer Book, edited 

by D. M. Prescott, pp. 78, Blandford, 6s. 
A well-chosen and appropriate collec- 

tion from many sources of ‘short and 

simple prayers suitable for the many and 
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varied occasions of school life’. Dignity is 
not sacrificed to intimacy, nor is classi- 
cism given preference to children’s under- 
standing of what they are saying or hearing. 


100 Hymns for Schools: Music edition in 
three part harmony, arranged by Arthur 
Veale, pp. viii, 152, OUP, 8s 6d. 

The words edition is already widely 
used. It is comprehensive and strong. 
Now Dr Veale has provided music for 
schools which find four-part singing 
difficult and pianists who would find 
three-part more manageable. This is a 
great aid to the enrichment of singing for 
schools which otherwise would be forced 
to perpetual unison. 


A Hundred Years of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, by W. K. Lowther Clarke, pp. 
90, William Clowes, paper 2s 6d, cloth 
35 6d. 

The centenary history of a hymn book 
might be dull, but Dr Lowther Clarke 
has made this interesting for its own sake. 
He sketches the development of hymn 
singing from the Bible to 1860, and then 
shows how first conservatism would not 
depart from the metrical psalms, then 
reaction from this produced a book of 
which half the hymns were from the 
Latin, and finally how A and M became 
the fine and varied collection that we have 
today. A little introduction to hymnology 
might well form part of religious instruc- 
tion, as it is an aid to worship. 


5¥ourney into Prayer, by Helen M. Ross,. 
pp. 61, Philip, 3s 6d. 

A wise and unpretentious introduc- 
tion to the way of prayer, beginning with 
the problem of unreality in prayer and 
passing on to the content and manner of 
our praying. Of service to all, adolescent 
or adult, who find it difficult to pray. 


5,8.7The Splendour of God: Prayers and 
Devotions for Private and Corporate 
Use, SPCK, 4s 6d non-net. 

This is the seventh edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a little book first pub- 
lished by the Anglican Evangelical 
Group Movement. The prayers and 
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litanies are in the language of everyday, 
neither pietistic nor stilted, and they 
are about the experiences of every day. 


PAPERBACKS 


Among the new paperbacks of special 
interest in connexion with religious 
education are M. L. Loane’s Makers of 
Religious Freedom, short and impres- 
sive biographies of Henderson, Ruther- 
furd, Bunyan and Baxter (IVF, 4s 6d) and 
Bishop Neill’s Men of Unity, brilliant 
sketches of John R. Mott, Archbishop 
Séderblom, Archbishop Temple, Arch- 
bishop Germanos, William Paton and 
Hendrik Kraemer, Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
and others who have helped to create the 
ecumenical movement: there are chapters 
on the World Council of Churches and on 
John XXIII and a Roman Council—a 
living account of a living movement to- 
wards unity (SCM Paperbacks, §s). An 
Ancient Mariner by Bernard Martin, is 
an engaging account of John Newton 
(Wyvern, 3s 6d). 

Among semi-personal accounts of 
what it means to become a Christian in 
our day none has more charm and insight 
than the late Dr John Baillie’s Invitation 
to Pilgrimage, a book that has led many 
thoughtful men and women from un- 
certainty or agnosticism to faith, and 
which has deeply enriched many who 
were already Christians (Pelican, 3s 6d). 

For those who want to read church 
history in depth The Roman Cata- 
combs and their Martyrs, by Ludwig 
Hertling and Engelbert Kirschbaum of 
the Gregorian University in Rome, 
brings the early story of that Christian 
resistance movement very much to life: 
there are fifty-two photographic illus- 
trations of the drawings and inscriptions 
(Darton, 10s 6d). Dr Herbert Workman 
was a most scholarly Principal of West- 
minster Training College, and his now 
classical Persecution in the Early 
Church is written with imaginative 
sympathy as well as historical fidelity 
(Wyvern, 3s 6d). The Pelican History of 
the Church has now reached its fourth 
volume—G. R. Cragg’s The Church 
and the Age of Reason (1648-1789), a 


period which includes the Covenanters 
and Moderates in Scotland, Russia, and 
the Eastern Churches, and Methodism 
in England: the chapter on “The High 
Noon of Rationalism and Beyond’ offers 


obvious parallels to the present time — 


(Pelican, §s). 


Professor John C. Bennett, of Union | 


Theological Seminary, has revised and | 
brought up to the present time his | 
Christianity and Communism Today 


—a first class basis for the discussions 
which are often futile for lack of the in- 
formation and insight that he gives us 
(SCM Press, 6s). 


AIDS TO TEACHING 

34The Vacant Throne, 
Callister (The King’s Way, Book Three), 
pp. 163, Teacher’s Book, pp. 78, Epworth, 


by Frank | 


| 


7s 6d each. This volume, in the Bible | 


Course for Secondary Schools edited by 
Dr H. F. Mathews, carries the story 
from the end of the Exile to the birth 
of Christ. It is the work of a teacher who 
patently knows the right approach to 
boys and girls of this age group as fully 
as he knows his material. In style and 
content the book is excellent. Particular 
reference may be made to the chapters 
dealing with myth, legend and allegory 
(e.g. Genesis I-11, Jonah, Daniel), their 
historical setting and their religious signi- 
ficance. The difficult Maccabean period is 
stripped of confusing detail and the main 
facts stand out clearly. It is perhaps a pity 
that Ecclesiastes and the Book of Wisdom 
are not mentioned and that the rise of 
belief in the coming Messiah and the 
after-life is not sufficiently brought out. 
The Teacher’s Book is well introduced by 
five chapters on Judaism, including that 
of the present day, and the explanatory 
comments on each chapter of the pupils’ 
book are concise and informative, with 
useful hints here and there about the 
handling of the lesson or discussion. 

34The Re-making of the Nation, by 
Elsie Broadie (The Chosen Nation, Book 
Four), pp. 128, REP, Pathfinder Series, 
cloth 6s 6d, limp, 5s 6d. Completing her 
Old Testament sequence, Miss Broadie 
deals not only with the period from the 
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Exile to the time of Christ but also, 
briefly summarizing his life, carries the 
main theme through to the emergence of 
the New Israel of God. The final chapter 
brings us to the question of conversion 
and membership of the Christian com- 
munity. This is a much to be desired but 
too often missed culmination of a course 
in the Old Testament for young adoles- 
cents, who are apt to regard the Old 
Testament and the Covenant as quite 
separate from the New, irrelevant even if 
in bits interesting. Dr Rowley’s Fore- 
word is in itself a characteristically 
pointed apergu of the whole development. 
*God’s Rejection of the Jews’ is not a 
happy chapter heading: a little should 
have been said about some of the literary, 
moral and religious contribution of some 
books in the Apocrypha, as well as the 
historical. In general the treatment is 
well suited to pupils capable of work at 
“O’ Level. 

‘Israel to the Time of Solomon, by 
A. W. Heathcote, pp. 162; "The Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of St 
Paul, by E. Ridley Lewis, pp. 160; 
being OT Vol. I and NT Vol. V of the 
London Divinity Series, James Clarke, 
6s each. Planned, as Dr Hilliard tells us in 
his Foreword, to meet the needs of 
candidates for the University of London 
GCE, these manuals will be found 
thoroughly suitable for upper fifth or 
lower sixth work generally. Dr Heath- 
cote rightly begins after Genesis I1 
with ‘peoples on the move’, though a little 
later he comes to religion in earliest times 
and religion before Moses, taking in the 
Mesopotamian cults and stories. He takes 
the Joshua account as the basis of our 
knowledge of the invasion, and Judges 
chiefly as concerned with the settlement. 
Throughout he touches interestingly on 
sources and on Deuteronomic influence 
in the ‘former prophets’. The historical 
outline is clear and there is frequent 
reference to archaeological and other 
‘background’ material, but interpretation 
accompanies this exposition and the 
brief final chapter brings the historical 
and religious elements into close rela- 
tionship. The style is terse, a great deal 
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of information is compressed into brief 
space but there is no lack of vitality and 
interest. Mr Ridley Lewis, like Dr 
Heathcote a practising teacher, has an 
immense tract of ground to cover but 
writes in fluent and effective style be- 
cause very properly he relies upon con- 
stant reference to the text and specifies 
the well-chosen, relevant passages. The 
introduction to Paul’s letters is well done 
and the chapters on the several epistles, 
though necessarily short, are to the point: 
we have no laboured analyses, but a guide 
to what Paul was saying and the aspects 
of the gospel and the Christian life 
which he was emphasizing. Matters of 
scholarship are simply and luminously 
presented. The book portrays a living 
faith and how it made its way from 
Palestine out into the world. 
34Miessengers of the Kingdom, by 
T. G. Platten (Living Faith Series, Vol. 
3), pp. 176, Univ. of London Press, 
limp 5s 3d, cloth 6s 6d. There could 
not well be a simpler and at the same time 
more sufficient outline than this of what 
the apostles and early martyrs did, what 
the Church believed and how it lived, 
the essential teaching of Jesus and the 
truth about him, and the later spread of 
the kingdom from the time of Augustine 
to that of Bishop Patteson. The story is 
very much alive and the meaning of the 
Christian faith is made very clear. The 
book is even better than the first two in 
this series for the average secondary 
modern boy and girl. 

56The Apostles’ Creed: some Letters 
of a Methodist Godfather, by Donald 
Hughes, pp. 52, Epworth, 3s 6d. Writing 
to a seventeen-year-old boy, the head- 
master of Rydal School begins with the 
validity of faith in what cannot be proved 
after the manner of science but is reason- 
able in the light of the evidence. His 
explanation of the articles of the Creed 
is vigorous, aptly illustrated and con- 
vincing, except with regard to ‘He 
descended into hell’, where it might 
be thought to imply an intermediate 
state. 

Aids to the Teaching of Religious 
Knowledge, Vol. II, 1960, pp. 96, 
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Derbyshire Education Committee, 
County Education Office, Matlock, N.P. 
Based on the Derbyshire Syllabus and 
providing for the needs of teachers of 
infants, juniors and the lower forms of 
secondary schools, this is the work of 
practising teachers under the chair- 
manship and editorship of Mr Clifford 
Jones. It comprises material and method, 
lesson schemes, services of worship and a 
selection of carefully chosen prayers. A 
particularly useful section discusses the 
subjects of communication—the biblical 
idea of God, the law, the prophets, the 
kingdom of God, parables, miracles, the 
resurrection, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus 
as Friend and Saviour. Equally valuable 
are the pages on school worship—the 
communication of religious experience. 
Contributions are not signed and uni- 
formity of treatment was not sought, but 
the book gives practical expression to a 
body of knowledge, experience and devo- 
tion which cannot fail to stimulate 
teachers to think for themselves and work 
out their own lessons and _ services, 


greatly enriched by the information and 
suggestions contained in these pages— 
inspired also by the deeply religious 
purpose of the writers. 


142My Own Bible Stories, Text by 


Kathleen Downham, based on the Swiss — 


original by Jacob Sommerauer, illustra- 
tions by Willi Trapp: Old Testament, 
pp. 43, New Testament, pp. 45, SCM | 
Press, 4s each. Quarto pages of pictures to | 


look at or colour and brief stories in large 
print to read or listen to will always appeal 
to children. The pictures here are stylized 
in their simplicity, but the faces are 
expressive—unfortunately the depiction 


of Jesus is almost always weak. The choice 
of stories is good, but one or two might | 


have a frightening effect on nervous 
children—e.g. Solomon ordering a child 
to be cut in two. That children will 


sometimes have to ask for explanation of © 


words or phrases is all to the good. The 
aim of course is that children shall come 
to know and love the stories as such} 


the time for a real understanding of some | 


of them will come later. 


* Ideal for Sixth Formers! 
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A New Journal 


THE Directors of the SCM Press take this opportunity of asking for the support 
of all readers of Religion in Education for a new journal called Learning for 
Living: A Fournal of Christian Education. This new journal will be published by 
the SCM Press five times a year, and Religion in Education will be incorporated 


into it. 


The change has been planned by the SCM Press after careful discussion. 
The Editorial Board of Religion in Education has sought to analyse the needs 


of readers in a number of meetings. The 
Institute of Christian Education has also 
discussed its members’ needs, both in its 
own Executive and Council and in a 
special conference of its delegates with 
representatives of the SCM Press. ICE 
members have already been informed of 
the impending change, and the new 
journal will be sponsored by the ICE, 
whose Hon. Director will be on the 
Editorial Committee. 

The purpose of the change is to pro- 
vide a journal which will appear more 
often, with a larger format and with 
illustrations, and which will have a wider 
appeal. This is, in short, a policy of 
expansion. The most valued features of 
Religion in Education—for example, Dr 
Basil Yeaxlee’s handling of new books— 
will be continued, but it is hoped that the 
new features, with their emphasis on the 
modern and the practical, will be attrac- 
tive and helpful to a larger circle of 
teachers in the varied work of Christian 
education today. 

The Directors of the SCM Press are 
most grateful to Mr Clifford Jones for his 
devoted work as Editor of Religion in 
Education since 1957, and to all associated 
with him on the Editorial Board and as 
contributors. The present special number, 
on the English Bible, makes a fitting 
conclusion to Religion in Education, which 
was founded by the SCM Press in 1934. 

The first Editor of Learning for Living 
will be Mr Harold Loukes, Reader in 
Education in the University of Oxford 
and author of Teenage Religion, an inquiry 


into secondary modern schools to be 
published under ICE sponsorship this 
autumn. Mr Loukes is a member of the 
Society of Friends; his address is 15 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. Miss Juliet 
Sladden, the former General Secretary 
of the ICE, will be Assistant Editor, and 
the Reverend Robert Walton of the BBC 
Schools Department will be among the 
members of the editorial team. 

Other members will include Dr F. H. 
Hilliard, and Miss Joyce Harding of the 
Board of Education of the Church of 
England. Miss Violet Wilkinson will 
contribute regularly on practical teaching 
problems. The Student Christian Move- 
ment in Schools will sponsor the new 
journal, as will the Education Department 
of the British Council of Churches. It will 
thus be very broadly based. 

The new journal will be published in 
September. Five issues a year will cost 
Is 6d each, or 9s a year post free. The 
journal will be sent free of charge to ICE 
members whose subscription rate entitles 
them to receive it, as with Religion in 
Education before. Readers’ suggestions 
and comments are needed and will be 
studied, both in the planning stage and 
as correspondence printed in the new 
journal, since the wish is to develop 
through experiments a major instrument 
of Christian service to all who teach and 
learn in our schools. 


ALAN RICHARDSON 
Chairman of the Directors, SCM Press Ltd 
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Black’s New Testament Commentaries 
General editor: HENRY CHADWICK, D.D. 


The Gospel according to The Gospel according to 
ST MATTHEW ST MARK | 
FLOYD V. FILSON SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 

28s. net 25s. net 


‘Not since the Moffat Commentaries have we had a series so valuable to the theological student, 
the teacher and the plain man, as Black’s New Testament Commentaries . . . Each author has 


made his own translation of the text, and the commentaries are kept close to the words and | 
phrases which call for exegesis or present difficulties. They are not encumbered with critical | 
detail. Any part can be read straightforwardly as in an ordinary book. The discussions are to the | 


point, as in Dr Filson’s admirable handling of the birth stories, or Dr Johnson’s feeding of the 


five thousand. The Introductions provide concise but comprehensive surveys of the literary and _ 


historical problems concerning the authorship and relationship of the Gospels. These certainly are 
the commentaries for the teacher, specialist or otherwise, the G.C.E. Advanced candidate and the 
school library.’ RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Also available in the series: 


St Luke by A. R. C, Leaney, Acts by C. S. C. Williams, Romans by C. K. Barrett, each 25s net; | 


PHILIPPIANS by F. W. Beare, /6s net. 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement 


Edited and Introduced by OWEN CHADWICK 
‘Dr Chadwick has written a most valuable introduction to his subject which stands upon its 


own feet as an essay on the Oxford Movement . . . the extracts are well chosen to be both | 


evidence enough in themselves and to excite the reader to his own more thorough investigations.” 


CHURCH TIMES 2Is net — 


Monastic Life in Medieval England 


J. C. DICKINSON, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Birmingham University. 
An account of many of the largest and some of the more humble monastic houses in this 


country written primarily for the interested general reader. The buildings of the great cathedrals 
and abbeys, and of smaller monastic establishments, are described as they were in the Middle Ages, 


and much light and sidelight is thrown on the daily religious and domestic lives of their medieval _ 


inhabitants. The author is a church historian, well-known for his writings in this field, July 21s net 


Jesus of Nazareth 


Canon H. K. LUCE, M.A., B.D. 
Formerly Headmaster of Durham School. 


A straightforward and unsentimental account of the life of Christ in which the central figure 
stands out first and foremost as a leader of men. The author believes that the relevance of Christ 
to the world of today depends on what he was and what he taught rather than on miracles or 
dogma. Illustrated 15s net 


A new 32-page list of Theological and Religious books will be sent, post free to any address 
on application: 


A. & C. BLACK LTD. 4SOHO SQUARE LONDON W1 


: 
; 


The Origins of the 


Authorized Version 


Norman Sykes 


“WE may remember,’ wrote Thomas Fuller in The Church History of Britain, 
‘that one of the best things produced by the Hampton Court Conference was a 
resolution in his Majesty for a new translation of the Bible.’ It is to the history 
of that conference therefore that recourse must be made to ascertain the origins 
of the Authorized Version of the English Bible, published in 1611. The Hampton 
Court Conference arose from the presentation to James I during his journey 
from Scotland to London of the Millenary Petition, in which a number of 


Puritan ministers, traditionally believed 
to be one thousand, declared their desire 
for certain reforms in the liturgy and 
discipline of the Church of England. 
Accordingly the king summoned a con- 
ference of divines of both the episcopalian 
and presbyterian persuasions to meet in 
his presence at Hampton Court on 
14 January 1603. There, on the second 
day, Dr John Reynolds, one of the 
Puritan representatives, asked: ‘May your 
Majesty be pleased that the Bible be new 
translated, such as are extant not answer- 
ing the original.’ To this Richard Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, rejoined that ‘if 
every man’s humour might be followed, 
there would be no end of translating.’ 
But the king took a more favourable view. 
‘I profess I could never yet see a Bible 
well translated in English; but I think 
that of all, that of Geneva is the worst. I 
wish some special pains were taken for an 
uniform translation; which should be 
done by the best learned in both univers- 
ities, then reviewed by the bishops, pre- 
sented to the privy council, lastly ratified 
by royal authority to be read in the whole 
church and no other.’ Taking his cue 
from this speech, Bancroft added, ‘But 
it is fit that no marginal notes be added 
thereunto’; and his Majesty agreed. “That 


1Reprinted from The Bible Today, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1955, by permission of the 
publishers and of The Times. 


caveat is well put in; for in the Genevan 
translation some notes are partial, un- 
true, seditious, and savouring of traitorous 
conceits’; of which he proffered examples, 
and continued: ‘To conclude this point, 
let errors in matters of faith be amended, 
and indifferent things be interpreted, and 
a gloss added unto them.’ 

The honour of inaugurating the dis- 
cussion from which the Authorized Ver- 
sion sprang belonged, therefore, to Dr 
John Reynolds, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Dean of 
Lincoln. His proposal was designed to 
provide a standard translation to take the 
place of the rival Bishops’ Bible and the 
Genevan Bible. The former was sanc- 
tioned by ecclesiastical authority for 
public reading in church; but the latter 
was the popular version. At the first 
introduction of the Genevan Bible in 
English, Archbishop Matthew Parker 
and Bishop Edmund Grindal thought 
‘so well of the first impression’ as to see 
no objection to its reprinting in 1565. 
‘For though one other special Bible for 
the churches be meant by us to be set 
forth, as convenient time and leisure 
hereafter will permit; yet shall it nothing 
hinder, but rather do much good, to have 
diversity of translations and readings.’ 
But in 1603 it was thought otherwise; 
the more especially in view of the 
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tendentious character of some of the mar- 
ginal notes in the Genevan version. 
Accordingly, when James I put into exe- 
cution his promise to authorize a new 
translation, his rules for the direction of 
the divines indicated the conservative 
character of the undertaking. ‘Now, for 
the better ordering of their proceedings, 
his Majesty recommended the following 
rules by them to be most carefully 
observed :— 


i.—The ordinary Bible read in the church, 
commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be 
followed and as little altered as the original 
will permit. 

iii—The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with other names in the text, to be 
retained as near as may be, accordingly as 
they are. vulgarly used. 

iii—The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, 
viz., as the word church not to be translated 
congregation, &c. 

iv.—When any word hath divers significations, 
that to be kept which hath been most com- 
monly used by the most eminent fathers, 
being agreeable to the propriety of the place 
and the analogy of faith. 

v.—The division of chapters to be altered 
either not at all or as little as may be, if 
necessity so require. 

vi.—No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
Greek words which cannot without some 
circumlocution so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text. 

vii.—Such quotations of places to be margin- 
ally set down, as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one Scripture to another. 

viii.—Every particular man of each company to 
take the same chapter or chapters; and, hav- 
ing translated or amended them severally by 
himself, where he thinks good, all to meet 
together, confer what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand. 

ix.—As any one company hath dispatched any 
one book in this manner, they shall send it 
to the rest, to be considered of seriously and 
judiciously; for his Majesty is very careful 
in this point. 

x.—If any company, upon the review of the 
book so sent, shall doubt or differ upon any 
places, to send them word thereof, note the 
places, and therewithal send their reasons; 
to which if they consent not, the difference 
to be compounded at the general meeting, 
which is to be of the chief persons of each 
company, at the end of the work. 

xi.—When any place of special obscurity is 
doubted of, letters to be directed by author- 
ity, to send to any learned in the land, for 
his judgment in such a place. 

xii.—Letters to be sent from every bishop to 
the rest of his clergy, admonishing them of 
this translation in hand; and to move and 
charge as many as, being skilful in the 
tongues, have taken pains in that kind, to 
send his particular observations to the com- 


pany, either at Westminster, Cambridge, or 
Oxford. 

xiii.—The directors in each company to be, the 
deans of Westminster and Chester for that 
place, and the king’s professors in the 
Hebrew and Greek in each university. 

xiv.—These translations to be used, when they 
agree better with the text than the Bishops’ 


Bible, viz., Tindal’s, Matthew’s, Cover- — 


dale’s, Whitchurch, Geneva.’ 


On 22 July 1604, James informed Ban- 
croft that he had ‘appointed certain 
learned men, to the number of four and 
fifty, for the translating of the Bible’, but 
when the list of names was published it 


comprised only forty-seven, who were | 
divided into six companies, of which two _ 


were to meet respectively at Westminster, 
Cambridge, and Oxford. The first West- 
minster contingent numbered ten divines, 


who were to be responsible for the Old | 


Testament books from Genesis to II } 
Kings inclusive. The first Cambridge _ 


group was eight in number and under- 
took the Old Testament from I Chronicles 
to Ecclesiastes inclusive. The first Oxford 
contingent of seven divines was respon- 
sible for Isaiah to Malachi. The second 
Cambridge committee had seven mem- 
bers, responsible for the Apocrypha. 
Passing to the New Testament, the four 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Apocalypse 
were assigned to eight Oxford divines. 
The canonical Epistles from Romans to 
Jude inclusive were entrusted to seven 
divines meeting at Westminster. Al- 
though the details of names vary in the 
several accounts, and cannot always be 
certainly known, the forty-seven trans- 
lators were to be assisted by three or four 
of the most ancient and grave divines in 
either university, nominated by the vice- 
chancellor and heads of houses, whose 
office it was to be overseers of the transla- 
tions from Hebrew and Greek, ‘for the 
better observation of the 4th rule above- 
specified’. 

The distinction of this panel of transla- 
tors may be judged from the circum- 
stances that it embraced a future arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Abbot, and six 
bishops, Andrewes, Overall, Smith, Ravis, 


Thompson, and Barlow; as well as a 
galaxy of academic talents, of which, it | 
may be observed in passing, the recent — 
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Puritan foundation of Sir Walter Mild- 
may, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
contributed its Master and three Fellows; 
and that its personnel was agreeably 
diversified by Saravia, the friend of 
Hooker who had found in England the 
desired via media between the extremes 
of Rome and Geneva; by Layfield, ‘who, 
being skilled in architecture, his judge- 
ment was much relied on for the fabric 
of the Tabernacle and Temple’; and by 
Bedwell, who was a distinguished Arabic 
scholar. It may be observed further that 
Miles Smith was the author of the preface 
to the completed version, which is no 
longer printed in modern editions. Al- 
though the translators were appointed in 
1604, the revision does not appear to have 
been undertaken seriously till 1607; and 
during its progress some scholars were 
removed by death, including the origina- 
tor, Reynolds, and Lively, one of the 
Hebraists. Nor did the work proceed 
with undue haste. Fuller remarked that 
the company ‘vigorously, though slowly, 
proceeded in this hard, heavy, and holy 
task, nothing offended with the censures 
of impatient people, condemning their 
delays (though indeed but due delibera- 
tion) for laziness’. Likewise Smith in his 
preface observed that ‘neither did we run 
ouer the worke with that posting haste 
that the Septuagint did, if that be true 
which is reported of them, that they 
finished it in 72 days; .. . the worke hath 
not bene hudled up in 72 dayes, but hath 
cost the workemen, as light as it seemeth, 
the paines of twise seuen times seuentie 
two days and more; matters of such 
weight and consequence are to be speeded 
with maturitie: for in a business of mo- 
ment a man feareth not the blame of 
conuenient slacknesse.’ When the trans- 
lation was completed at the different 
centres, six members, two from each of 
the Westminster, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford groups, were chosen to superintend 
the final preparation of the work for the 
press in London. Their task was finished 
in nine months; and the Authorized 
Version was published by the King’s 
Printer, Robert Barker, in 1611. Its title 
was: ‘The Holy Bible, conteyning the 


Old Testament and the New: Newly 
Translated out of the Originall tongues; 
and with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and reuised by his 
Maiesties speciall Commandement’; and 
it was ‘Appointed to be read in Churches’. 

Not the least interesting of its contents 
was the preface from ‘The Translators to 
the Reader’, in which the authors sought 
not only to explain the principles upon 
which they had acted, but also to forestall 
criticism from both Romanist and Puritan 
angles. They first defended themselves 
against the charge of newfangledness. 
‘For, was there euer any thing proiected, 
that sauoured any way of newnesse or 
renewing, but the same endured many a 
storme of gaine-saying or opposition ?” 
Notwithstanding that James I ‘knew full 
well . . . that whosoeuer attempteth any 
thing for the publike (specially if it per- 
taine to Religion, and to the opening and 
clearing of the word of God) the same 
setteth himself upon a stage to be 
glouted upon by euery euil eye, yea he 
casteth himselfe headlong upon pikes, to 
be gored by euery sharpe tongue’, his 
Majesty’s ‘Royall heart was not daunted 
or discouraged’. Moreover, since the 
Bible was written in ‘tongues not now 
understanded of the people, how shall 
men meditate in that, which they cannot 
understand ? How shall they understand 
that which is kept close in an unknown 
tongue? . . . Translation it is that 
openeth the window to let in the light; 
that breaketh the shell, that we may eat 
the kernel; that putteth aside the curtain, 
that we may looke into the most Holy 
place; that remooueth the couer of the 
well, that we may come by the water.’ 
There followed an attack on the Church 
of Rome as ‘afraid of the light of the 
Scripture (Lucifugae Scripturarum, as 
Tertullian speaketh)’, and as having been 
forced by its adversaries ‘to translate it 
into English against their wills’. But the 
translators had not sought to innovate. 
‘We are so farre off from condemning any 
of their labours that traueiled before us in 
this kinde, either in this land or beyond 
sea... that we acknowledge them to haue 
beene raised up of God, for the building 
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and furnishing of his Church, and that 
they deserve to be had of us and of 
posteritie in euerlasting remembrance.’ 
Their purpose had been not ‘to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a 
bad one a good one... . but to make a 
good one better, or out of many good 
ones, one principall good one, not iustly 
to be excepted against; that hath bene 
our indeauour, that our marke’. They 
had ‘not tyed themselves to an uniformitie 
of phrasing, or to an identitie of words’, 
but had availed themselves of synonyms. 
They had allowed the insertion in the 
margin of variety of senses of Hebrew 
and Greek words; but ‘We haue on the 
one side auoided the scrupulositie of the 
Puritanes; who leaue the olde Ecclesiastic- 
all words and betake them to other, as 
when they put washing for Baptisme and 
Congregation instead of Church; as also 
on the other side we haue shunned the 
obscuritie of the Papists, in their Azzmes, 
Tunike, Rational, Holocausts, Praepuce, 
Pasche, and a number of such like.’ 
Finally the preface concluded with an 
appeal to the reader not to despise their 
work, but to use and make it profitable 
to salvation. 

Perhaps the verdict of a modern 
scholar, Bishop Westcott, may best sum 
up the results of the translators’ labours: 
‘As a whole their work was done most 
carefully and honestly. It is possible to 
point out inconsistencies of rendering and 
other traces of compromise, but even in 
the minutest details the translation is that 
of a Church and not of a party. It differs 
from the Rhemish Version in seeking to 
fix an intelligible sense on the words 
rendered; it differs from the Genevan 
Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes. And 
yet it is most worthy of notice that these 
two Versions, representing as they do the 
opposite extremes of opinion, contributed 
most largely of all to the changes which 
the revisers introduced.’ 
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RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL 
Norman Bull 


Useful and sympathetic advice about 

the best approach for teaching this 

subject to Infants, and suggestions on 

how it can be linked with their daily 

lives. There are many ideas for indi- 

vidual work, and a helpful biostapay’ 
S 


THE GOSPEL 


IN PICTURES 
Mary Devitt 


Selected passages from the Gospels, | 
making up a continuous narrative of | 
the life of Christ. The text is taken 
from the Knox translation but is 
slightly simplified. Each passage is 
accompanied by a clear line-drawing 
which the children can colour for 
themselves. (Published in a 
7s 


DRAMATIC NEW 
TESTAMENT BOOKS 


Books 1 to 3 
G. H. Holroyd 


Three books based on the belief that 
the dramatic approach is the most 
likely means of making the Bible 
seem real and alive to young people. 
The stories are told in plays, drama- 
tic interludes, conversation pieces 
and passages for individual speaking 
and choral work. Book 1, 3s 6d. Book 
2, 3s 9d. Book 3, 7s 6d. 

All books are illustrated 


A DRAMATIC OLD 


TESTAMENT BOOK 
Book 1 
G. H. Holroyd 


The first book in a companion series 
to the Dramatic New Testament 
Books. Book 1 follows the Bible 
stories from Abraham to Solomon, 
and is intended for the 11-i3 age 
group in secondary schools and 
Sunday schools.  J/lustrated 10s 6d 


MACMILLAN 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


The Literary Value of the 


Authorized Version 


Basil Willey 


THE Authorized Version, whose three-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary we 
commemorate this year, has always, and rightly, been regarded not merely as 
holy and authoritative (this, as Scripture, it would be in any language) but also 
as a masterpiece of English prose. The literary value of the English Bible has 
indeed been more emphasized in recent times than in the days when it was 
revered as “The Religion of Protestants’. At the period (let us say about a 
hundred years ago) when the authority of the Bible seemed most seriously to 


be threatened by science and the higher 
criticism—the time when Sainte-Beuve, 
in the name of progress, was bidding fare- 
well to ‘old stories and old bibles’—it was 
the habit of liberals and well-disposed 
pagans to predict that it would at least 
survive ‘as literature’. What is meant by 
surviving ‘as literature’ depends on what 
value we assign to ‘literature’, and what 
part we think it plays, or ought to play, 
in the good life. The phrase might mean 
surviving as something comparatively 
trivial, as when we say of any notion that 
it is ‘only poetry’, or ‘mere imagination’. 
Or it might mean surviving as something 
vital to our soul’s health, if not ‘necessary 
for salvation’. Those who first began 
talking of ‘the Bible as Literature’ meant, 
I think, that we were to consider it as 
something other than it had traditionally 
been taken to be. We were to consider it, 
not as ‘the Word of God’ (or as contain- 
ing that Word), the purveyor of saving 
truth, the rule of faith, the supreme 
authority in doctrine, a means of grace 
and a source of comfort, guidance or 
warning—not as any of these things, but 
as a source of aesthetic pleasure; we were 
to consider it as we would consider 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, etc. If we 
approach the Bible in this way, what con-~ 
siderations will be uppermost in our 
minds? Instead of approaching it as 
repentant sinners seeking redemption, we 


shall be thinking about the beauty of the 
words, the charm of the rhythms, the 
sublimity or aptness of the imagery, the 
narrative power, the dramatic or ironic 
effects, the rhetorical devices, the ‘human 
appeal’ and so forth. In former times this 
would have seemed a false and pernicious 
approach, and there must still be many 
today who would so regard it; to them, 
‘the Bible as Literature’ would mean ‘the 
Bible minus Religion’. Of course there is 
another way of looking at this, a way 
which will perhaps commend itself to 
some who, like myself, are so to speak 
professional believers in the value of 
literature. We might say (we often do 
say) that literature does not merely invite 
trivial or superficial ‘enjoyment’, but has 
great educational and even spiritual value. 
From this point of view we could say that 
‘the Bible as Literature’ does not mean 
‘the Bible as something of minor im- 
portance’—a luxury article or an elegant 
pastime. Literature is a record of human 
experience, composed by people like our- 
selves but possessed of greater imagina- 
tive power, sensibility, and mastery of 
language. If the Bible is literature it is 
already, for that very reason, something 
to be taken seriously and respectfully. 
There is today another class of persons 
—probably the largest class—whose re- 
action would be: ‘The Bible as Literature ? 
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But of course! what else could it be, 
or ever have been?’ There is no space 
here, nor any need, to explain how it was 
that the Bible used to be regarded as 
something more than ‘literature’, some- 
thing to which the literary approach was 
inappropriate and wrong. My point now 
is that much—not al/, but a good deal 
more than is often supposed—of the 
Bible’s literary prestige, its literary 
survival-value, is due to the numinous 
quality it has acquired throughout the 
Christian centuries. If it were not for 
this, I do not think many people would 
seek their /iterary satisfactions in it. The 
Bible is ‘literature’ written to record and 
evoke spiritual experience, and it is 
questionable whether it can survive ‘as 
such’ unless it is read in a devotional 
spirit and for religious reasons. A handful 
of Old Testament stories, parts of the 
Psalms, Job, and Ecclesiastes, excerpts 
from some of the prophets, and a few 
flights of Pauline rhetoric, would doubt- 
less find an honoured place in any anth- 
ology of English prose. But it is to the 
devout reader, the reader who is impli- 
cated in the whole movement and mean- 
ing of the Bible, that the book discloses 
its literary merit most fully. If the reader 
is seeking first the kingdom of heaven, 
the literary accessories will be added unto 
him; other readers will get more of what 
they want from secular literature, and 
literature (moreover) which is not written 
in translation-English. 

Let me hasten to correct any false im- 
pression caused, perhaps, by that last 
phrase. Some passages of the Bible are 
great literature, and by an oft-repeated 
miracle the translators managed to pro- 
duce things which are not only superior 
to the ancient originals but of the highest 
quality as English too. Had it been other- 
wise, the English translations leading up 
to the 1611 version could hardly have 
triumphed as they did. To quote some 
words I have written elsewhere: ‘Of the 
extraordinary hold exerted by the Author- 
ized Version over the minds and hearts of 
Englishmen, and (later) of all English- 
speaking people, the excellence of its 
literary quality is one chief cause. For 


this excellence we are indebted to the 
1611 translators themselves, to Tyndale 
and Coverdale their most notable pre- 


decessors, and to the youthful vigour of 
the English language, of which as yet 
custom had not bedimmed the lustre nor — 
dried up the sparkle and the dewdrops.” | 
But there is a further point: the old 


translators achieved literary excellence 
precisely because they were not deliber- 
ately and self-consciously aiming at it. 


Convinced that they were dealing with | 


the undoubted word of God, they con- 
centrated upon rendering it faithfully and 
reverently, and the reward and outcome 


of their single-hearted purity of intention — 


was a style which reflected their own 
nobility. Like all good style, theirs was a 
by-product; aiming at truth, they achieved 
beauty without effort or contrivance. 
Never straining after effect, but imbued 
with a sense of the momentousness of 
their task, the biblical writers—authors 
and translators alike—worked humbly 
and self-effacingly, and the result is a 
style, which, whether simple or elevated, 
is as genuine as seasoned timber, free from 
all that is tawdry or meretricious. To this 
must be added the great good fortune the 
English translators enjoyed in working 
when the language had not yet been staled 
into jargon and cliché, when journalese, 
officialese and other manifestations of our 
time were as yet far off. Think, for in- 
stance, how a modern writer would have 
strained all his resources to render that 
supreme moment in the Gospel story 
when the disciples recognize their risen 
Lord; the Authorized Version (John 
20.19 f.) reads: 


Then the same day at evening, being the 
first day of the week, when the doors were 
shut where the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in 
the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. And when he had so said, he 
shewed unto them his hands and his side. 
Then were the disciples glad, when they 
saw the Lord. 


The effect produced (quite unintention- 
ally) by this simplicity is that we are in 
the presence of something too holy for 
elaborate utterance. The same authentic 
quality is to be found, however, when the 
original demands a loftier style: 
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When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. 


Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus and 
his sons ? 


And the ransomed of the Lord shall re- 
turn, and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. 


But now he is dead, wherefore should I 
fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to 
me. 


How fortunate it was that the accepted 
English translations were made when they 
were, and not (for example) in the eigh- 
teenth century, can be shown by referring 
to the version of the New Testament 
published in 1768 by a certain Dr Edward 
Harwood—whose avowed aim was to 
clothe the original ‘in the vest of modern 
elegance’. I Corinthians 13 is familiar 
enough in the AV, so that I need only 
quote from Dr Harwood’s rendering: 
Benevolence is unruffled, is benign: Bene- 
volence cherishes no ambitious desires: 
Benevolence is not ostentatious; is not in- 
flated with insolence. 
It preserves a consistent decorum; is not 
enslaved to sordid interest; is not trans- 
ported with furious passion; indulges no 
malevolent design.... 
In fine, the virtues of superior eminence 
are these three, faith, hope, benevolence— 
but the most illustrious of these is bene- 
volence. 


Mark 6.39 in the AV (from the feeding of 
the five thousand) reads: 


And he commanded them to make all sit 
down by companies upon the green grass. 


Dr Harwood’s version is: 


He then ordered his disciples to desire the 
multitude to digest themselves into regular 
companies, and to sit down on the verdant 


II 


In this year 1961 we are not only com- 
memorating the  three-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the AV, but also 
celebrating the appearance of the first 
instalment (the New Testament) of the 


most important English translation under- 
taken since 1611—the New English 
Bible. It is important because it is not a 
revision of any older translation, but a 
fresh translation made, with all the ad- 
vantages of the most recent scholarship, 
direct from the original texts into con- 
temporary English. What is the justifica- 
tion of this project? If ‘the Bible as 
Literature’ means, as I have been suggest- 
ing, ‘the Bible as Tudor or Elizabethan 
Literature’, what excuse is there for a new 
translation ? what need for alterations ex- 
cept where the AV was (in the light of 
modern knowledge) inaccurate or unin- 
telligible ? It is not likely that any version 
in twentieth-century English, however 
‘timeless’ and however free from collo- 
quialism or cliché, will have the literary 
merits of the AV; shall we not, by reducing 
its style to the level of contemporary 
speech or writing, reduce its spiritual 
influence as well? Shall we perhaps be 
producing something which, mutatis 
mutandis, may later appear as absurd as 
Dr Harwood’s version now appears to 
ourselves ? Granted that the Bible has a 
unique importance for the spiritual life, 
shall we, by modernizing it, enhance that 
value, bring it to the notice of more 
people, or shall we in fact cheapen it by 
robbing it of its antique ‘paten’? Mis- 
givings of this kind, which are sure to be 
voiced when the new translation appears, 
were expressed in an able article by 
Dwight Macdonald (New Yorker, 14 
November 1953) criticizing the American 
Revised Standard Version (1952). While 
admitting the superiority of this version 
as a more accurate rendering of the 
originals, he deplores the whole concept of 
modernization. “The closer the Bible is 
brought,’ he says, ‘to the direct and clear 
and meaningful sort of journalistic writing 
the American masses are now accustomed 
to, the further it must depart from the 
language of Shakespeare or Milton. This 
is an age of prose, not of poetry, and the 
RSV is a prose Bible, while the King 
James Version is a poetic one.’ The new 
version may make the Bible more ‘access- 
ible’ to the modern reader or listener; it 
may ‘slip more smoothly into the modern 
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ear, but it also slides out more easily; the 
very strangeness and antique ceremony of 
the old forms made them linger in the 
mind.’ Mr Macdonald gives examples to 
illustrate his point: ‘‘“Thussaith the Lord” 
is more “lordly” than ‘Thus says the 
Lord”; ““Thou shalt not’? more awesome 
than ‘You shall not” or “Do not’’; “Hast 
thou given the horse his strength ? Hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder? ... 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible... 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha, Ha.”— 
this is wilder, more poetic, more passion- 
ate than “Do you give the horse his might ? 
Do you clothe his neck with strength ? 
His majestic snorting is terrible... When 
the trumpet sounds he says ‘Aha’.”’’ 
Mr Macdonald compares reading the 
RSV with walking through the streets of 
a bombed city: ‘Is this gone? Does that 
still survive? Surely they might have 
spared that?’ As a firm believer in the 
value and importance of the New English 
Bible, I would urge in reply the following 
considerations : 

1. Mr Macdonald’s image of the tourist 
revisiting an old bombed city presupposes 
that the tourist had been familiar with the 
city in its former state, and had felt its 
picturesque charm. But the new version 
is intended for readers who are not 
familiar with the ancient translation, and 
have no taste for antiquities. That there 
are plenty of such people nowadays can 
hardly be doubted; the new masses have 
not read or heard the Bible at their 
mothers’ knee as of old, and even in 
conversing with so-called ‘well-educated’ 
people (Cambridge undergraduates, for 
instance) one cannot risk an allusion to 
Jephthah’s daughter, Naboth’s vineyard, 
Jacob’s ladder etc. if one is at all anxious 
to be understood. Most young people to- 
day (as I have said elsewhere) ‘know as 
little about the Bible as they do about 
Homer or Virgil. This is a disturbing 
thought, for the combined heritages of 
classical and biblical antiquity have 
hitherto- given our western civilization 
whatever ideal purpose or meaning it 
ever had.’ Moreover, Mr Macdonald’s 
analogy breaks down, for the AV, unlike 
the bombed city, is still there, still intact, 


for any who prefer it to the new satellite 
town. The new translation has never been 
intended to supersede the AV, but to 


supplement it by clarifying its meaning 
in a language familiar to all. 


2. Many of those who condemn alll. 
modernizations of the Bible are them- | } 
‘spot- : 


selves only familiar with the 
passages’ and ‘hallowed phrases’, and do 


not realize—what is brought home at : 
every turn to anyone who has worked | 
over the AV in minute detail—how much | 
of the old translation is inaccurate or un- | 


intelligible. The old translators, when 
they could not make head or tail of a 


passage (as often happened), and had no- 


alternative text to check by, simply 
Englished what was before them, word 
for word, and left it at that. That is why 


we get things like: “Then shall the lambs _ 
feed after their manner, and the waste | 


places of the fat ones shall strangers eat. 


Woe unto them that draw iniquity with — 
cords of vanity, and sin as it were witha | 
cart rope’ (Isa. 5.17 f.); or “But yet in it | 
shall be a tenth, and it shall return, and | 


shall be eaten: as a teil tree, and as an oak, 
whose substance is in them, when they 


cast their leaves: so the holy seed shall be 


the substance thereof’ (Isa. 6.13); or 


“With clouds he covereth the light: and | 
commandeth it not to shine by the cloud | 
that cometh betwixt. The noise thereof | 
sheweth concerning it, the cattle also © 


concerning the vapour’ (Job 36.32 f.). 
Those who exalt Bible English as the 
grandest and noblest in the language 
ignore this kind of thing. And there is 


something else they overlook, namely the | 


constant failure of the old translators to 
translate, i.e. to render Hebrew or Greek 
idioms, modes of speech or constructions, 
by their English counterparts. Too often 
they simply transliterate, and give us 
mongrel-English which we only tolerate 
because we are accustomed to hearing it 
in church, and conditioned to revering 
whatever is ‘in the Bible’. I am thinking 
of Hebraic constructions like: ‘Because 
of the sins of Jeroboam which he sinned, 
and which he made Israel sin, by his 
provocation wherewith he provoked the 
Lord God of Israel to anger’ (I Kings 
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15.30), or ‘When the Lord thy God shall 
bring thee into the land whither thou goest 
to possess it’ (Deut. 7.1), or ‘By reason of 
the multitude of oppressions they make 
the oppressed to cry: they cry out by 
reason of the arm of the mighty’ (Job 
35-9). 

Moreover, scholarship has advanced so 
far since the seventeenth century in the 
understanding of Hebrew and Hellenistic 
linguistic usage and modes of thought, and 
sO many new and important sources have 
come to light since the 1881 Revision, that 


‘something more radical than a conserva- 


tive revision of the AV is called for. A 
great body of information is now available 
about what the Bible really means, and it 
was high time for this to be put into circu- 
lation. As an example of how a difficult 
though familiar passage can be clarified, 
compare Rom. §.12-21 in the AV with the 
same in the New English Bible which is 
now obtainable by readers of this article. 
3. Those who are already familiar with 
the AV, and who for this very reason (pace 
Mr Macdonald) allow its phrases to slide 
over their minds all too smoothly, will 
(one hopes) be stimulated by having also 
at hand an authoritative version giving an 
exact interpretation in modern speech. 
Those (the vast majority) who are not 
familiar with the AV may be induced to 
feel that the Bible is not ‘just church-and- 


Shakespeare’, the special preserve of pious 
highbrows and parsons, but is speaking to 
them in their own language about things 
that matter to them. The English of the 
AV must have sounded almost ‘contem- 
porary’ to its first hearers and readers; it 
had not then the added grace and remote- 
ness of antiquity. 

4. Once embarked on this enterprise, 
those engaged in it must do the thing 
thoroughly. Bits of ‘hallowed phrase’ must 
not be left jutting out from the new struc- 
tures, even if they are not only beautiful 
but ‘timeless’, otherwise the effect wll be 
that of a bombed city. Such phrases must 
be recast from the foundation, so as not to 
suggest the AV at all. This is the justifica- 
tion for the apparent ruthlessness of 
alteration, which will doubtless offend 
some readers. 

5. Lastly, whatever may be true of 
modern American journalistic prose (or 
modern English journalese, for that 
matter), it may be hoped that in England 
a fit prose may still be attainable, which, 
though not comparable with that of the 
best parts of the AV, may yet not be 
merely flat or mediocre. It may even pos- 
sess a dignity and power of its own—a 
quality, moreover, which may be en- 
hanced in the course of time, if the new 
version takes hold and acquires associa- 
tions in its turn. 
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Table-talk 
R. P. C. Hanson 


ARCHAISM appears to present a perennial temptation to religion. In Cicero’s | 


day the priests of the traditional Roman cult used still to cut up their sacrifices 


with flint knives, an unaltered inheritance from the Stone Age. Though the last | 
Western Roman Emperor had been deposed in aD 476, four or five centuries | 
later the ancient Celtic Church was (as the Stowe Missal witnesses) still praying | 


for the two Roman Emperors and their armies. Countless members of the Church 
of England are apparently content to pray each Sunday in the prayer for the 


Church militant in the Communion 
Office for the organs of power of Tudor 
England, the Queen and her Council, 
blithely ignoring the fact that they no 
longer exercise political power. 

Yet Christianity began as an intensely 
modern, indeed a revolutionary, religion. 
In Minucius Felix’s Octavius, a dialogue 
written early in the third century, the 
pagan interlocutor is allowed to put his 
case against Christianity fully and fairly, 
and it rests mainly upon his objections to 
a religion which seeks to disturb and 
abolish religious cults of immemorial 
antiquity. ‘It is much more respectful,’ he 
says, ‘to admit as the agent of truth the 
religion of our ancestors, to practise 
traditional cults, to worship gods whom 
you have already been trained by your 
parents to fear rather than know more 
familiarly.’ Christianity to him seemed 
dangerously modern and contemporary. 
Similarly, the deputy-prefect of Egypt, 
Aemilianus, carrying out the orders of the 
Emperor Valerian in the middle of the 
third century to suppress Christianity, 
appeals to Dionysius, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, to renounce a religion which deliber- 
ately attacks ‘gods according to nature’ 
(i.e. of long-established continuance). 
And indeed, as long as it is true to its 
original gospel and responsive to the 
Holy Spirit (whose activity can be 
dynamic and disturbing quite as much 
as soothing and comforting), the Chris- 
tian Church must be modern and im- 
patient of archaism, however charming or 


poetical, not just for the sake of being 
modern, but because the revelation which | 
it guards is contemporary as well as given 


once-for-all. 

It is therefore particularly welcome that 
this season should see the publication of 
a new, modern translation of the New 
Testament. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this translation will quickly supersede the 
archaic, poetical, charming but largely 
unintelligible Authorized Version. 


The 
Bible Reading Fellowship 


helps groups and individuals at home and over- 


seas to read the Bible intelligently and devotion- | 


ally. It publishes, in quarterly form, daily Bible 
readings based on a definite syllabus, in various 
grades, including a new undated set for children 
under 11-plus. There are also special readings 
for Lent and Passiontide, and for Confirmation 
candidates during their time of preparation. 


Series A for adults 


Series B for adults requiring simpler notes, 
with actual Bible text printed. 


Series C for children or those wanting short, 
very simple notes. 


Series Y for youth. 


‘Bible Time’ for children under 11-plus; to be 
issued in two parts, each covering six months 
and costing 1s 6d. 


Full particulars may be had upon application to: 
The Secretary, B.R.F. 
12 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
London, S.W.1 
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The New English Bible 


C. H. Dodd 


When your Advocate has come, whom I 
will send you from the Father—the Spirit 
of truth that issues from the Father—he 
will bear witness to me. And you also are 
my witnesses, because you have been with 
me from the first. 

John 15. 26-27 


In the Acts of the Apostles we are told 
how the incipient Church set about filling 
a vacancy in the apostolate—a vacancy 
created by the defection of Judas Iscariot. 
The apostle Peter, acting as presiding 
officer, states the minimum essential 
qualification required in a candidate for 
the vacant post. This is what he says: 
“One of those who bore us company all 


| the while we had the Lord Jesus with us, 


coming and going, from John’s ministry 
of baptism until the day when he was 
taken up from us—one of those must now 
join us as a witness to his resurrection.’ 
One might have expected that a candi- 
date for so responsible an office in a new 
community, with its way still to make, 
would be required to show qualities of 


: leadership, or of intellect, or of prophetic 


utterance, or the like. Such qualities were 
certainly to be found among early Chris- 


 tians, and they were highly prized; but 


apparently they were not thought indis- 


: pensable for the office of an apostle. What 


was indispensable was that he should have 
personal acquaintance with the facts of the 
ministry of Jesus Christ from beginning 
to end, and out of such acquaintance 
should be able to give first-hand testi- 
mony to the fact of his resurrection. 

So much we learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles. The passage I read for text 
takes us a step further: “The Spirit of 
truth that issues from the Father—he will 
bear witness to me. And you also are my 


1A sermon preached in Westminster Abbey 
on 15 March 1961 ata Service of Thanksgiving 
and Dedication. 


witnesses, because you have been with me 
from the first.’ Here again, the apostles 
are to be witnesses; that is their special 
function. And the qualification is the 
same: they have been in the company of 
Jesus all through, and therefore know the 
facts about him. But we now learn that 
behind, and within, the witness of the 
apostles is the witness of the Spirit. Their 
testimony is inspired testimony. I take it 
you do not need special inspiration to give 
an honest report of events that happened 
under your eyes. But it did call for very 
special insight in these men to see what it 
all meant: what was the bearing of these 
disconcerting facts upon their personal 
problems and upon human life and des- 
tiny at large; what difference they made 
to the total relationship between God and 
man. Such insight was the gift of the 
Spirit of truth, interpreting to the apostles 
the things they had seen and heard. The 
facts were not less factual for being inter- 
preted, not less historical. On the con- 
trary, the meaning they were now seen to 
bear was that which made them a turning 
point in history. Fact and interpretation 
are one in the witness of the apostles. 

And here it lies before us, in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. The first 
witnesses said their say; they spread the 
message abroad through the mouths of 
others; it was written down and be- 
queathed to the Church as a permanent 
possession. Here in the New Testament— 
in Gospels and Epistles alike, without 
distinction or separation—we have the 
final deposit of the witness borne in the 
earliest age, when the memory was still 
fresh. And that is the fundamental reason 
(whatever other good reasons there may 
be) why the public reading of the Bible, 
and the study of the Bible, must always 
keep its commanding position in the life 
of the Christian society. 

Not that the apostolic testimony comes 
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down to us by one channel alone: it 
filters through the whole common tradi- 
tion of Christian belief and practice; it is 
heard in the faithful preaching of the 
gospel from age to age; it is set forth in 
the unbroken ministration of the sacra- 
ments from the earliest times. But it is 
documented and certified by the written 
word of Scripture, which remains un- 
changed, and is accessible to all. Not only 
Christian preaching and teaching, but 
Christian worship itself is what it is 
because of the special place it gives to the 
reading of the Bible. The language of 
devotion and praise, of contrition and 
aspiration, is in no way peculiar to the 
Christian religion; but in Christian 
worship such language receives a pecu- 
liar content because, through lesson, 
Gospel and Epistle, the worshipping con- 
gregation is continually brought back to 
the facts about Jesus Christ and the 
meaning of those facts. 

For the presupposition of our whole 
approach to God is that the Word became 
flesh: the eternal and divine entered his- 
tory and fell under human observation. 
This provides a point of reference for 
every act of worship. The Christ in whose 
name we pray, to whom we ascribe glory 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, the 
Christ who gives himself to his people 
in sacrament, is the same who once 
worked and taught in Galilee and Jeru- 
salem, and suffered under Pontius Pilate. 
And how are we to know what he taught 
and did and suffered except through the 
testimony of those who were there ? And 
where can we go for that except to the 
New Testament? No speculative theo- 
logy, and no mystical vision, could give 
us Knowledge of facts of history, and our 
faith is anchored to the gospel history in 
which it pleased almighty God to make 
himself known to men. In the New Testa- 
ment itself the boldest flights of theolo- 
gical speculation are still an effort to 
interpret the given facts. ‘Our theme’, 
says one of the New Testament writers— 
certainly not one of the least theological 
of them—‘our theme is the word of life. 
This life was made visible; we have seen 
it and bear our testimony. . . . What we 


have seen and heard we declare to you.’ 
And at every reading of the New Testa- 
ment it is declared afresh. That is what : 
gives the Bible its unique character. Here 
we renew our faith where it first began, — 
And in this all Christians are at one. 

All Christians are at one. That is some- » 
thing to think about when we are des- 
pondent about our continuing divisions. | 
After all, we read the same Bible; we : 
nourish our faith on the same testimony; 
and in this we already possess a real || 
measure of unity. This great assembly of ° 
Christian people of different commun- | 
ions is (within its limits) a sign of such 
unity. Over a wider field in recent years 
the study of the Bible on a scholarly level _ 
has become a truly co-operative enter- 
prise, in which Catholic and Orthodox, © 
Lutheran and Reformed, Anglican and — 
Nonconformist, find themselves drawn — 
together across the barriers, to learn | 
from one another and to discover afresh | 
how close we are, in spite of everything, 
when we get down to the ‘grass roots’ of | 
the faith. I say this as one whose privilege | 
it has been during the past forty years to | 
have some part in this ecumenical | 
enterprise, and I am persuaded that we 
have here one of the most promising 
channels through which the spirit of © 
unity-is making its way and preparing | 
for the time (perhaps still distant) when — 
the whole Christian people shall be 
visibly one. 

The new translation of the Bible on 
which we are engaged is also a co-opera- | 
tive enterprise among members of various | 
Christian communions. Our fellowship | 
in the work has been a great experience. | 
Any ecclesiastical or denominational 
differences fell away as we became | 
absorbed in our task: our one concern was | 
to reach a common mind about the 
meaning of the text before us. For the 
purpose of our enterprise is the same as 
that which has governed the broad move- 
ment of return to the Bible all over | 
Christendom. It is, quite simply, to find | 
out just what the Bible means, resisting 
(to the best of our ability) the temptation | 
to make it mean what we should like it to | 
mean, or, alternatively, to take refuge in a 
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safe ambiguity. Of course the assumption 
behind it all is that the Bible (whatever 
other demands it makes of us) demands 
to be understood. Is that something that 
might go without saying? I think not. 
The Bible may serve various purposes 
which are served also by other religious 
books. It may kindle feelings of devotion, 
or supply language for such feelings when 
they are barely articulate; it may suggest 
elevated thoughts that might never visit 
us without such aid; it may provide the 
first step towards heights of contempla- 
tion. For such purposes much hangs 
upon the suggestive or evocative power of 
words; their exact meaning may for the 
time lie in the penumbra of conscious- 
ness. Thus the language of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, or of the Prayer 
Book Version of the Psalter, often noble 
in itself, has acquired layer upon layer of 
hallowed association through the cen- 
turies; it has overtones which call forth 
an instinctive, almost an inherited, 
response in those who were brought up 
within the tradition. But of how many in 
our society is this no longer even re- 
motely true? And those of whom it is 
true, is there not the danger that they 
may be so soothed by the familiar flow of 
splendid words listened to without much 
attention to the meaning that they escape 
the harsh challenge of the Bible to mind 
and conscience ? If, as I have urged, the 
special quality of the New Testament is 
that of a testimony to intractable facts of 
history, and to the meaning the facts 
bore to people who stood directly under 
their impact, then it does demand to be 
understood. The more precisely we come 
to understand the words of Scripture, 
the more open we must be to the initial 
witness of the-apostles, and within it the 
witness of the Spirit of truth which gave 
them, and can give us, living knowledge 
of the Word made flesh. 


R.E.-B 


It was this conviction that moved the 
early translators of the Bible into English 
—Wyclif, Tyndal, and Tyndal’s succes- 
sors whose work ultimately issued in the 
Authorized Version. It is the same con- 
viction that has inspired those who are 
working on the New English Bible. 
Because we hold that conviction, we have 
thought no labour lost in trying to under- 
stand as precisely as possible what the 
Hebrew or Greek of the biblical writers 
means, and to bring that meaning to 
English readers in language as clear, and 
as comely, as we can make it. This has 
been our aim, and our ideal. That it 
should be realized completely is not to be 
expected of fallible mortals. But we trust 
the promise is not vain, and that our 
all too human infirmity has not left us 
altogether impervious to the illumination 
of the Spirit of truth that issues from the 
Father. 

There is an ancient Latin prayer, 
attributed to St Thomas Aquinas, which 
has often been used in our sessions for 
translation. In English it might run 
somewhat as follows: 


‘Lord God, and our God, who art 
called the true Fountain of light and 
wisdom, be pleased to pour upon our 
dark minds the clear radiance of thy 
light, removing from us the twofold 
darkness, of sin and of ignorance, in 
which we were born. Give us keenness 
of understanding, subtlety of interpre- 
tation, and grace of expression. Shape 
our beginning, guide our progress, 
and make our ending complete; 
through Christ our Lord.’ 


In the spirit of that prayer we have 
tried to handle our task, and in that 
spirit we now render up the firstfruits 
of our labour to those from whom we 
received our commission. 
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The New English Bible — 
What may we Expect ? 


J. K. S. Reid 


Mucu has already been written and said about the New English Bible and in 
the future there will no doubt be much more. I do not propose to speak here of 
the evangelical and academic compulsion which motivated the enterprise, nor 
to tell again the story of its initiation and progress. I would rather draw attention 
to one or two characteristics which we may expect to find in the work, and to 
try to say a little about the newness of the New English Bible, about the lan- 
guage used, and about the task of the translator. 


The Newness of the New English Bible 

Is the New English Bible really new ?— 
it is a very natural question. For the New 
English Bible comes on to a market that is 
already well-stocked with versions of the 
Bible in English. Everyone knows at least 
some of them and many find them useful 
for different specific purposes. James 
Moffatt was making history when his 
New Testament—a new translation of 
1913 was supplemented in 1924 by the 
Old Testament; the Bible in Basic English 
(1941) has often been used as a basis for 
translation of the Bible into African and 
Asian languages; the Revised Standard 
Version (1952) is widely read in private, 
and in public too; Dr Rieu’s Four Gospels 
(1952) is the only sacred Scripture I have 
ever seen being read by a layman in the 
Paris metro; R. A. Knox’s translation 
(1955) has been accorded a unique place 
among vernacular versions by the Roman 
Catholic Church; and J. B. Phillips’ ren- 
dering into English (1958), though fre- 
quently more interpretation than transla- 
tion, has done a great deal to commend 
the message of the New Testament with 
power and freshness. In the last one 
hundred years, fourteen complete and 
seventeen partial translations of the Bible 
have been made into English. 

Perhaps it seems a little difficult in face 
of these facts to maintain that the latest 


English translation is either needed or 


novel. Yet history provides at least the 


suggestion of an answer. The situation in” 


I61I was not dissimilar at this point: 
within the eighty-five years preceding the 
appearance of the King James Version of 
the Bible, there had appeared no fewer 
than seven major versions; and who does 
not know at least the names of Tyndale’s 
New Testament, Coverdale’s Bible, 
Matthew’s Bible, the Great Bible, 
Taverner’s Bible, the Genevan Bible 
and the Bishops’ Bible? Yet there was 
added to all these the version of 1611 
—and this apparently not despite but 
rather because of the other versions 
available. At that time there was in fact 
some danger that the situation of the New 
Testament Corinthian Church might 
repeat itself, and that different factions 
might emerge declaring ‘I am of Cover- 
dale’, ‘I am of Geneva’, and so on. It is one 


of the most important and least regarded - 


advantages of the eventual triumph of the 
version of 1611 that, whatever divisions 


remained or later occurred within English- _ 


speaking Christendom, all denominations 
held as supreme standard the Bible in the 
Authorized Version. 

Here we come within sight of the 
novelty which the New English Bible can 
justly claim. Two features must be noted. 
First, it is a new translation, not simply a 
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new version. The difference is per- 
haps narrow but certainly crucial. If a 
new version, then the procedure adopted 
would be frank revision of already existing 
Bibles in English. The committee was 
well aware that a notable example of this 
kind was in process of production. The 
American International Council of Re- 
ligious Education authorized in 1937 ‘a 
comprehensive revision of the American 
Standard Version of the Bible’. They 
thus embarked upon what was strictly a 
revision of a revision of a revision; for the 
American Standard Version was a revision 
of what we know as the Revised Version, 
which was itself of course a revision of the 
Authorized Version. Moreover, contact 
was made with British scholars to discover 
whether co-operation could be expected 
from this country. But the outbreak of 
war put an end to any further considera- 
tion of the proposal. When in 1946 the 
idea of a new English version was again 
raised in this country, the American pro- 
ject had already gone too far for British 
co-operation to be effective; and the way 
was thus quite open for a decision to be 
taken in the light of present circumstances. 
It was immediately decided that the work 
should be a new translation. In practice 
this meant that the translator shut all the 
versions hitherto made, turned to the text 
of the original languages of the Bible, let 
it make its direct impact on his mind, and 
rendered the meaning into contemporary 
English. I have spoken already of the 
other translations into modern English. 
Compared with them simply, the New 
English Bible is not novel, but only 
another translation alongside them. But 
compared with other earlier versions into 
English, new translation is a novelty. The 
revisers of 1881 were instructed to make 
only such alterations as seemed necessary, 
and ‘to limit, as far as possible, the expres- 
sion of such alterations to the language of 
the Authorized and earlier English ver- 
sions’. The Authorized Version, though 
stated in the Dedication to be a transla- 
tion, in fact took over many words and 
phrases which had approved themselves 
in previous versions. At the time of its 
appearance, therefore, the Authorized 


Version was not in really up-to-date lan- 
guage; it was a Jacobean publication with 
an Elizabethan air. Similarly, the previous 
versions themselves were never quite 
fresh translations but in some measure 
collations of earlier works; and to this 
general rule only Tyndale is an exception. 

The other feature to be noted concerns 
authorization. The curious fact has 
emerged in recent years that the King 
James Version of the Bible won the title 
of ‘authorized’ through no ascertainable 
official act of ecclesiastical or civil author- 
ity. Its origin was the source of its author- 
ization: it came to the established Church 
of the day by way of the direct instigation 
of the King and from the hands of 
scholarly churchmen chosen by him for 
the work, and this may have constituted 
all the authorization it enjoyed. The New 
English Bible is not so authorized. But it 
has at least been commissioned by the 
major Churches of this country. The wide 
basis on which the whole enterprise was 
thus conceived and executed has enabled 
those responsible to call upon the resources 
of biblical scholarship throughout the 
country without restriction. In this sense 
the venture has been truly ecumenical. 

It is in the combination of these two 
features that the New English Bible mani- 
fests such novelty as it possesses. Hitherto 
really new translations have been indivi- 
dual and not collective, and collectively 
sponsored versions have not been new 
translations. The New English Bible has at 
least been formally commissioned, and the 
rendering is really contemporary English. 


The Language Used 

From the outset, it was in general 
pretty clear what kind of language should 
be used. In the overture to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
which touched off the whole matter, the 
phrase was used: ‘in the language of the 
present day’. But clearly the field had 
to be more narrowly defined. The phrase 
‘timeless English’ was sometimes em- 
ployed by thoseresponsible. Itis of coursea 
nearly hopelessly vulnerable phrase—lan- 
guage can nomore be timeless than man 
can be spaceless. Yet it at least indicated 
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two extremes to be avoided. On the 
one hand, transient modernisms could find 
no place, and anything like up-to-the- 
minute slang was of course inadmissible: 
and this not merely because of possible 
inappropriateness, but just as much 
because of all the elements in language this 
is one that changes most rapidly. The pro- 
lific and vivid jargon to which the years of 
war gave rise already sounds quaint less 
than twenty years after it was minted. To 
admit language of this kind in a work of this 
kind would be to run to meet disaster half- 
way. On the other hand, archaisms are no 
more admissible. They might have gained 
entry from earlier versions which had en- 
dowed them, at least for some people, with 
a compelling attractiveness. But the deci- 
sion to make a really new translation 
barred this road. 

But the matter raises questions of some 
interest and may well detain us a little 
longer. I venture to predict that the 
majority of people over 25 years of age 
who are not themselves engaged in the 
teaching of children, will incline to dislike 
the new translation, and the majority of 
those under 25 to like it. Will those over 
25 be justified if they take up an attitude 
of vague or perhaps not so vague dis- 
approval? Their opinion might be ex- 
pressed in such terms as these. This is 
not the kind of language in which such a 
thing as the gospel ought to be conveyed. 
Their attitude may be traced to an under- 
lying conviction that there is a proper 
mode of communication for such matters 
as the gospel, that the gospel ought to and 
does in fact arrogate to itself a distinctive 
form of language, and that, just as the 
Bible is remarkably, providentially and 
perhaps miraculously assembled round 
the gospel for its preservation and trans- 
mission, so the elements, that is, the words 
of which the Bible is composed, should 
also be regarded as the remarkable, provi- 
dential and perhaps miraculous organ for 
the conveyance of the imperishable mes- 
sage of the gospel; not only hagia hagiois, 
the holy not only to but through the holy. 

This is a consideration worthy, I be- 
lieve, of respect, and I should not care to 
dispute the convictions that underlie it. 


There is a great deal to be said for what a 
Bishop of Durham once said when Bishop 
Perowne of Bradford moved for an alterna- 
tive collect for Trinity Sunday because the 
existing one was hard to understand, that 
‘there really must be some limit set to this 
lust for intelligibility’. Only since about 
the time of the Reformation did it begin 
to be regarded as reasonable and even 
necessary that, in Tyndale’s words, Scrip- 
ture should be ‘plainly laid before (men’s) 
eyes in their mother tongue’; and it is 


plain fact that since the Reformation the _ 
most influential English versions have 


not been in quite the contemporary lan- 
guage of the day but in one affected in 
varying degrees by archaism. The English- 
speaking people appear to have liked 
Scripture to be presented to them in this 
way; and when the note of archaism is 
allied with the traces of underlying 


Hebrew or Aramaic or Greek, we get that _ 
‘language of its own’ which R. A. Knox 


has called ‘hieratic language’. 

For those who are content with this, the 
Authorized Version will remain, and they 
will not be asked to surrender the cher- 
ished words and language that are sancti- 
fied with so many fortifying associations. 
But clearly there are many more, especially 
younger people, who ask whether 
the no doubt sacred substance of the 
Bible cannot be expressed in quite 
ordinary non-sacred language. And his- 
tory vindicates this plea. The language in 
which at least the New Testament is 
written is for the most part everyday 
Hellenistic Greek, not the literary Greek 
of a culturally brilliant past age, but the 
koiné Greek used by common people for 
common purposes. You could easily mis- 
take, for all the difference in the language 
used, the books of the New Testament for 
a personal journal or an ordinary business 
letter, just as you could easily mistake 
Jesus during his earthly career for just 
another man amongst men, another of 
these itinerant hedge-preachers that were 
so common. Thus the original documents 
have a quite unpretentious and ordinary 
linguistic form. It follows immediately 
that this kind of form is not essentially 
inappropriate to the communication of 
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the gospel, and hence that those have 
right on their side who ask for sacred 
things to be given to them in not obviously 
sacred verbiage. In fact, the aim of the 
whole enterprise could be stated in just 
such terms: to let the gospel be known to 
twentieth-century men in as plain and 
intelligible terms as it was originally to 
people of the first century. 


The Translator’s Task 

Experience prompts me to add a para- 
graph to clear up some apparently com- 
mon expectations concerning the New 
English Bible which are false. Not indeed 
that readers of this journal may be thought 
to entertain such errors; but to say some- 
thing about them may equip them with 
the replies that ought to be given. 

The task of the translator is complex 
and difficult enough—and this is true 
whether we engage upon it on the execu- 
tive or the pedagogical side. Every trans- 
lator has the task of thinking himself back 
into the position of the writer he trans- 
lates, and of attempting to grasp what the 
writer himself had in mind in using the 
words he did. When the original document 
is written in a language that has died, the 
task of the translator is thereby so far 
simplified: the meaning may be hard to 
elicit, but at least the document has been 
put on ice, so to speak, and so preserved 
from the influences of linguistic change 
and development. But documents of this 
kind may in various degrees have in- 
fluenced and continue to influence the 
life and thought of men from the time 
that they were written; and of such docu- 
ments those of the Bible must stand in a 
position that is unique. In their case, the 
translator encounters the difficulty of dis- 
counting the historical development of 
the idea conveyed by the words of the 
author, since he cannot know that what is 
meant now is necessarily identical with 
what was meant then. Words like ekklesia 
or episkopos, to mention only two, have 
entered into the very texture of the life 
of today; in the course of their long history 
they have become almost irrecoverably 
loaded with associated meaning, much of it 
denominational in character; and it is now 


certainly no easy matter to render what the 
author originally meant in terms divested 
of more modern associations. 

So far we seem only to have made out a 
case for the particular difficulty of the task 
of the translator of the Bible. But to set out 
the difficulty boldly in this way enables us 
at least to limit it. The translator is re- 
quired to restore as nearly as possible the 
original text and to render into English 
what its writer intended to say. Thus at a 
stroke there is cut away a whole host of 
problems, closely related indeed but in 
fact both distinguishable and separable. 
At one extreme, those suggestions are to 
be ignored that are so often aired at meet- 
ings or in letters to the daily press that 
on some certain occasion Jesus must really 
have meant to say something rather 
different from the received and trans- 
mitted record, that opportunity might be 
taken to put the books of the New Testa- 
ment in a more logical order or even to 
leave some of them out, or that certain 
unedifying passages might be excised. In 
the middle are those nice questions of 
authorship—did Paul write Ephesians ? 
who is the writer of Hebrews ?>—simply 


decided for the translator by the appear- 


ance or lack of appearance in the text, as 
with his best efforts it is reconstructed, of 
the name of an author. At the other ex- 
treme, where the line of distinction be- 
comes sometimes very indistinct indeed, 
the translator is not an interpreter. The 
translators of the New English Bible have 
not been bound (as to a large extent the 
revisers of 1881 were) to translate each 
occurrence of a term by the same English 
equivalent; and here perhaps the issue of 
interpretation discernibly raises its head. 
But at least the circumlocution used for 
translation comes out of the context in 
which the terms appear, and not from 
any other context or age or universe of 
discourse. The translator in other words 
has a last, and to it he must stick, leaving 
other duties to be discharged by the 
exegete, the expositor, the dogmatician, 
and so on. It will help to commend the 
New English Bible if it be clearly borne in 
mind what the translators did and what 
they did not deem it their task to do. 
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William Barclay 


For the great majority of people in the English-speaking countries the Bible ; 
has come to be identified with that translation of it which in this country is com- | 
monly called the Authorized Version, and which in America is often called the — 


King James Version. This identification has had one curious effect; it has re- 


sulted in a situation in which the Bible is not infrequently most valued for that | 
in which its main value does not lie. It is valued as the greatest single monument | 
of pure English prose, and it is treasured for its rhythms and its cadences, and 


for the phrases and expressions which 
form what someone has called ‘the golden 
stream’ of English prose which has flowed 
from it. In point of fact the Christian 
Church and the Christian individual must 
see in the Bible, not a monument of 
English prose, however notable, and even 
unique, but ‘the supreme rule of faith and 
life’ on which Christian theology and 
belief must depend. Now, since that is so, 
the first necessity and essential in any 
translation of the Bible is that it should be 
intelligible. If the Bible is the supreme 
rule of faith and life, then the first task of 
any man is not to listen to the music of 
its language but to discover as accurately 
as possible what it is saying. 

This situation has been further com- 
plicated by the fact that in one sense the 
translation of the Authorized Version is 
far too good. It is not too good in the 
sense of being too accurate, which of 
course would be impossible, but it is too 
good in the sense that the language of it 
in the case of the New Testament is too 
beautiful. The New Testament is not 
written in classical Greek; it is written in 
colloquial Greek. As long ago as 1859 
Masson in his ‘Prolegomena’ to his trans- 
lation of Winer’s Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament said: “The New Testament 
may be considered as exhibiting the only 
genuine facsimile of the colloquial diction 
employed by the unsophisticated Grecian 
gentleman of the first century.’ The 
greatest store-house for the illustration of 
the language of the New Testament is to 


be found in the papyrus documents dug | 
up from the sands of Egypt and comprising ~ 


the letters, contracts, accounts and offi- 
cial documents of ordinary people in 
the business of ordinary everyday life. 


There are 4,829 words in the New Testa- | 
ment; in any of the older pre-papyri | 


lexicons 580 of these words were listed as 


‘biblical Greek’ for which there was no | 


evidence in secular Greek; in the papyri, 
the documents of ordinary, everyday, 


colloquial Greek, more than 500 of these 
words have been found. This means that | 


the New Testament began by being 
written in ordinary, colloquial Greek. 


The Authorized Version is anything but — 


ordinary, colloquial English; and it is 
precisely because of that that the need for 
a new translation was absolutely im- 
perative. A new translation of the New 
Testament is not a desirable luxury; it is 
a clamant necessity. 

Now after thirteen years’ work the New 
Testament section of the New English 
Bible has emerged. This translation differs 
from all modern translations which have 
gone before it. In the first place, it is not 
a revision; it is a totally new translation. 
In the second place, all the modern 
translations which have gone before it— 


from Ferrar Fenton to J. B. Phillips— | 


have been private and individual produc- 
tions, even if sometimes, as in the case 
of the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment, they were the work of a group. But 
the New English Bible has far more of an 
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‘official’ character. All the main Protestant 
denominations collaborated to produce it, 
and the finest exponents of New Testa- 
ment scholarship in Britain were as- 
sembled to prepare and to produce it. 
This is not a private production; this is 
the production of the Church. In the 
third place, in the case of former modern 
translations the intention on the whole 
was to supplement the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Quite certainly none of them ever 
aimed to replace the Authorized Version. 
But it may not be too much to say that it 
is the hope of many who have been 
engaged in this new translation that it will 
even displace the Authorized Version in 
the usage of the Church. This translation 
in its sponsoring, in its production, and 
perhaps in its intention, goes further than 
any of its predecessors, for the only com- 
parable production, the Revised Version, 
was in fact a revision and not a new 
translation. 

In a commendably brief but lucid 
introduction the sponsors of this New 
English Bible set down their aims. It was 
undertaken ‘with the object of providing 
English readers, whether familiar with 
the Bible or not, with a faithful rendering 
of the best available Greek text into the 
current speech of our time, and a render- 
ing which should harvest the gains of 
recent biblical scholarship’. “The present 
translators were enjoined to replace 
Greek constructions and idioms with 
those of contemporary English.’ Although 
this is the case it is nevertheless claimed 
that the ‘intention has been to offer a 
translation in the strict sense, and not a 
paraphrase’, and there has been no at- 
tempt ‘to encroach on the field of the 
commentator’. The translation may be 
free, but it is at all times intended to be 
faithful. 

Needless to say, the Greek text trans- 
lated takes account of all modern manu- 
script discoveries. In two notable in- 
stances the method is different from that 
of the American Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. In the RSV the ending of Mark and 
the story of the woman taken in adultery 
(John 7.53-8.12) are both relegated to the 
lower margin in small type. In the New 


English Bible it is indicated that in certain 
manuscripts Mark ends at Mark 16.8; 
then the shorter alternative ending is 
given; then the longer ending is given as 
in the Authorized Version. There is no 
relegation to small type and there is even 
no implication that one version is better 
than the other. Each ending to Mark is 
given as coming from ‘some witnesses’, 
or from ‘some of the most ancient wit- 
nesses’. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
here the translators did not come down 
with more decision on one side or the 
other. The story of the woman taken in 
adultery is printed in ordinary type separ- 
ately at the end of John’s Gospel, and 
headed ‘An Incident in the Temple’. A 
footnote tells us that it has no fixed place 
in the witnesses, and goes on to say that 
it is found variously after Luke 21.38, 
John 7.36 or §2, or 21.4. This is quite 
certainly the best way to deal with this 
passage. When on this subject of text, we 
would say that personally we dislike the 
ever-recurring phrase in the footnotes 
to the Library Edition, ‘some witnesses 
read’; it is much better to say, as in the 
Popular Edition, ‘some manuscripts read’. 
If the intention was to make it clear that 
evidence from patristic quotations was in- 
cluded, then it would have been better 
to say simply, “There is evidence for the 
reading .. .’. The word ‘witness’ to the 
ordinary reader quite definitely means a 
person and not a manuscript. 

And now let us turn to the translation 
itself. There are times when it is brilliantly 
successful. We take two examples. 


When all things began, the Word already 
was. The Word dwelt with God, and what 
God was, the Word was. The Word, then, 
was with God at the beginning, and 
through him all things came to be; no 
single thing was created without him. All 
that came to be was alive with his life, and 
that life was the light of men (John 1.1-4). 


In that passage ‘what God was, the Word 
was’ is a brilliantly successful and accurate 
translation of theos én ho logos, and far 
nearer the meaning of the Greek than, 
“The Word was God’, 


If then our common life in Christ yields 
anything to stir the heart, any loving con- 
solation, any sharing of the Spirit, any 
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warmth of affection or compassion, fill up 
my cup of happiness by thinking and feel- 
ing alike, with the same love for one another, 
the same turn of mind, and a common care 
for unity. Rivalry and personal vanity 
should have no place among you, but you 
should humbly reckon others better than 
yourselves. You must look to each other’s 
interest, and not merely to your own (Phil. 
2.1-4). 


There are times when inevitably and 
justifiably the element of paraphrase and 
commentary does enter in, as for instance 
in Matt. 16.24-26. 


If anyone wishes to be a follower of mine, 
he must leave self behind; he must take up 
his cross and come with me. Whoever cares 
for his own safety is lost; but if a man will 
let himself be lost for my sake, he will find 
his true self. What will a man gain by win- 
ning the whole world, at the cost of his true 
self ? Or what can he give that will buy that 
self back ? 


Translations like this are unquestionably 
excellent. 

Inevitably this new translation shows 
the limitation of what any translation can 
do. There are places in which no transla- 
tion can simplify a passage, because the 
passage deals with pictures and customs 
and habits and categories of thought 
which are not ours. We take as an example 
I Cor. 5.6-8. 


Have you never heard the saying, ‘A little 
leaven leavens all the dough’? The old 
leaven of corruption is working among you. 
Purge it out and then you will be a bread of 
new baking, as it were unleavened Passover 
bread. For indeed our Passover, has begun; 
the sacrifice is offered—Christ himself. So 
we who observe the festival must not use 
the old leaven, the leaven of corruption and 
wickedness, but only the unleavened bread 
which is sincerity and truth. 


The translators have done all that can be 
done with that passage, but it remains 
obscure without the information about 
Jewish Passover customs which only a 
commentary can give. 

There is no translation which is beyond 
criticism. The saints have become God’s 
people in the New English Bible, an en- 
tirely excellent change, but the scribes 
have become the /awyers, a very unsatis- 


factory change. The Comforter has become 


the Advocate even in John’s Gospel. It was 
time to alter the word Comforter, but the 


alteration to Advocate in the Gospel is not 
adequate. To translate Matt. 5.6 as ‘How | 
blest are those who hunger and thirst to 


see right prevail’ is adventurous to the 
point of possible error, even if an alterna- 


tive translation is given in a footnote. In | 


the Lord’s Prayer in the Matthew version, 
to insert ‘daily bread’ in the text and ‘our 
bread for the morrow’ in a footnote is 
most probably to put things the wrong 
way round. And, again in the Matthew 
version, to translate the fifth petition: 
‘Forgive us the wrong we have done, as 
we have forgiven those who have wronged 


us’, would require some very considerable 


explanation and defence. To translate 
Paul’s ‘in Christ’ as ‘incorporate in 
Christ’ will again require some consider- 


able justification. And, even if these are 
minor criticisms, one of the major faults 


of this translation is that it retains the 
terms ‘justify’ and ‘justification’ in the 
Pauline letters, which is not even a good 
translation of the Greek, and which in 
English is as misleading as any translation 
can be. 

But, let it be made quite clear, that these 
faults—if faults they are—are mere spots 
on the sun. The greatest tribute we can 
pay to the New English Bible is to say that 
we have waited for it for thirteen years— 
and, now that it has come, it brings with it 
no feeling of disappointment or anticlimax. 
No one can really tell what a translation is 
like until one has lived with it for years, but 
even at this early stage we are quite 
certain that in the New English Bible the 
teacher has been given a tool more useful 
than any he possessed before, the Church 
has been given a version of Scripture which 
will help incalculably the communication 
of the gospel, and the individual reader has 
been given a book in which the word ot 
God does speak to him in his own tongue. 
It may well be that this translation will be- 
come the English Bible. 
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Reeent Trends in the 


Study of the Fourth Gospel 


A. J. B. Higgins 


AT the present time the Fourth Gospel is a focal point of interest among New 
Testament scholars. The last few years have seen the appearance of two major 
commentaries in English,' a masterly study by Professor C. H. Dodd,? and a 
number of other works,* and important articles on various aspects of the 
Johannine problem, not to mention a parallel concentration on the subject in 
other countries. While even a short conspectus cannot but include some evalua- 
tion of the contributions of individual scholars, this article does not aim at 


supplying a bibliographical guide to the 
Fourth Gospel, or a series of reviews of 
books about it, but points to the main 
fields of interest in which substantial pro- 
gress has recently been made. 

Let us first, however, dispose of one 
aspect of the study of this Gospel of 
which the results may safely be held to be 
assured. Like the first three Gospels, it 
shows unmistakable evidence of an 
Aramaic background and of Semitic 
poetic parallelism in much of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. There is no need to pursue 
the matter further here. But the very fact 
of this resemblance between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics in itself sug- 
gests that its ultimate origin is probably 
not so very different from theirs. In other 
words, we have good reason for a positive 
approach to this Gospel as the deposit of 
very old Palestinian testimony to Jesus. 
This article attempts to show that studies 


1C. K. Barrett, The Geospel According to St 
Fohn, 1955; R. H. Lightfoot, St John’s Gospel, 
1956 


56. 
3 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 1953. 

8E.g., A. C. Headlam, The Fourth Gospel 
as History, 1948; E. K. Lee, The Religious 
Thought of St fohn, 1950; A. H. N. Green- 
Armytage, fohn Who Saw, 1952; H. P. V. 
Nunn, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
1952; W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in 
Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 2nd ed., 
revised by C. K. Barrett, 1955; J. E. Davey, 
The Fesus of St fohn, 1958; B. P. W. Stather 
Hunt, Some Johannine Problems, 1958;R. V.G. 
Tasker, The Gospel according to St fohn (Tyn- 
dale New Testament Commentaries), 1960. 


in other directions fully justify and con- 
firm this approach. The notion is still 
fairly widespread that somehow the 
Fourth Gospel is less ‘reliable’ than the 
others. This is hardly surprising. On the 
one hand, rejection of ancient tradition 
that John the apostle actually wrote the 
Gospel has not unnaturally bred the 
suspicion that it is not apostolic in any 
sense at all; on the other hand, its patent 
and undeniable differences from the 
Synoptics have not seldom been viewed 
as very seriously discrediting its testimony. — 
But the weight of responsible opinion 
does not encourage these attitudes. 

First, as regards authorship, a sense of 
proportion is necessary. Perhaps the 
matter may be put this way. The Revised 
Standard Version reflects the consensus 
of scholarly opinion in dropping the 
reference to Paul in the heading of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, describing it as 
‘The Letter to the Hebrews’, as had been 
done long before by Weymouth, Good- 
speed, and Moffatt. No one need be 
alarmed by this. On the contrary, the 
value of the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment to the one faith is heightened rather 
than reduced, because in the writer to 
the Hebrews we have an additional wit- 
ness to that faith, even though he is 
unknown. Professor Barrett, in his 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel, has 
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proposed a rather complex theory of the 
authorship of the Johannine writings. He 
suggests that John the apostle had dis- 
ciples, and that it was they who were 
severally responsible for the Gospel, the 
Epistles (‘possibly I John came from one 
writer, II and III John from another’), 
and the Apocalypse. The present writer 
is not convinced by this theory. But that 
John the apostle stands in some way 
behind the Gospel is virtually certain. 
Ancient testimonies always deserve careful 
scrutiny before being rejected entirely, 
and the persistent association of John 
with the Fourth Gospel in ancient times 
is not likely to be sheer invention. The 
man who actually wrote the Gospel in its 
final form is, like the writer to the Hebrews, 
unknown; but it would be the height of 
scepticism to deny not only that much of the 
material it contains is ancient and of Pales- 
tinian origin, but also that some of it owes 
its primitive flavour to an apostolic origin.* 

It is just as impossible to isolate the 
questions of the destination and the pur- 
pose of the Fourth Gospel as it is in the 
case of any other ancient writing. But with 
our Gospel they are quite inextricably 
connected, and harder to answer than is 
the case with the Synoptics. Dr J. A. T. 
Robinson, in an interesting article on 
these related problems, puts the case 
thus. It is generally agreed, he points out, 
that Matthew’s Gospel was intended for 
Jewish Christians, with a catechetical 
purpose; that Mark wrote for a Gentile 
community a summary of the Christian 
message, and therefore with a kerygmatic 
purpose; and that Luke had in mind the 
non-Jewish world and instruction in and 
defence of the faith. But when it comes to 
the Fourth Gospel ‘there is no such broad 
agreement’. All that is possible here is a 
brief summary of the main views, indicat- 

“Professor Pierson Parker has suggested 


that the author may be John Mark; see 
Fournal of Biblical Literature 79, 1960, pp. 
97-110. 

5 J. A. T. Robinson, “The Destination and 
Purpose of St John’s Gospel’, New Testament 
Studies 6.2, January 1960, p. 1173 see also his 
paper ‘The New Look on the Fourth Gospel’, 
The Gospels Reconsidered, 1960, pp. 154-66. 
Also C. L. Mitton, ‘The Provenance of the 
Fourth Gospel’, Expository Times 71.11, August 
1960, pp. 337-40. 


ing a preference for one in particular. 
It might be thought unnecessary to go 
into the question at all, for does not the 


Evangelist tell us in so many words his 
purpose in writing? “These are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the © 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 


you may have life in his name’ (John 


20.31). But whom is he addressing ? Jews | 


or Gentiles, or perhaps both? Those 


already in the Church in need of con- | 


firmation of their faith, or non-believers, 
or again perhaps both ? 
(1) The late Dr R. H. Lightfoot ® ex- 


pressed the view that the Fourth Evangel- | 


ist, assuming in his readers knowledge of 
the other three Gospels, wrote to inter- 


pret and explain them. While the present | 
writer cannot accept this view, it is | 


an approximation to the truth that the 
Evangelist does presuppose knowledge of 
basic Christian facts and beliefs. 

(2) Professor C. F. D. Moule thinkd 
that the Gospel was not intended primarily 
for believers, but for pagans and perhaps 
also for Jews.” The difficulty about this, 
and also about every view which regards 
the readers envisaged by the Evangelist as 
still outside the Church, lies in the very 
nature of his Gospel, especially its allu- 
siveness,® and its omission of such cardinal 
events as the institution of the Eucharist. 

(3) Professor W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht 
regards the Fourth Gospel as intended for 
theconversionoftheJewsofthedispersion.°® 

(4) Professor Dodd holds that the 
Evangelist wrote both for believers and 
non-believers, especially the latter, edu- 
cated inquirers whom he sought to con- 
vince that the Christian way was the 
answer to their religious quest.!° 


8 St fohn’s Gospel, p. 34. 

7*The Intention of the Evangelists’, New 
Testament Essays: studies in memory of T. W. 
Manson, ed. A. J. B. Higgins, 1959, p. 168. 

8See on the ‘Synoptic hints’ A. J. B. 
Higgins, The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, 
1960, pp. II-I4. 

The Purpose of St John’s Gospel’, The 


Gospels Reconsidered, pp. 167-96. So also Dr | 


Robinson in the first of the two articles men- 
tioned above. T. C. Smith, Fesus in the Gospel 


of fohn, 1959, regards our Gospel as an | 


apology to the Jews. 
uO ve Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
pp. 8 f. 
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(5) It comes as something of a shock to 
find Dr Barrett affirming that the Evangel- 
ist, while ‘he wrote to reaffirm the funda- 
mental convictions of the Christian faith 
in the full light of new circumstances, 
new terminology, and new experiences’ 
(a statement with which the present 
writer is in entire agreement), may not 
have been very interested in the actual 
publication of his work, and may have 
written ‘primarily to satisfy himself’. To 
some it will appear incredible that ‘John’ 
wrote his Gospel as a kind of academic— 
spiritual exercise, although it has to be 
remembered that Dr Barrett is dealing 
with the problem of the slowness of the 
work’s recognition as apostolic in the 
second century. 

(6) Quite a different approach is 
adopted in the recent book by Professor 
Aileen Guilding entitled The Fourth 
Gospel and Fewish Worship: a study of the 
relation of St Fohn’s Gospel to the ancient 
Jewish lectionary system. It has, of course, 
long been recognized that some influence 
of the synagogue readings from the law 
and the prophets is reflected in parts of 
the New Testament, including John’s 
Gospel,” but this book scrutinizes it from 
this point of view much more thoroughly 
than has been done hitherto. According 
to Dr Guilding almost all the internal 
problems of this Gospel are solved by 
relating it to the ancient Jewish lectionary. 
We are not here concerned with these 
problems, but with the purpose of the 
Gospel. It will be best to quote Dr 
Guilding’s own words. 

‘A consideration of the arrangement 
and themes of the Fourth Gospel, and of 
the Evangelist’s evident interest in Jewish 
worship, seems to lead to the conclusion 
that his purpose in writing was twofold: 

(a) To set forth Jesus as the fulfilment 
of the whole Jewish system of worship. 

(b) To preserve a tradition of Jesus’ 
discourses and synagogue sermons in a 
form suitable for liturgical use in the 
churches.”!* 

11 The Gospel according to St fohn, pp. 117, 
SE g. by R. G. Finch, The Synagogue 
Lectionary and the New Testament, 1939. 

IODC De 4 


The contrast between this understand- 
ing of the Gospel as constructed quite 
deliberately for public use in church 
worship, and Dr Barrett’s suggestion that 
possibly it was not written for public 
reading at all, is sufficiently striking. It 
comes as no surprise to learn that, ac- 
cording to Dr Guilding, the people for 
whom the Fourth Evangelist intended his 
book were Christian Jews (‘who had been 
recently excluded from the synagogue’). 
A very clear example of the association of 
Jesus’ discourses with the synagogue 
lections is the parable of the good shepherd 
in John ro. On the Sabbath nearest to the 
feast of Dedication (cf. John 10.22) the 
theme of the synagogue readings is that 
of sheep and shepherds (Gen. 46.28- 
47.31: ‘Your servants are shepherds’, 
47.33; Ezek. 34, David as the shepherd of 
Israel). Much fresh light is shed on the 
Gospel in this way. No single theory of 
its origin, however, can be expected to 
explain everything, and it is improbable 
that the influence of the Jewish lections is 
the primary factor. Moreover, there is 
much that is at least debatable, and there 
is considerable uncertainty about the date 
at which some of the lections actually 
came into use in the synagogue. An im- 
portant historical question suggests itself. 
How far can the Fourth Gospel be ex- 
pected to show that Jesus himself was 
influenced in his discourses delivered 
about the time of the great Jewish festi- 
vals, by the Scripture readings used in 
the synagogue ? 

(7) The present writer has elsewhere 
expressed the view that the Fourth 
Evangelist wrote ‘for readers already 
Christian, of a kind who would best be 
more fully instructed in the already known 
basic truths of the Christian faith’ accord- 
ing to the method to be adopted.” As 
Dr Barrett rightly remarks, ‘the pro- 
fundity of the gospel is such that it seems 
very doubtful whether anyone, however 
intelligent, who had not a good grounding 
in the gospel tradition and elementary 
Christian theology would appreciate it’.1® 


bide pa2si. 

16 The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, p. 15, 
Che pts: 
16 The Gospel according to St Fohn, p. 115. 
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Considerations of this kind are a formid- 
able obstacle in the way of ready accept- 
ance of the various views which see in the 
intended readers of the Gospel non- 
Christians, whether Gentile or Jewish. 
The nature of the Gospel itself strongly 
suggests that it was meant for believers. 
Whether these were Gentile or Jewish 
cannot be decided with certainty. The 
Gospel would appeal, in different ways, 
to both, and perhaps the final author did 
not distinguish as sharply between them 
as has sometimes been thought. 

The differences between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics have been 
variously estimated. While many scholars 
still believe that the Fourth Evangelist 
knew the other Gospels, or at any rate 
Mark and Luke, the view that he wrote 
independently of them appears to be 
gaining ground. A strong case can be 
made out that in the narrative of the 
feeding of the five thousand, for example, 
John is not following Mark, but another 
tradition.1” There are some curious con- 
tacts between John and Luke. Only in 
these two Gospels do we meet the sisters 
Martha and Mary (Luke 10.38-42; John 
II-12) and, although John alone intro- 
duces their brother Lazarus, Luke has 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
concluding with the word of Jesus about 
rising from the dead (Luke 16.19-31). 
Unless the Fourth Evangelist was a sort 
of novelist, we seem bound to conclude 
that such contacts are due to the employ- 
ment of two streams of tradition which 
have flowed by such devious routes from 
the original source, that it cannot now be 
traced. It may well be that in many cases 
the Evangelist only seems to betray ac- 
quaintance with the Synoptics, and that 
besides traditions unrepresented in them, 
he knew others of a Synoptic type—and 
so did his Christian readers.18 It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to suppose that they 
had read the other Gospels in order to be 
able to appreciate the veiled allusions to 
the baptism of Jesus, his agony in the 
garden, his ascension, and the coming of 


17 See The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, 
pp. 26ff. 

18 On the whole question see P. Gardner- 
Smith, St Ffohn and the Synoptic Gospels, 1938. 


the Son of Man (John 1.32 f.; 12.273 3.133 
6.62; 20.17; 1.51). Who but believers, we 
may ask, could have understood these 
allusions ? They assume knowledge of the 
basic tenets of the faith. 


We may now look briefly at the method _ 


he adopted of bringing out the implica- 
tions of this faith which, as stated above, 
was his purpose in writing—in other 


words, at the background of thought of } 


the Fourth Gospel. 

No single theory of the origin of this 
Gospel can be expected to explain all its 
features. These are so complex that, 
despite all the labour that has been ex- 
pended on it, the Gospel still remains 
something of an enigma. Nevertheless, 
we are now able to form a much clearer 
picture of its thought-background than 
was possible even a few years ago. The 
most thorough treatment of this question 


is that of Dr C. H. Dodd in The Inter-. 


pretation of the Fourth Gospel; but neither 
he nor Dr Barrett in his commentary 
(though the latter makes a brief reference 
to them),!° makes any use of the now 
famous scrolls discovered in the Qumran 
area of Palestine. It still remains true that 
both Hebraic and Hellenistic elements are 


found in the Gospel, and that neither 


should be over-emphasized at the expense 
of the other, but if anything, as Professor 
A. M. Hunter puts it, ‘the Scrolls have 
established its essential Jewishness’.2° 
He draws attention to four striking 
resemblances of thought: God as the 
Creator; the two realms of light and 
darkness; the conflict between these two 
forces (cf. John 1.5, “The light shines in 
the darkness, and the darkness has not 
overcome it’); salvation depends on 
joining the ranks of the ‘sons of light’ 
(John 12.36), a common expression in the 
scrolls. It is now safe to say that, with due 
allowance for the fact that Greek ideas had 


19° OD. Cit.5 De Vills Me 

20 This statement occurs in the first of two 
articles on ‘Recent Trends in Johannine 
Studies’, in The Expository Times 71.6, March 
1960, pp. 164-7. In the second article, in the 
April number, the historical value of the 
Fourth Gospel is discussed. The most con- 
venient collection of the Qumran writings is 
T. H. Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea 
Sect in English Translation, 1957. 
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} affected even the Jews of Palestine, 
) although naturally to a lesser degree than 


their brethren living beyond its borders, 
the ultimate basis of the thought of the 


' Fourth Gospel is Jewish and Palestinian. 
| This kind of thought is reflected both in 


the Qumran writings and in John inde- 


| pendently of one another, and the con- 
| clusion is inescapable that in this respect 


the traditions used by the Fourth Evangel- 


| ist are just as old and reliable as those in 


the other Gospels. Thus Professor Cull- 


* mann says that the Johannine type of 
_ Christian thought is as old as the Synop- 


tic; ‘both go back to the very origins of 


» Palestinian Christianity’, and correspond 
» to two types of Palestinian Judaism.”! 


If this is so, it is to be expected that the 


Fourth Gospel should reveal its primitive 


Palestinian background in other ways. No 


» doubt topographical and historical ac- 


curacy are different matters from thought- 
background, but clearly all three factors 


+ are closely interrelated. Jesus did not 


exercise his ministry in a vacuum, but in 
specific places in Palestine, and under 
certain specific historical circumstances, 
and in a certain climate of thought. A 


positive estimate of the Gospel as the 


deposit of ancient and valuable testimony 
to Jesus and his ministry can only be 
justified if these different elements each 
make their own contribution, and result 
in a genuine synthesis and in a reasonably 
consistent and harmonious picture. 

Here a few salient features of the topo- 
graphy of John may be mentioned.” Of 
the place names peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel—Sychar, the city of Ephraim, 
Bethany beyond Jordan, Aenon near 
Salim, Cana, Tiberias, Kedron, Bethesda, 
and Gabbatha ?*—almost all are identifi- 
able with certainty. 

It has been customary to identify 
Sychar, the city of Samaria where Jesus 
met the woman at Jacob’s well (John 

21See his two articles entitled ‘A New 
Approach to the Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel’, Expository Times 71. 1 and 2, October 
and November 1959, pp. 8-12, 39-43. 

22 See the writer’s The Historicity of the 
Fourth Gospel, pp. 78-82. 

23 Dodd’s list in the appendix on ‘Some 
Considerations upon the Historical Aspect of 
the Fourth Gospel’, op. cit., p. 452. 


4.5 ff.), with the modern Arabic settlement 
Askar (meaning ‘military camp’). This, 
however, is incorrect. Not only do the two 
Old Syriac versions read ‘Shechem’ in- 
stead of the puzzling ‘Sychar’, but ex- 
cavation has shown that ancient Shechem 
occupied the site not of modern Nablus, 
two miles away to the north-west, but of 
Balatah, which is very much nearer the 
certain site of Jacob’s well than Askar is. 
The old Shechem was destroyed in AD 67 
by Vespasian along with the Samaritan 
temple on the neighbouring Mount 
Gerizim (cf. John 4.20, ‘our fathers wor- 
shipped on this mountain’). Sothe mention 
of Shechemand the allusion of Gerizim cor- 
respond with striking accuracy to the situa- 
tion as Jesus himself must have known it. 
If we cannot so positively identify 
Bethany beyond Jordan where John 
baptized (John 1.28), we may be con- 
fident that it existed, since the Evangelist 
distinguishes it from the other Bethany. 
Perhaps the most remarkable confirma- 
tion of John’s topographical accuracy con- 
cerns the pool in Jerusalem with five 
porticoes or porches (John 5.2), where 
Jesus healed the man of his thirty-eight 
years’ malady. Professor J. Jeremias of 
Gottingen has shown ® that excavations 
just north of the temple area revealed the 
site of a double pool with five porches, 
exactly as described in the Fourth Gospel. 
Four of these porches surrounded the site, 
while the fifth stood on a strip of rock 
separating the two pools. It was here that 
the sick lay awaiting their turn to enter 
the water. Dr Jeremias also made out a 
strong case for Bethesda as the correct 
name of the site (and not Bethzatha or 
Bethsaida, as in some manuscripts). All 
this has been confirmed, surprisingly 
enough, by the copper scroll from Qum- 
ran! This scroll purports to give the 
hiding-places of vast quantities of trea- 
sure, and (to quote from a recent article 
24 See W. F. Albright’s essay ‘Recent Dis- 
coveries in Palestine and the Gospel of St 
John’, The Background of the New Testament 
and its Eschatology: in honour of C. H. Dodd, 
ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube, 1956, p. 
160; R. D. Potter, “Topography and Archae- 
ology in the Fourth Gospel’, The Gospels 


Reconsidered, 1960, pp. 90-98. 
*5 Die Wiederentdeckung von Bethesda, 1949. 
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by Dr Jeremias),?° ‘the fifty-seventh of 
the sixty-four hiding places is described 
as follows: “Close by, in Beth Eschda- 
thajin, in the pool, at the point where the 
entrance to jemumith is: a vase with scents 
and a vase with perfumes.” Beth Eschda- 
thajin is a dual form of Bethesda, which 
(in agreement with the finding of archae- 
ology) gives the information that the site 
of Bethesda comprised two pools. And 
jemumith is a diminutive form of the word 
jam, i.e. sea, thus meaning “‘the small sea, 
the smaller of the two pools”’.’ 

Finally, a few illustrations of the sub- 
stantial historical reliability of the Fourth 
Gospel. - 

In John 18.31 the Jews say to Pilate, ‘It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.’ Apart altogether from the question 
whether or not the Jews actually said this 
to Pilate, is the Evangelist correct in thus 
implying that the Romans in the time of 
Jesus did not permit the Jews to try 
capital cases and to carry out executions ? 
It is true that some scholars deny this, 
although all are bound to admit that it 
was the Romans who put Jesus to death, 
because crucifixion was a Roman punish- 
ment. There is evidence, however, in sup- 
port of the accuracy of the statement in 
John.?” The unofficial character of the 
hearing before Annas, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the accounts of Jesus’ trial in 
Mark and Luke, suggests that the con- 
cern of the Jewish leaders was to prepare 
a case which would convince Pilate and 
force him to act. 

We should not gather from the Syn- 
optics that among the disciples of Jesus 
there were former followers of the 
Baptist. But John 1.35-40 says that 
Andrew and another disciple had been 
with him, a piece of information regarded 
by many scholars as corresponding to fact. 
The same applies to the ministry of 
Jesus in the south of the country, both in 
the early part of his work and towards its 
close. 

But it would be a mistake to accept all 
the statements of the Fourth Gospel as 


26°The Copper Scroll from Qumran’, 
Expository Times 71.8, May 1960, pp. 227f. 

27 See G. D. Kilpatrick, The Trial of Fesus, 
1953. 


correct, and to belittle the evidence of the 
Synoptics. In some cases of discrepancy it t 
seems almost or even quite impossible to. 
decide between them with absolute cer- - 
tainty, and opinion is divided. There are 
two stock examples. Most scholars prefer 
the Synoptic placing of the cleansing of | f 
the temple at the end rather than at the; 
beginning of the ministry, as in John, , 
although some side with John. Moret 
equally divided opinions are held as to 
the nature of the Last Supper, althousa| 
the majority of British scholars prefer the 
Fourth Gospel’s representation of it as } 
not a passover meal, as it is in the Syn- - 
optics. If it was not a regular passover, it ; 
has been suggested, it could still have had || 
a paschal character; but if John’s dating is | 
correct, a lamb could not have formed part | 
ofthe meal. The Last Supper may havebeen | 
a lambless passover such as may have been 
observed outside Jerusalem by Jews who | 
were unable to go to the temple to offer a | 
lamb for sacrifice.?® | 

The Fourth Gospel preserves other 
traces of good tradition. Thus it is in- 
creasingly felt that Jesus may well have 
delivered some of his teaching in extended 
utterances, as well as in the brief parabolic 
form characteristic of the teaching accord- — 
ing to the Synoptics. Again, not only the 
place names in this Gospel, but also the 
personal names are probably integral 
elements of underlying tradition.?° 

All these ‘recent trends’ go in one direc- 
tion. The Fourth Gospel preserves very | 
valuable and early material, and although | 
it may have been written in its present | 
form after the Synoptics, even this is left 
somewhat uncertain by its relationship to 
them. Be this as it may, a late date is quite 
impossible. Since the Rylands fragment 
belongs to the first part of the second 
century, the Gospel must have been com- 
pleted by about the year 100, and perhaps 
even a decade or so earlier. In any case, 
the vital point is that its traditions are 
earlier still. 


F 
es 
ih 
« 
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28 See B. Gartner, Fohn 6 and the Fewish | 
Passover (Coniectanea Neotestamentica 17), 


1959; P p. 42ff. 
e The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 


53-60. 
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Morning Assembly 


EK. C. F. Bache 


THE phrase used as the title of this article describes perfectly what does in fact 
happen in some schools: there is a coming together in the morning. Notices 
are given out, discipline is dispensed, and set forms of words, in which the word 
‘God’ figures, are uttered. It is indeed a lifeless phrase describing a lifeless 
procedure. Recognizing this, many prefer the term ‘act of worship’. But again, 
the term is partial, describing only one facet of the work of prayer. The responsi- 
bility laid upon us is to teach, lead, and persuade children to pray, and it is 


there with the whole place and range of 
prayer that we are to be concerned ‘when 


| we assemble and meet together’. 


Prayer is not a beginning, but a 
secondary stage. It depends upon belief. 
If one accepts the definition of prayer 
as being a relationship between man and 
God, then obviously one must first believe 
that he exists, that he can be approached, 
that he cares for and shows compassion to 
his world and his family in it or out of it. 
Above all, one must believe that he is 
immanent as well as transcendent, so that 
in prayer we are not tugging at his sleeve 
and calling down his help, nor are we 
issuing appropriate reminders, but rather 
we are sharing, at his request—for God 
prays to man before man prays to God— 
in the tremendous and unceasing activity 
of God in and through his creation. Con- 
trary to popular belief, prayer is not 
piety—it is power. It is the pressure of 
love, which we know to be the dynamic of 
all real relationships—and prayer is the 
language of love, having less need of 
words as the relationship deepens.. These 
truths are the necessary foundations upon 
which alone prayer can be built. Without 
them it can have no validity or reality. 

It follows that there is need for much 
dogmatic teaching on these lines about 
prayer. Ideally, this should be the pre- 
liminary to its practice. In fact, the two 
must proceed side by side. There is pro- 
vision for this kind of teaching in most 
agreed syllabuses, and it needs to be in- 


corporated in schemes of work for religi- 
ous instruction. 

To say this is not to plead for additions 
to be made to schemes that are already 
full. This is not an extra, but the very 
heart of the matter. The belief in and 
practice of prayer are the most important 
parts of the religious teaching and life of 
the school. They mould character as well 
as ideas, and, as old pupils themselves 
have said, their influence remains long 
after school has been left behind. 

But let us not confine this to pupils. If 
we are to teach children to pray, we must 
first teach ourselves. School prayers, if 
they are to be effective, cannot be ‘taken’ 
in the sense that one takes games duty— 
they are corporate, and everyone who is 
present participates in them. Teachers are 
alongside their pupils here as nowhere 
else—alongside them in belief, in inten- 
tion, in humility—and the belief of all, 
and not only of those who plan and con- 
duct school prayers, is of paramount 
importance. It will show in their attitude, 
their attention, their reverence. I shall 
never forget the example of a headmaster 
who, at the start of each school year, took 
I Corinthians 13 as the reading, and 
followed this by the appropriate collect 
for charity, explaining beforehand that 
he was doing this, not for the school but 
for and on behalf of the staff. By the same 
token, teachers who do not yet hold 
Christian beliefs should not be expected 
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to attend school prayers, and should be 
discouraged from doing so. 

Not only is belief a requisite, but faith 
also; faith by which one is enabled to pray 
with confidence as well as with humility. 
When Jesus met the cortége emerging 
from Nain, nobody asked for his help. 
The position seemed past hope, past 
prayer. Christians are not in that position. 
They are sure, not only of his power, but 
of his compassion and love. Moreover, 
faith encourages flexibility. Most of us are 
too shallow to be flexible; to dare to 
substitute a new form of service for the 
set and prepared form in order to meet a 
circumstance that may quite suddenly 
have arisen. 

The pattern and direction of school 
prayers should be those of the Trans- 
figuration—up, down, and outward. The 
upward movement aims at a sense of 
detachment. It requires quietness and 
must be quite unhurried; good music, not 
to cover the sounds of assembly but to be 
listened and responded to; a visual focal 
point; no notices. It should have the still 
centre for which John Baillie sought 
when he said, ‘Create in me, O Lord, a 
little pool of peace.’ In the words of the 
pupils themselves, they have got to ‘get 
with it’. If for any reason this upward 
quiet movement cannot be achieved, it is 
better to dismiss the assembly without 
more ado—for without it there is no possi- 
bility of obeying the Act and worshipping. 

These so-called preliminaries are by 
far the most important, and therefore the 
most difficult, part of school prayers, and. 
need much more time and attention than 
they are normally given. We sometimes 
reflect sadly on the small percentage of the 
school population that ‘really worships’. 
Is it surprising, when we are so ready to 
dispense with the essential prerequisites 
for praying, and substitute forms of 
words for the attitudes that they are meant 
to convey and express ? 

We need to learn from the Lord’s 
Prayer; not using it too frequently, but 
by following the pattern of the five classic 
steps of adoration, confession, thanks- 
giving, intercession and petition that are 
contained in it, to gain the deepest insight 


into the meaning and content of prayer. . 


These kinds of prayer cannot, of course, , 


all be used in one morning, but they ail | 
need to be recognized and taught, so that : 


combinations of them may be used,whilst i 


occasionally they can form a _ week’s ; 


scheme of prayer, using one each morning, | 

To consider them briefly: we cannot | 
adore until we see. When a girl says, ‘Cor, , 
he’s smashin’,’ she is making an act of’ 


adoration, and she is only able to do so) 


because she has seen the adored creature | 


either in the flesh or pictorially. To see : 
God, and to contemplate what we see, 
should be made possible by the readings | 
and also by some hymns. - 

Confession is valid and relevant for a 


child, because he is well aware of sin and | 
of its reality in his own life and experience. | 
But the ultimate aim of confession is to | 


demonstrate God’s way of dealing with . 
sin, of overcoming and defeating it. The | 


realism of the Christian faith must show | 


in our prayers. 


Thanksgiving is a mockery unless it | 
springs from a belief in God and his three- | 
fold activity of creating, redeeming, and | 
sustaining. There is all the difference in | 
the world between saying ‘Thank you, | 
God, for everything’, and saying “Thank | 
you, if you’re there at all, which I very | 


much doubt.’ 


Intercession is the easiest and most | 


popular part of prayer, provided that we 


see what we are doing with it. To inter- | 
cede means to play our essential part, to | 


hold people up in the presence of God. 
It is the use of our privilege of co- 


operation with God, often as the expres- | 


sion of our gratitude, enabling God’s 
power to be released to men through men. 
For the young child, it is easy, as in the 
story of the boy who, cutting things fine, 


prayed as he ran that God would not let | 


him be late for school; tripped over the 
pavement; picked himself up; looked 
over his shoulder, and said, ‘All right, but 


you needn’t push me.’ For the older ones, | 
however, the myth of unanswered prayer | 


must be exploded. ‘No’ is as much an | 


answer as is a red traffic light. When we | 


pray for someone to get better, few would | 
deny that they are ‘better’ when released | 
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® from the burden of a body that is useless. 
Children must be encouraged, too, to see 
the real conflict between God and evil, 
® and the acceptance by God of the conflict, 
¥ and his ultimate triumph from within the 
situation. There is no room here for the 
‘old man with a long beard in a white 
robe’ concept, but only for God with his 
sleeves rolled up, for Christ as the 
stripped pearl diver plumbing the depth 
» and the muck in order to find and recover 
) his precious treasure—his own. 

Finally, petition for oneself is not a 
selfish thing if it is rightly seen as the 
desire and determination to become a 
better and therefore more usable person 
in the service of God and neighbour. 

We are frequently told that, prayer 
being a live and growing activity, school 
prayers should not be stereotyped; that a 
varied procedure including silent prayer, 
responses and short litanies should be 
used; that pupils should be encouraged to 
take part in them and sometimes to plan 
them; that the great liturgical prayers of 


the Church should occasionally be used; 
that the prayers used should be stretching, 
challenging and strong—and much be- 
sides. All this is true and necessary; but 
school prayers must be relevant as well. 
This is the ‘down and outward’ move- 
ment. Contemporary needs and situations 
must be embraced; and this brings us 
back to the need for flexibility. A school- 
girl who said ‘We never prayed for the 
refugees’ was in effect voicing her dismay 
at what appeared to her to be the irrele- 
vance of her school prayers at the time. 
Clearly, too, the whole day-to-day life of 
the school and the needs of its pupils 
should be brought in, encompassed, 
blessed. The pattern for the day should be 
set at this morning assembly, and the 
children should be able to realize, as they 
go to their day’s work, that God goes with 
them, and everything that they touch and 
handle can remind them of him. 

Not piety, but power. In a world be- 
mused by many forms of power, this is 
the reality that is supremely needed today. 
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AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 
46 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, WCI : 


THE OFFICE. As the Honorary Director 
I must pay tribute to all who work in the 
office in Gordon Square. The time I have 
been able to give to the Institute’s work 
has been all too little, and while I hold 
my present post at Culham, this state of 
affairs must continue. If I say that I feel 
frustrated, it is certainly not because I feel 
that the other officers of the Institute are 
not doing what I should wish. It is that 
I am not able to take my share with them. 

Mr Bache continues to move vigor- 
ously among the branches and to stimu- 
late the formation of new ones. Miss 
Clark answers more and more inquiries; 
Mr Rees finds more and more Christian 
men and women to go overseas to teach; 
and Mrs Taylor more than fulfils the 
prophecies that Miss Sladden made con- 
cerning her acceptability and efficiency. 

At some time it might well be a good 
idea to let our members know in more 
detail about the work done by the other 
people in our team, of their adaptability, 
and their devotion to the ICE and its 
ideals. I wonder how widely it is known 
that all those who work in the office 
regularly take their part in a short act of 
worship conducted by the senior staff. 

While there is still doubt about our 
being able to continue as tenants of the 
University of London in our present 
quarters, it is impossible to make those 
improvements in office conditions which 
many of us would like to see. It is very 
much to be hoped that before long we 
shall know definitely where we shall be 
permanently located. 

It was a shocking lapse that made me 
too ill to come to the Conference at 
Salisbury. I am most disappointed to 
have missed meeting so many people 
whom I may not see for years. To put it 
very briefly indeed, I had hoped to say 
how I saw the continuance of the estab- 
lished functions of the ICE, but also a 
spread of its function. It is distinctive of 


. : 


our Christian Church that through its 
Founder and through his Church, his | 
body on earth, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. Through the Overseas | 
Appointments Bureau the poor from 
many countries are shown the Christian 
way. In our own country there are few 
materially poor. But the poverty in 
things of the spirit among our children | 
can seldom have been worse. Where the 
lack of spiritual inheritance is accom- | 
panied by limited intelligence, our chil-_ 
dren remain deprived. It is for the early 

years in the primary schools, and for 

children in the secondary modern schools, | 
that ICE must add to its commitment. It | 
is true that others have answered the call | 
to this work more quickly than we have | 
ourselves, but into this work we must | 
enter with them at once, and with all the | 
strength we can be given. 


REPORT ON SALISBURY CONFERENCE, 


There are so many conferences nowadays | 
covering ground that is closely related to | 
our own, that we should be very thankful | 
that our own residential conference at — 
Salisbury was fully booked up some long | 
time in advance. The ninety people who | 
were wise enough to book early were well 
repaid. | 

Being well looked after contributes | 
more to the success of a conference than | 
one is apt to remember. The Principal of | 
Salisbury College, and especially the 
Domestic Bursar and her staff, offered | 
a very warm welcome, fed us excellently, | 
and earned our warmly expressed grati- | 
tude. The College is itself a building of | 
character, which makes those who even | 
only temporarily live in it, feel that they 
belong. Its situation in the loveliest close 
in England, and the way in which the | 
college looks eastward to the uniquely | 
homogeneous beauty of the cathedral, | 
gives to visitors a sense of being | 
privileged. 
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That sense of privilege came also, and 
very emphatically, from the excellence of 
those who lectured, or led in other ways. 
Mediated erudition is always refreshing 
and stimulating, and these came in full 
measure both through lecture and through 
generous discussion from the Rev. W. J. 
Montague and the Rev. J. R. Porter. To 
mention especially the response that Dr 
H. F. Mathews evoked by his sym- 
pathetic and lively understanding of 
classroom problems, is not to suggest 
that there was lack of erudition in what 
he gave. Miss Fryer’s chairmanship 
demonstrated once more her wisdom and 
graciousness. The Chaplain (the Rev. 
E. C. F. Bache), showed the way through 
morning prayers, and through Com- 
munion in the College Chapel, and the 
Rev. R. Rees through evening prayers to 
a unity and purposefulness of worship 
which found their peak in the closing 
service. It was very fortunate that this 
worship could be so aptly expressed for 
us in music by Mr K. A. Pearce. 

Beside study and worship, there were 
the excursion to the New Forest and 
Beaulieu, and the memorable visit to the 
Cathedral Library. Dr Elsie Smith, the 
Librarian, multiplied for us, by her 
enthusiastic erudition, the value of the 
treasures which she displayed. Overseas 
visitors added urgent topicality to our 
thoughts by contributing an overseas 
symposium. The Nigerians among them 
—Mr Adedeji and Mr Ogunduyile— 
added colour too when on Sunday they 
put on their native dress. Mr T. Newell 
Price kindly made a special journey to 
explain the work of SCM-in-Schools. 

Time was alloted for a meeting given 
to explaining the work of ICE. The 
officers spoke on their special functions, 
and there were fruitful questions and 
answers. The opportunity was taken to 
discuss the shape of future conferences, 
and the usefulness of this will be manifest 
in years to come. 

There is no doubt that the conference 
grew in strength as the sense grew of a 
fellowship in problem, purpose and 
challenge. It was the Chaplain who made 
this sense articulate when he expressed 


what all felt—that none could have had 
this experience and remain unchanged. 

It must be recorded with gratitude 
that this experience would not have been 
possible without the unobtrusive effi- 
ciency of those of the office staff who by 
coming to Salisbury were able to show 
their quality. Miss Sladden’s long for- 
ward-looking planning put the conference 
deeply in her debt, but there at Salisbury 
what delighted all who attended was the 
happy, dedicated activity of the Organiz- 
ing Secretary. It augured well for future 
ICE conferences that her diffident be- 
ginning could so quickly grow into per- 
suasive leadership. 


TO THE HOLY LAND. The first ICE 
pilgrimage will take place this August 
under the leadership of Professor G. 
Henton Davies. Members from all parts 
of the country, and one from New York, 
will first spend four days in Galilee and 
will live in a hospice overlooking the Sea. 
The names of the places to be visited 
subsequently (for instance, Mount Car- 
mel, the Mount of Olives, the Pool of 
Bethesda, Jericho and the valley of 
Jordan) are such as to evoke inspiration 
as one writes them, and their power sur- 
mounts any possibility of disappointment 
that might arise from finding oneself in 
holy places in a crowd. There are wisely 
generous rest days and the chance of a 
brief look at Athens on the return 
journey. 

The party was fully booked up almost 
as soon as the expedition was announced. 
We anticipate that the report it will bring 
back will create a demand for more, 
especially at Easter. The right accom- 
modation is hard to find and it is even 
necessary to ballot for the chance of 
arranging Easter tours. If the chance 
comes to us we shall announce it without 
delay. 


EAST AFRICAN THEOLOGICAL COL- 
LEGES. The following note has been 
sent to us by Dr F. G. Welch: “The 
Association of East African Theological 
Colleges, which was formed at the be- 
ginning of last year, arose out of meetings 
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held from time to time for fellowship 
and shared planning by members of 
Theological College staffs. It is a co- 
operative venture of six colleges in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. These colleges 
train men for ordination to the ministries 
of the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran and Moravian churches. Since 
the formation of the Association very 
generous help has been received from the 
Theological Education Fund of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in the form 
of grants which when payment is com- 
pleted will amount to just over £38,000, 
for the provision of new buildings (especi- 
ally libraries), books, a full-time Registrar 
for the Association, and a Tutor in 
Theology at a University College. The 
Association is also establishing an East 
African Diploma in Theology with the 
purpose of giving a higher standard of 
training to the candidates of higher 
academic level who, it is hoped, will now 
be entering training for the ministry in 
these colleges. The first candidates for 
the Diploma have already begun their 
studies at two of the colleges, and a third 
college will begin its first course next 
year. 

‘In spite of the great encouragement 
people in theological education in East 
Africa have had from this generous out- 
side help, many problems remain to be 
faced. The three major East African 
countries are all approaching self- 
government, and an educated élite is 
appearing with university education ob- 
tained either at Makerere College or 
overseas: large new urban agglomerations 
are appearing. The majority of ordained 
men in the churches are men who have 
not had the advantage of really advanced 
education and they are accustomed to 
work in the simple pattern of a rural 
society. Consequently these new emer- 
gent groups, so important to the future 
of East Africa, are not being adequately 
ministered to. There follows alienation 
from the church for many who have had 
their education in Christian schools and 
colleges. Moreover the actual numbers of 
clergy are so small that every ordained 
man is expected to look after a parish 
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covering perhaps an area half the size of | 
an English county, containing ten or — 


twenty churches, and a large unevangel- 
ized population of anything up to 30,000. 


Indeed the Presbyterian Principal of one | 
College has been heard to remark that he | 


is expected to train not ministers but 
bishops! 

‘For the tackling of these problems the 
Colleges have staffs frequently very de- 


voted, but inadequate in numbers, and | 


there is an urgent need for more men with 


a combination of good theological quali- 


fications and a practical turn of mind to 
develop the work.’ 


SUPPLEMENTTOIQS59BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Supplement to the 1959 Bibliography, 
including a large number of books which 
have been published in the last two years, 
will be ready by the middle of June, and 
can be bought by members for 6d. 


Filmstrip Reviews 
E. G. Youdell 


Amos (colour, 50 frames, 25s). Production 
by the Christian Education Press, USA, 
Distribution by Carwal Ltd. 

Many readers are familiar with the work 
of the artist Jacques Barosin, if only 
through the medium of the filmstrips The 
Life of Christ. The quality of these pictures 
from originals by the same artist, is not of 
the same standard, although quite accept- 
able. The filmstrip is an imaginative recon- 
struction of the ‘life’ of Amos. The vision 
of the plumb-line is suggested as his ‘call’ 
and it is implied that he wrote his own 
book. Two scripts are provided, one for 
adults, the other for children, but the 
careful teacher will wish to prepare his own 
notes. For critical appraisal with senior 
classes the background to Amos’s utter- 
ances is graphically portrayed. 
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Geography of the Holy Land (colour, 51 
frames, 25s). Production by Family Films, 
USA; distributed by Concordia Films, 42 
Museum Street, London WC1. 

This filmstrip is one of a series entitled 
‘Understanding the Bible Lands’. It 
approaches the subject through the four 
natural regions of Palestine, indicating the 
distinctive features and differences in each. 
The effects of the geography and climate 
of each region upon the people and events 
of Bible times is illustrated extremely well. 
All theframes except one—an aerial view of 
the Jordan Valley—are in excellent colour. 
Scholars, students and teachers will find 
much useful ‘background’ material here 
for Old and New Testament work. Ap- 
propriate frames can be linked up to 
biblical stories and events or it can be 
presented as a straightforward ‘geo- 
graphy’ lesson. The accompanying script 
provides an outline which the teacher can 
use as a framework for more specific 
information. 


Bible Cities (colour, 58 frames, 25s). 

As its title implies, this filmstrip, from 
the same series as the above, presents a 
varied collection of pictures of more than 
a dozen famous Bible cities including 
Dothan, Jericho, Gibeon, Shiloh, Hebron, 
Samaria and Jerusalem. The first part 
also illustrates how the archaeologist goes 
about his task. The systematic arrange- 
ment lends itself to sectional treatment as 
the need arises in the syllabus. 


Bible Scrolls (colour, 60 frames, 255). 
Another title in the same series, this 
filmstrip contains pictures of the caves 
and jars in which the Dea Sea scrolls were 
found and also information about life in 
the community at Qumran. A valuable 
section deals with the way in which the 
fragments of manuscripts are pieced to- 
gether in the Palestine Museum. For the 
most part the photographs are sharp and 
in good quality colour. The script is brief 
but adequate for the lower age range. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
Canon H. K. Luce 
An outline of the main features of the religions of the world. 
The former editor of ‘Religion in Education’ writes: 
‘This admirably simple, concise and yet adequate account will 
meet the need, which teachers so constantly find, for a book to 
put in the hands of intelligent boys and girls in their last year 
at a secondary modern school or in the lower sixth of a 
grammar school.’ 6s 9d 


THE PEOPLE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Peter R. Ackroyd 
A scholarly and readable introduction to the Old Testament. 
Illustrated with quotations from the R.S.V. and with maps, 


photographs, line drawings and time charts. 12s 6d 


Send for inspection copies to 


CHRISTOPHERS 
42 William IV Street, London WC2 


NEW BOOKS ON THE BIBLE 


The following index numbers are in accor- 
dance with the classification adopted in 
The ICE Bibliography: \for pupils up to 
seven years; *for those of seven to eleven; 
3for those of eleven to fourteen; *for those 
of fourteen to sixteen; *for Post-Certificate 
pupils; ®for the teacher (simpler); “for the 
teacher (simple but of value to all); ®for 
the teacher (advanced). 


57The Book of the Acts of God, by 
G. Ernest Wright and Reginald Fuller, 
pp. 302, Duckworth, 35s. 

The authors tell us that they have 
written primarily for laymen. They do 
indeed, with notable lucidity, force and 
comprehensiveness, make plain exactly 
what thoughtful men and women in the 
Church and out of it most want to know— 
how, to quote the sub-title, ‘modern 
Christian scholarship interprets the Bible’. 
They enable us to view it as a whole, 
with just enough light on individual books 
and groups of books to show their parti- 
cular place and meaning in the story. For 
story it is: the emphasis is on history, but 
this is ‘saving history’, the setting forth 
of how God has acted, is acting and will 
act for us men and for our salvation in 
the events which from Genesis to Revela- 
tion the Bible records or bids us expect. 
Thus the theme of the Old Testament is 
covenant religion, a personal relationship 
between God and people, first corporate 
and then individual. We are shown how, 
after the Exile, the Jews receded to a 
reverence for law which ended in 
Judaism. But there was another stream 
which prepared the way for Jesus, whose 
death and resurrection and establishment 
of a covenant centred in the kingdom of 
God are the central points of both his- 
tory and faith, while the developing 
Church is the locus of deepening Chris- 
tian experience under the guidance and 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. It is an 
illuminating and challenging presenta- 
tion, often reconciling schools of thought 
which might be assumed to conflict, as 
when Dr Wright says of the Gospels ‘it is 


not really a question of either/or, ezther 
history or proclamation . . 


hand it may be questioned whether, in 


this same chapter on Jesus, there is too | 
much assurance of the general validity of — 
the history with too great readiness to _ 


leave open the historicity in detail. 


57 The Memoirs Called Gospels, by G. P. - 


Gilmour, pp. x, 299, Hodder, 21s. 


For twenty-five years the President . 


and Vice-Chancellor of McMaster Uni- 
versity has lectured to freshmen on the 
Gospels. This book does not contain the 
lectures but is written in the light of that 
experience and with all the richer insight 
into the Gospels themselves and their 
relevance to life as we live it now that this 
commerce with young and questioning 
minds has brought. The style is as lively 
as the substance is penetrating. To read 
the brief chapters on the calling, ministry, 
teaching and mighty works of Jesus is 
both exciting and upbuilding. Dr Gil- 
mour is another scholar who finds in the 
Bible ‘history as a vehicle of revelation’: 
he teaches us much about ‘utterance in 
adequate words’ and the passage ‘from 
ancient text to modern vernacular’ ; when 
he comes to deal with the Gospels 
themselves he does not confront us with 
details of New Testament Introduction 
or formal theological commentary but 
with the living truth about God in 
Christ which it is so vital that we should 
communicate to boys and girls, training 
college students and undergraduates, in 


terms which they will understand and to 


which they will respond. His final chapter, 
on the Fourth Gospel, is headed ‘The 
Background of Eternity’, and in it he 


. the pro- © 
clamation involves an interpretation pre- | 
cisely of history’, and it is therefore | 
imperative to use the best methods of | 
historical and literary study. On the other _ 


shows how ‘a mystic among the evange- __ 


lists’ relates cosmic significance to a | 


supreme event in time and space. For 
private reading and for teaching this book 
is a valuable possession. 
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"The English Bible: A History of Trans- 
lations from the English Versions to the 
New English Bible, by F. F. Bruce, pp. 
Xiv, 234, Lutterworth, 25s. 

It would seem difficult to impart a 
fresh flavour and significance to a story 
so often told, but Professor Bruce’s 
presentation of it has an attractiveness 
and a distinction of its own. It is of 
course a scholarly record, not lacking 
romance, but Dr Bruce deals with the 
various versions and their authors not 
merely from without but from within. He 
takes typical passages and words and 
shows the meaning and purpose of such 
renderings, so that the many-coloured 
richness of the original comes to light. 
Good to read, the book is one that should 
also be available for reference. 


5.7The Bible in the Making, by Geddes 
MacGregor, pp. viii, 310, Murray, 
308. 

With enviable erudition and an equally 
enviable lightness of touch, Professor 
MacGregor provides for the plain man a 
thoroughly interesting account of the 
development from the historical setting 
of the Old Testament to the finding of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, of translations from 
those used in the early Church to the 
RSV (including Roman Catholic and 
Jewish translations), and of the amazing 
sale and other distribution of copies, so 
largely due to the work of the twenty-four 
Bible societies which now send out each 
year twenty-five million complete Bibles 
or parts: there are two hundred lan- 
guages into which the whole Bible has 
been translated and over eleven hundred 
into which portions have been rendered. 
Dr MacGregor’s main concern, however, 
is to tell, as he does very succinctly, how 
the Old and New Testaments were com- 
piled and how translators and revisers 
have worked upon the text in order to 
bring out with ever greater accuracy and 
contemporary significance what the ori- 
ginal writers said and meant. In an 
admirable final chapter on ‘Biblical 
Thinking’ he shows that this is not merely 
a matter of words, but of communicating 
what was in the minds of men of a dis- 


tant and different culture and literary 
form of expression, experience and ideas 
that, to come home to us, must find 
expression in terms of our own. 


5"On the Authority of the Bible, pp. viii, 
96, SPCK, 8s 6d. 


In these six essays and lectures we have 
not a symposium but a selection from 
the work, during the last five or six years, 
of Dr Leonard Hodgson, Professor C. F. 
Evans, Dr John Burnaby, and Professors 
Ebeling and Nineham. They help us to 
clear our minds on such fundamental 
questions as the real nature of revelation, 
the inspiration of the Bible, the relation 
between the Bible and the Creeds, what 
we should mean when we talk about 
‘biblical theology’ or about the authority 
of the Bible. They are incisive and in 
some respects provocative. Almost in- 
cidentally they illumine many truths 
which cause most people difficulty: Dr 
Burnaby’s couple of pages on the Trinity, 
for example, are worth as much as some 
whole books on the subject. They all warn 
us against looking for revelation and 
authority in the wrong way, trying to 
interpret the Bible by means of precon- 
ceived ideas—generally one idea—and so 
missing the vital fact that a living God 
has spoken and still speaks ‘in many and 
various ways’, but supremely in a Son. 
But, as Dr Nineham puts it, the question 
“Where does the authority of the Bible 
lie?’ is a deceptively simple one: ‘the 
authority of the Bible is inextricably con- 
nected with other authorities—the autho- 
rity of the Church, of the saints, of the 
liturgy, the conscience and the reason.’ 


5.6,?Principles of Biblical Interpretation, 
by John T. Wilkinson, pp. 60, Epworth, 
6s. 

In modest paper-back form this A. S. 
Peake memorial lecture sketches very 
clearly the progress from allegorical 
methods in the early Church to the 
typology about which scholars are writing 
in our own day. Mr Wilkinson sums up 
the work of historical criticism in the past 
century, explaining its meaning and value, 
and reminds us that ‘criticism by itself 
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is not the final element for the interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Criticism is the in- 
strument for opening up the truth of 
Scripture by discovery of its original 
meaning. It prepares the truth of Scrip- 
ture for adequate theological interpreta- 
tion.’ There could hardly be a better 
brief guide for those who are beginning 
the serious, systematic study of the 
Bible, or for those who are bewildered by 
references to ‘modern scholarship’ which 
leave them with a feeling of insecurity 
when they read or teach it. 


5,7The Bible in the Age of Science, by Alan 
Richardson, pp. 192, SCM Paperbacks, §s. 

This is a quite notable book, of per- 
manent interest and value. Professor 
Richardson is not here concerned with 
‘science and the Bible’, in the familiar 
sense of that phrase. He shows how the 
rise of modern scientific methods was 
accompanied by a no less important and 
influential change in the conception and 
methods of history. These together, and 
perhaps particularly the latter, caused 
thoughtful and devout students of the 


ANNOTATIONS ON 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 

5,?The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, 
by A. J. B. Higgins, pp. 82, Lutterworth, 
6s 6d. 

There is a movement away from the 
belief that the Fourth Gospel is little or 
nothing more than an interpretation of 
the facts recorded in the Synoptics. In 
these two lectures Dr Higgins shows why 
it may be held that the writer’s data in- 
cluded an independent source, which 
might well be primitive, and other tradi- 
tions which at some points are similar to 
those in the Synoptics but not necessarily 
the same. ‘It is axiomatic’, says Dr 
Higgins, ‘that . . . differences from the 
Synoptic portrait are caused by theolo- 
gical motives.’ Nevertheless we have in the 
Fourth Gospel a historical enrichment 
of what the others tell us. 


Bible to ask new questions and make 
fruitful discoveries about it as a series of 
writings extending over hundreds of 
years and influenced by diverse condi- 
tions. It contains history, but history | 
interpreted as saving history—the story — 
of God at work for the salvation of his 
people. This is the central theme of Dr 
Richardson’s book. He does indeed give 
us a masterly outline of the successive 
schools of theological thought which have 
developed since Schleiermacher and Herr- 
mann. His summaries and discussions of 


Barth and Bultmann are especially use- | 


ful. His final chapter on the fulfilment of — 
the Scriptures deals with the current | 
tendencies to see type and imagery © 
where our forefathers saw plain, literal 
history, but, he says, ‘it is important to 
understand that the New Testament 
writers read the Old Testament story in 
the light of the revelation of God in the 
Jesus of history; they do not construct a 
fanciful Christ of the imagination out of 
an amalgam of Old Testament types and 
figures. It is the historical Jesus who 
interprets the Scriptures.’ 


CURRENT BOOKS 


5.6°The Dead Sea Scrolls, by R. K. 
Harrison, pp. xii, 160, English Univer- 
sities Press, 7s 6d. 

It is fourteen years since the first 
discovery was made at the Qumran 
caves; fresh finds in the area are still 
accumulating. The number of books and 
articles about them has become immense. 
Professor Harrison here gives us in 
straightforward terms the gist of the facts 
and reviews the conclusions that have 
been drawn by various scholars. The great 
question, of course, is the relation of the 
sect of ‘covenanters’ to the rise of Chris- 
tianity, and Dr Harrison shows that it is 
now clear that the Christian faith cannot 
have emerged from the beliefs and 
practices of the Qumran community, but 
that these shed much light on some aspects 
of the religious climate which prevailed 
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in Palestine and the neighbouring ‘waste 
lands’ in Jesus’ time. 


587Crucified and Crowned, by William 
Barclay, pp. 192, SCM Paperback, $s. 
Readers of Dr Barclay’s The Mind of 
Fesus will turn eagerly to this further 
study in which the events leading to the 
Passion and the Resurrection are made 
the subject of searching and inspiring 
comment. The vividness of the descrip- 
tion, enhanced by illuminating reference 
to the background of life in Palestine in 
those days, the stimulating insight and 
the home-thrust of application to our 
own condition and needs are familiar 
characteristics of Dr Barclay’s writings, 
here at their best because of his intense 
conviction concerning the Gospel. It is 
strange that in dwelling on the Last 
Supper he omits the element of com- 
munion—self-imparting. He strives over- 
much to impress upon us the horror of 
the physical suffering in the crucifixion. 
But in his survey of theories of the Atone- 
ment he makes again the important point 
that ‘the great classical interpretations of 
the work of Jesus are not antithetical; 
they are complementary, and to make any 
one of them a slogan and a test of ortho- 
doxy is profoundly wrong’. Of the 
appearances of the risen Christ he says as 
much, perhaps, as can be said: ‘whatever 
happened to the physical body of Jesus 
his resurrection body was more than 
physical.’ Similarly he writes at the very 
end of the book on the Virgin Birth in a 
way that is reasonable and convincing. 


57The Resurrection of Christ, by A. M. 
Ramsey, pp. 128, Fontana, 2s 6d. 


First published in 1945 and now re- 
vised, this remains the most clarifying 
and convincing book in such short com- 
pass and simple terms on this vital 
theme. The Archbishop recognizes that 
there must always be an element of 
mystery about the actual event and the 
interpretation of it to which the Gospels 
and Paul bear witness. We do not and 
cannot know how the tomb became empty 


or precisely in what manner of body the 
risen Lord appeared. Reason and faith 
must both be employed in the understand- 
ing of what it was that changed the 
disciples and gave rise to the Church, but 
they must be integrated, as Dr Ramsey 
shows. He deals too with the statement 
of the truth in the Creeds and its signi- 
ficance for us now. 


45,7The Old Testament and our Times, 
by Margaret T. Monro, pp. x, 105, 
Longmans, I5s. 

Jesus in his teaching started from where 
men were. We should be better teachers 
if we more often did the same, especially 
in dealing with the Bible, and left syste- 
matization until the ‘material’ has made a 
living impact upon those whom we 
teach. This is what Miss Monro does. She 
begins, for example, with the Wisdom 
movement as an education for boys, and 
what it did for girls. The prophets and 
the kings come later, with Genesis last. 
Each theme is opened up by reference to a 
current problem or question. There are 
ample suggestions for reading and dis- 
cussion. Miss Monro is a Roman Catho- 
lic and uses the Douai and Knox trans- 
lations—and their spellings. A stimulating 
book. 


7What Manner of Love, by George F. 
Tittmann, pp. 183, Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 18s. 

We are often exhorted to look at the 
Bible as a whole. But from what stand- 
point ? The love of God, as shown in his 
dealings with his people under the Old 
Covenant and then in its ultimate expres- 
sion in the New Covenant, is Mr Titt- 
mann’s answer. There is no sentimen- 
talism in this. Judgment and sacrifice are 
part and parcel of it. Nor is there any 
pietism. We are confronted by demand as 
well as succour. The book is meant for 
the untheological man. The brief ‘Bible 
dialogue’ between God and Man at the 
beginning may startle British more than 
American readers, but the book itself 
should leave an ineffaceable impression 
of the closeness of the Bible to our lives. 
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BELIEF AND PRACTICE 
57The Enduring Passion, by T. E. Jessop, 
pp. 96, Epworth, $s. 

This is a Lent book of lasting value, 
whether for devotional reading or for 
teaching. Professor Jessop uses his 
philosophical acuity and his great sensi- 
tivity in the use of words to bring home to 
us the meaning of the Cross—the supreme 
appeal to sinful men of a God who ever 
suffers as long as they sin, and who in 
Jesus Christ is ever at work to draw all 
men unto himself. Half the book is 
devoted to setting this forth and the 
remainder to our devotional and moral 
response—for this is more than a matter 
of emotion. At the end is a choice collec- 
tion of poems on the Passion. 


57The Bread Which we Break, by G. D. 
Yarnold, pp. 119, OUP, 10s 6d (UK only). 
That there should be differences in the 
interpretation of the Last Supper and of 
Holy Communion (however described) 
is evidence of the depth and richness of 
what Christ did and does for us in his 
body, the Church. That there should be 
divisions in that body because of mis- 
understanding or misinterpretation is a 
most lamentable tragedy. The Warden of 
St Deiniol’s takes us back to the facts 
as we have them in the Gospels and to 
the material for interpretation that we 
have in the Old Testament, from the 
Exodus onward, and in Jewish sacred 
meals. He dwells on the figure of the 
Bread of Life and says, ‘The eucharistic 
experience of the Christian Church from 
the beginning was the experience of an 
intimate union with Christ personally and 
corporately.’ He considers the meaning 
of the Real Presence. Finally he looks at 
the present divisions between the 
churches and the hope of ‘One Bread, 
One Body’. In it all he is eirenical and 
not controversial, and he contributes to 
the clarity of our teaching as well as to 
fundamental thinking about Church 
unity—and he has the gift of simplicity. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
*The Christian Idea of Education, edited 


by Edmund Fuller, pp. xiii, 265, Yale 
Paperbound, OUP, rIs 6d. 


It is altogether good that this collection | 
of papers, with excerpts from discussions, 
reviewed here in the summer of 1958 
(vol. 25, p. 131), has now become avail- 


able in this country and at so moderate a . 
price. The purpose of the ‘seminar’, — 
addressed by eminent representatives of * 


all the main branches of the Christian | 


Church and attended by a great company © 
of teachers, was to explore the meaning 
of Christian education and its relation- ! 
ship to contemporary culture of all. 
kinds—scientific, humanistic, materialist, | 
secularist. Men like Professors Reinhold | 
Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain, and Harris | 


Harbison, Bishop Stephen Bayne, Alan | 


Paton and Fathers John Murray and | 
Florovsky cut clearly and | 


Georges 
deeply to the roots of our present civiliza- 


tion, the problems of human living and | 
thinking that it creates, and the unity of | 
all truth. It is a book to read, ponder and | 


read again. 


"Basic Writings in Christian Education, 


edited by K. Brubaker Cully, pp. 350, | 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia, $4.95. 

Professor Cully has compiled this 
valuable anthology of essays and excerpts 
from great Christian thinkers and teachers 
all the way from Clement of Alexandria to 
‘George Albert Coe with two main pur- 
poses in view. He has enabled us to see 


for ourselves how Christianity has always | 


been concerned with education, and what 


a massive contribution Christians have | 
made to the development of educational | 
theory and practice, and on the other | 
hand to set our current thinking against | 
this rich background at a time when the | 


winds of change are once more blowing 
in the field of education generally and 
particularly in that of Christian educa- 
tion. There is more than historical value 
in such a book; it has a very real con- 
temporary bearing. 


8:7School Chaplain, by J. B. Goodliffe, 


pp. 1x, 148, Macmillan, 15s. 


In these racy chapters of reminiscence 


and reflection Canon Goodliffe makes full 
use of his experience as schoolmaster, as 
chaplain, and especially of his blending of 
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the functions of parson and teacher while 
he was at the same time Rector of Chel- 
tenham and part-time chaplain at Chel- 
tenham College, rendering also similar 
service at the Ladies’ College. The value 
of the book is in his knowledge and under- 
standing of boys and his flair for getting 
them to talk freely about real questions, 
rather than in any description of the 
methods he used, though illuminating 
references to these of course come in. 
He was dealing with boys of the public 
school type and working in a school where 
the chapel is central to the school life, 
but much that he says is applicable to 
maintained as well as to independent 
schools, and his conception of religion is 
a practical, comprehensive one, not 
simply academic or formal. No teacher 
can read the book without enjoyment and 
profit. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


23The Bible Story, selected passages 
from the Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible, illustrated by Lynd Ward, pp. 
256, Nelson, 7s 6d. This is a smaller and 
cheaper but most attractive edition of the 
book noticed in this journal a year ago 
(vol. 27, p. 133). It consists wholly of the 
biblical text with an abundance of illus- 
trations. The selection, made in America, 
is on the whole good, though there are 
one or two rather strange choices and 
omissions. The general outline of the 
Bible is preserved and the book should be 
welcome either for individual reading or 
for class use. 

2,3The New Oxford Illustrated Bible, 
pp. 1152, OUP, 8s 6d. This is a complete 
Bible in the Authorized Version, in ruby 
type, clear though so small, and with 
seventeen full-page pictures in colour by 
Jack Hayes—all of them excellent, most 
of them Old Testament. It makes a 
dumpy book, but children often like such 
a format: whether they should be given 
the whole Bible in the AV is another 
question. 

34The Gospel of Luke, by Margaret 
Avery, pp. 128, REP, Pathfinder Series, 
7s 6d, limp 6s 6d. For secondary modern 
pupils. Marked by Miss Avery’s power 


CURRENT BOOKS 


of putting the fruits of scholarship 
simply, in language that the pupil under- 
stands, but a little lacking in her usual 
verve. It is a pity that she does not say 
a little more about, for example, miracles 
and parables as such. 

The Scripture Lesson, edited by J. W. 
Harmer, pp. 312, Tyndale Press, 15s. A 
thorough revision of the book published 
in 1945, this comprehensive and well- 
written volume is conservative and doc- 
trinal in emphasis. There is frequent 
recognition of other views and interpre- 
tations but the ‘traditional’ ones are 
accepted by the writers, eg, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, Jonah as 
contemporary with Jeroboam II, Ezra 
before Nehemiah, the somewhat litera- 
listic interpretation of God’s utterance 
of the Ten Commandments, and so 
forth. On the other hand the section on 
the miracles, and that on the ‘signs’ in 
the Fourth Gospel, are well balanced; the 
chapter on the archaeology of the Bible is 
excellent, though weakened by the sug- 
gestion that the Babylonian and other 
legends are perversions of or declensions 
from the truth contained in the biblical 
stories ; the chapter on the Church through 
the centuries preserves an admirable 
perspective and gives good descriptions 
of the principal churches in this country; 
much valuable help on the technique of 
teaching and the aids to be used is given. 
Throughout the book there breathes a 
spirit of reverence for God’s self-revela- 
tion, supremely of course in our Lord, 
and a concern that pupils should be 
helped to understand the spiritual signi- 
ficance and value of all that they learn in 
the scripture lesson. 

3,4Jesus in the Holy Land, by M. E. 
Odell, pp. 158, University of London 
Press, 5s 6d. A background book meant 
for grammar or secondary modern pupils 
taking GCE. Geography, customs, the 
political scene and other aspects are 
simply presented in close relation to the 
life and teaching of Jesus. ‘Planned to 
include all the material for GCE examin- 
ations’ is perhaps an excessive claim. The 
author is presumably a Roman Catholic, 
quoting from the Douai version, referring 
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to Mary as Our Lady, Mother of God, 
and implying, in an otherwise excellent 
paragraph on the Last Supper and the 
Eucharist, the Roman conception of the 
Real Presence, but there is no attempt to 
press denominational teaching. It is 
a pity that the book ends with the 
Crucifixion, reference to the Resurrec- 
tion coming almost casually in an earlier 
chapter. The book will naturally be of 
greatest service to Roman Catholic 
pupils. 

23God’s Hand in History, by Mary 
Wilson; Book I, Pioneers, pp. 128, 
Blandford, 8s 6d. A well-produced and 
illustrated outline story of the people and 
events in the Old Testament leading up to 
the coming of Christ, with chapters also 
on the founders of great religions other 
than the Jewish. Writing with sensitive- 
ness and discrimination, and in language 
that children will understand and appre- 
ciate, the author conveys the truth with- 
out labouring it. ‘God’s plan’ is a little 
overworked, in one instance naively, 
when we are told that it extended to 
Samuel’s reservation of a ‘shoulder of 
mutton’ against Saul’s coming next 
day. 

‘To Believe and to Do: A Modern Con- 
firmation Manual, by H. K. Luce, pp. 
vii, 79, A. & C. Black, 7s 6d. Brief, 
conversational and very much alive, 
the twenty-four chapters in this book 
cover not only the Christian faith 
but also the Christian way—questions 
of sex, gambling, war, Christian unity, 
and other themes which boys and girls 
at this stage should be considering in the 
light of their new commitment to Christ. 
Intentionally provocative rather than 
didactic, Canon Luce sometimes leaves 
an open question—e.g. in the case of 
miracles—where the adolescent needs a 
little more guidance. 

56Qver to You! More Discussion Topics 
for Young People, edited by Ernest 
Hayes, pp. 255, REP, 7s 6d. A sequel 
to Begin Here!, this book has nine 
groups of topics for discussion, rang- 
ing from the family to the Church, 
from magazines and TV to recourse to 
violence, and from the meaning of 


Christmas to the activity of the Holy’ 
Spirit. All are treated in relation to the 
outlook and preoccupations of adolescents ; 
round about school-leaving age and 
provide good material for discussions ; 
either at school or in the club. ; 
&8The Book of Daniel, by T. H. Sut- 
cliffe, pp. 36, Church Information Office, , 
2s 6d. A particularly good booklet in the » 


‘Church Teacher’ series which not only ' | 
shows the contemporary relevance of this | 
apocalyptic writing, but also deals with | i 


the whole Maccabaean period so that the : 
interest and significance of this part of } 
the Apocrypha are brought out. Very 
useful for upper forms not yet quite : 
ready for a full commentary. 

34Spokesmen of God, by Mary E. 


Welsh, pp. 105, Epworth Press, 5s and 6s; | 
Teachers’ Notes, 6d, all non-net. Most | 
teachers find the prophets difficult with | 
secondary modern children. Miss Welshin | 
this very readable book brings outthe real- | 


ism of their stories set against their back- | 


grounds and related to the rest of the Old | 
Testament and to the New. No book can | 
replace the teacher, but this one may offer | 
to many teachers a solution, in large part, | 


of their difficulties. 
34Prayer Book Activities, by Norman 


J. Bull, pp. 79, SPCK, 7s 6d. An attrac- | 
tively produced quarto classbook con- | 
taining brief notes on the origin and | 


use of the Prayer Book and on the services 
of the Church of England, each page 
of notes being followed by a number 
of ‘things to do’ which amount to a 
pencil and paper exploration of the 
Prayer Book itself. 

3Make His Praise Glorious, a selection 


from the Psalms, by David Hunter; | 


Seven Days to Victory, the Story of | 


Easter Week, by Joan Kendall; Saints | 
for Nowadays, by D. M. Prescott; The — 
Great News, an Outline of the Bible, by | 


Ronald Green. Blandford Press, Key- 
stone series, 5s each. 


These reading books, all well illus- 
trated in black and white and colour by — 


Treyer Evans, are admirably produced — 


and suitable for class use or as gifts. | 
Each covers a great deal of ground but in | 
such a way as to leave a clear impression — 
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of the essential truths to be brought 
home—the central truths of the gospel. 
“The Story of Jesus, by Eleanor 
Graham, pp. 267, Puffin Books, 3s 6d. 
Specially written as a ‘Puffin’, this is 
a very full narrative in a restrained but 
vivid style, perhaps too difficult in 
vocabulary for children under thirteen 
or fourteen. Miss Graham mingles the 
chronology of the Fourth and the Synop- 
tic Gospels, but this hardly matters at 
the age for which the book is suitable. 
The miraculous is carefully handled. 
Though in some instances Miss Graham 
says that it seemed (e.g., to the shepherds) 
that angels appeared, in others (e.g., 
Gabriel) their corporeal reality is assumed. 
It is a pity that in so excellent a book the 
illustrations are,.for the most part, ugly 
and indistinct. 

2The Story of St Luke, The Story of 
St John the Baptist, The Story of 
Mary Magdalene and Women Friends 
of Jesus, The Story of St Paul 
the Apostle, by Joyce Cosgrave, NS, 
SPCK, 2s each, are welcome additions 
to the delightfully illustrated series which 
has already won such acceptance among 
children round about eight years old. 
2The Story of the Wise Men, Jesus as 
a Boy, Jesus and Peter, excellently 
drawn by Treyer Evans, are three new 
booklets in Blandford’s Very First Paint- 
ing Book series (6d each); suggestions 
for colouring are given on the back. They 
could hardly be bettered. 
2,3Do0-it-yourself Diorama, 1. The 
Home at Nazareth; Do-it-yourself 
Christmas Crib, by H. W. Whanslaw, 
REP, each 1s 6d. These bold, effective 
and well-drawn black-and-white pictures 
are for cutting out, painting if desired, 
and making into models, the figures in 
which can be moved about and used for 
illustrating other New Testament scenes 
or incidents. Full instructions and hints 
on painting are given. Like all Mr 
Whanslaw’s work this is practical and 
not mannered. Children will enjoy the 
activity and will learn much from it. 
2§tories Jesus Loved When He was 
Young, by Alice M. Pullen, pp. 127, 


Independent Press, 6s. Miss Pullen has 
adopted a fresh and imaginative tech- 
nique. The stories, told by Mary, are 
embedded in short story-time conversa- 
tions with the child Jesus and are of 
course drawn from the Old Testament, 
with the exception of stories about the 
circumstances of Jesus’ own birth. It is 
questionable whether Mary would have 
told Jesus so much about himself, at any 
rate at that stage, but on the other hand 
it is natural that a mother should recall a 
child’s infancy. The treatment might have 
degenerated into chattiness, but it is 
reverent, delicate and realistic. 


MISCELLANY 


Upbringing, pp. 20 quarto, Church 
Albums 5, Country Churchman Publi- 
cations, Olney, Bucks, 2s. Straightfor- 
ward, sound and simply expressed 
guidance for parents about the upbring- 
ing of their children from birth till twelve 
years old—understanding children, be- 
lief, behaviour, problems, school, and so 
forth. Well-printed, illustrated and alto- 
gether good to put into the hands of 
fathers and mothers who want to do the 
best for their children psychologically 
and religiously. 

5,6Jehovah’s Witnesses, by Rupert E. 
Davies, pp. 14, Epworth (Foundery 
Pamphlets 11) 9d. The facts about the 
‘Witnesses’ and their teaching in handy 
form for answering questions in class or 
for reading by older pupils. 

5,6The Faiths Men Live By, by Charles 
Francis Potter, pp. xvii, 320, The World’s 
Work (Cedar Special), 6s. An account like 
this of the greal religions of the world, the 
recognized Christian churches and a 
number of ‘deviations’ is a multum in 
parvo which might be good and useful 
if it were not sketchy, disproportionate 
(1I pages given to the origin of Christ- 
ijanity: 29, the longest section, to the 
Church of Christ Scientist) and if it were 
appreciative and critical rather than 
moderately factual and mainly impres- 
sionistic. 
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God’s People in India 


J. W. GRANT 


Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, who contributes a foreword to 
the book, says: ‘Here is a wise, penetrating and 
encouraging piece of Christian reporting . . . It ought 
to be read by all who love India and all who care that 
India’s riches should be offered up at the feet of 
Christ.’ 

6s. 
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